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FOREWORD 


The University of Burdwan takes great pleasure in presenting 
to the Academic Community “Suniti Kumar Chatterji Comme¬ 
moration Volume” containing learned articles contributed by 
distinguished scholars in linguistics of the country and abroad. 
Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji happens to be one of the 
greatest Linguists of the world of the Twentieth Century and 
the University feels deeply honoured by having this opportunity 
of releasing a publication intended to commemorate the profound 
Linguist and the brilliant exponent on different aspects of Word 
Culture. This University has the distinction of associating 
Prof. Chatterji with some of its academic bodies, and a number 
of Faculty Members happen to be his former pupils. The 
entire academic community of the Institution offers its respect¬ 
able homage to the memory of this eminent Linguist of the 
present century. 

With the successful completion of numerous research 
projects in the field of Linguistics, the discipline has acquired 
a new dimension and many of the old-dated ideas have yielded 
place to new concepts. It is refreshing to note that the contri¬ 
butors to the present Volume have discussed some of the new 
trends in the field of Linguistics and have tried to expand the 
horizons of knowledge by bringing out fresh ideas in the fields 
of Morphology, Semantics and Comparative Philology. The 
study of non-aryan dialects has also found place in some of 
these articles and in some again an attempt has been made to 
prepare a comparative survey of the dialectal difference between 
few non-aryan languages, spoken by a cluster of people in one 
or other part of the coimtry. All the contributm’s are experts 
in their own fields and their papers are marked by freshness of 
approach and novelty of thought. The spark of new thought 
traceable in these contributions really deserve commendation 
from the critical connoisseure. 

The University of Burdwan is extremely indebted to 



Dr. Bhakti Prasad Mallik, who initiated the proposition of 
presenting this collection of learned papers to his distinguished 
teacher late Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji. With the sudden 
demise of Professor Chatteiji, the scheme could not be translated 
into action then and there, but he approached the University 
of Burdwan with the request to publish the papers in this 
Commemoration Volume. The University Council seized upon 
this opportunity of paying homage to the profound Linguist 
and one of the most distinguished teachers in the country of 
the modem century. This Volume, therefore, owes its genesis 
to the scholarly imagination of Dr. Bhakti Prasad Mallik and 
the University of Burdwan feels thankful to him for this. The 
University regrets the delay in publication of the volume which 
has been caused mainly due to energy crisis and partly due to 
tight financial comers of the Indian Journal of Linguistics, the 
Official Organ of the West Bengal Institute of Linguistics. 
It is expected that eminent Linguists of International fame who 
have contributed very kindly to this volume will not mind 
this delay. 

The University is extremely thankful to the members of the 
University Council, the members of the Publication Committee, 
the Publications Officer, Sri R. K. Palit and persons associated 
with the Printing concern all of whom are responsible for 
bringing out this nice publication, which I am sure will be 
endeared by all by its charmingness of form and profundity of 
content. The University is thankful to the printers M/s. B. B. Co. 
who have finished the job with great difficulty and have given 
a beautiful look to the publication. The valuable help received 
from Sri Suman Chattopadhyay in preparing photo plates 
for incorporation in the work also deserves commendation 
and acknowledgement. 

I am sure “Suniti Kumar Chatterji Commemoration 
Volume’* presented by the University of Burdwan will be 
appreciated by all students of Linguistics and persons desirous 
of entering into the hieroglyphics of language, and will be able 
to throw new light on some of the vexed problems of Linguistics. 

I hsive no doubt the volume will be able to establish itself as 



one of the great monuments erected to commemorate the 
profound scholar Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji. 

1 take great pleasure in presenting this volume to the 
Academic Community of the world. 




VICE-CHANCELLOR 


The University of Burdwan 
June 2, 1981 
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PREFACE 

i 

I 

Professor SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI 
( 26 November 1890 - 29 May 1977 ) 


Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji the scion, the thinker and 
savant of Indian linguists, was bom at Sibpur in Howrah 
near Calcutta on 26th November 1890. He had his school 
education in Motilal Sil’s Free School, and College education 
in Scottish Church College and Presidency College, Calcutta. He 
graduated with first class honours in English in 1911 and 
passed his M.A. in English with special papers in Old and 
Middle English and Germanic linguistics in 1913 standing first 
in first class. 

He was appointed Professor of English at Vidyasagar 
College and joined the following year as Assistant Professor of 
English in the post-graduate department of the University of 
Calcutta. He was awarded the Jubilee Research Prize and 
Premchand Roychand Scholarship for his researches on some 
aspects of Bengali language for the period 1916-18. 

In 1919 he was offered a Government of India State Scholar¬ 
ship for higher studies in linguistics in Europe. He joined the 
School of Oriental (And African) Studies, University of London. 
There his professors were Dr. L. D. Barnett, Professors 
Chambers and Grattan of University College (Old English, 
Gothic), Prof. Robin Flower (Old Irish), Prof. Daniel Jones, 
Sir E. Denison Ross and Dr. F. W. Thomas, Profs. Jules Block, 
Antoine Meillet, Paul Pelliot, Jean Prayluski. He was awarded 
D.Litt. for his work on the history of Bengali language under 
the supervision of Dr. L. D. Barnett, and published under the 
title ‘The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language’ 
in 1926 by the University of Calcutta [Second Edition by 
George Allen and Unwin (in 3 vols.) 1970-72.]. 



In 1922 he was appointed Khaira Professor of Indian 
Linguistics and Phonetics at the University of Calcutta. In 
1927 he travelled as a Member of Rabindranath Tagore’s party 
in Malaya, Sumatra, Java, Bali and Siam. Tagore dedicated 
one of his books to Prof. Chatterji addressing him as ‘bhaashaa- 
caarya’ (high priest of languages). 

He was invited by many Universities and academic bodies 
in and outside the country, and participated not only on Indian 
Linguistics, but also on Indian History, Culture, Art, Literature 
and Mythology, etc. 

He was an elected Fellow of the (Royal) Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Calcutta in 1936, President of All Burma Bengali 
Literary Conference, Rangoon (1936-37), Member of the 
Comit6 International Permanent de Linguistes, Paris (1938), 
Honorary Member of the Oriental Institute of Poland, Warsaw 
(1938), Honorary Member of the American Oriental Society 
(1947),Honorary Member of the Ecole Francaise de TExtreme— 
Orient (1949), Visiting Professor in the School of South Asian 
Studies, University of Pennsylvania, President of the Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta (1953-55), President of the 17th All India 
Oriental Conference, Baroda (1953), Member of Norwegian 
Academy of Sciences (1954), Member of the Official Language 
Commission, Government of India (1955-5 6), Chairman, Sanskrit 
Commission, Government of India (1956-57), Honorary Member 
of the Siam Society, Bangkok (1957), Honorary Member of 
the Linguistic Society of America (1958), Honorary Member 
of the Italian Institute for the Near and Far East, Rome 
(1961), President, Vangiya Sahitya Parishad (1961), Honorary 
Member of the Permanent International Council of Phonetic 
Sciences, Helsinki (1961), Vice President, Sahitya Akademi 
(1968) and President since (1969), Honorary Member, University 
of Ceylon Linguistics Society (1963), President of the Inter- 
National Phonetic Association, London (1969), President of 
Asiatic Society (for the second time 1970), President of the 
First All India Conference of Linguists, Poona (1970), 
Corresponding Member of the School of Oriental and Ajfrican 
Studies, London (1973). 



He was on the editorial committee of journals like Zeits- 
chrift far Phonetick, Sprachwissenschaft and Kommunikations- 
forschung, Acta Linguistica etc. 

1 

The Carline University, Czechoslovakia honoured him with a 
special medal on the occasion of the University’s 6th Centenary 
Celebrations. He received other honours like : Honoris Causa 
Univ. of Delhi, Desikottama (Honorary D. Litt.) Viswabharati 
1966, Honorary D. Litt. Osmania Univ. 1968, D. Litt. (Honoris 
Causa) Univ. of Calcutta 1969, D. Litt. (Honoris Causa) Rome 
University 1961, Vidya Varidhi (Honoris Causa) Univ. of Bihar 
(1975), Mahamahopadhyaya, Maithili Visva-vidyapiih, Dhar- 
bhanga 1976. He received the Padma Bhushan in 1955 and 
the Padma Vibhushan in 1963. He was the Chairman of West 
Bengal Legislative Council from 1952 onwards for 13 years. 
He was the President of the Sahitya Akademi from 1969 
onwards He was National Professor in Humanities from 1964 
till the last day of his life. 

Beside his major works numbering about 40, Professor 
Chatterji had written more than 200 articles in English, and 
more than 160 articles in Bengali, and about 40 in Hindi on 
Linguistics and allied subjects. 


Bhakti P. Mallik 
General Editor 
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ADJECTIVES IN DRAV1D1AN 
S. AGESTHIALINGOM 
Annamalai University 


Adjective is a part of speech and the term is very common 
in Western grammars though a correct corresponding term is 
not found in the Tamil traditional grammars. Of course in 
modern Tamil grammars the term peyar atai (M. Varadarajan» 
1947 : 210) is very frequently used and the concept of adjective 
is also well known. In Malayalam it is known as na:ma vise: 
fat^am and in Kannada and Telugu we have the terms gui^ava: 
caka and vi$e:$ai}am respectively. 

In traditional grammars of Tamil we find fourfold classifica¬ 
tion of words, viz. peyar ‘noun’, vinai ‘verb’, ifai ‘particles’ and 
uri and many nouns and a few ifai and uri are used as various 
attributes. 


1 vellaip pacu 

2 paccaik ki]i 

3 tajiak kai 

4 tatan toil 

• 

5 muN vi:tu 

6 piN vi:fu 


‘white cow* 
‘green parrot’ 
'long hand’ 
‘broad shoulder 
‘front house’ 
‘back house’ 


Adjectives are generally used as modifiers of nouns and in 
Tamil and other Dravidian languages they occur in the attribu¬ 
tive position before noun and they are always in construction 
with the nouns they modify. Words like nalla, nalla^ o{le^ manci 
etc. are considered as adjectives and they are found to be 
modifiers of various nouns. 


7 Ta. nalla paiyan good boy 

8 Ma. nalla ku^^i „ 

9 Ka. oUe huejuga „ 

10 Te. manci abbaryi „ 


B.U./S.K.C. Com. Vol,/29-l 



Adjectives can be considered as a syntactic class ratiier than 
a morphological one. It comparises of items which have similar 
syntactic function and mere resemblance in form will not help 
much to identify whether a word is an adjective cff not. The 
mere form of a word does not necessarily indicate its syntactic 
function. The term vellai can be a noun as well as an adjective 
in Tamil and this is also the case with nalla which can be used 
as a predicate as in avai nalla "they are good* and adjective as 
in atu nalla pacu "That is a good cow*. Similarly various forms 
which are different from each other in forms can be used as 
adjectives also. 

11 Ta. nirpta kayiRu long rope 

12 Ka. ubbida de:ka fat body 

13 Ma. veluttakutti white boy 

14 Te. papdioa papdu riped fruit 

In Tamil we find not only niitta kayiRu but various other forms 
as well to denote the same thing. 

15 periya kayiRu 

16 ni.'ltuk kayiRu 

17 ni:itak kayiRu 

18 ni:}ak kayiRu 

19 ni:lama:Na kayiRu 

Though they are different in form they are understood in the 
same way and they are all considered as adjectives. In forms 
like 


20 

Ta. 

karum katal 

black sea 

21 

Ta. 

ciRu malai 

small hill 

22 

Ka. 

kiRu ve^tu 

small hill 

23 

Ma. 

perum kaiRRo 

wild wind 

24 

Te. 

cen da:mara 

red lotus 


we find only the base forms. But we can also have as in (11-14) 
the so-called relative participle form. Yet this cannot be 
considered as relative participle. 

suNiTi chattbrh commemoration vouumb 


long rope 
>» 
ff 

9f 



Another instance can also be found in forms like 

25 Ta. karu niRam black colour 

26 Ta. vei} ta:marai white lotus 

27 Ta. veUaip pacu white cow 

28 Ta. velutta paiyan white boy 

where we find the base noun {yellai) and the relative 
participle {velutta) forms. 

Mention also has to be made about forms like 

29 Ta. ni:|ama:na kayiRu long rope 

30 Ka. uddavaida hagga „ 

31 Te. poduguayina ta:du „ 

and 

32 periya vi:tu big house 

33 valiya vi:t3 „ 

34 dodd^ mane „ 

35 a. pedda illu „ 

where we find the complex forms ni: lam+a:na udda+a:da 
podugu+a.yina and the simple forms like periya etc. Though 
we find different forms like the above they are understood in 
the same way and they are all considered as adjectives. 

Though we find various relative participle form like velutta 
'white*, kaRutta *black’, nUifta 'long*, ubbida *fat*, pai}dina 
'ripe* etc., we do not use other tense forms like velukkum 'which 
will become white’, kaRukkum 'which will become black*, ni:- 
lum, velukkiRa, kaRukkiRa etc. as adjectives. But as relative 
participles the above forms with constrasts in tenses are made 
use of where the tense distinction is very clearly maintained. 
But this is not the case when the so called past tense forms 
are used as adjectives. 

Adjectives, as already mentioned, generally occur in the 
attributive position. 

36 Ta. nalla icai good music 

37 Ma. nalla kutti good boy 


KoiBcmm in oslavtowa 
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Adjective can be modified by inteosifiers like mika (Ta.), 
valare (Ma.), bahale (Ka.), ca;/a;(Te.), ‘very* etc. 


38 


Ta. 


A 


V, 


rempa ^ 


mika 


I 


nalla icai very good music 


39 Ma. va]are nalla sangi:tam ” 

40 Ka. bahala cenna sangi:ta ** 

41 Te. ca:la:manci sangiitam ” 

It is also to be mentioned that not only adjectives but 
adverbs as well take intensifiers. 


42 

Ta. 

43 

Ma. 

44 

Ka. 

45 

Te. 

46 

Ta. 

47 

Ma. 

48 

Ka. 

49 

Te. 

Adjectives 

can 


rempa 


I 


nalla ^ 


t nanku 


I 


ceyta:n he did it very 

well 


99 


valare nallata:yittu ceytu 
bahala cenna:gi ma:dida 
ca:la: ba:ga: ce:s^:du „ 

rempa ve:kama:ka patittam he read 

very fast 


valare 


I 


vergattil'l 


ve:gam 


I 


paticcu 


baha]a ve:gava:gi o:dida 
ca:la:tondaraga:cadiv4:du 


99 


9t 


this can be best seen in Tamil though in other Dravidian lan¬ 
guages the situation is slightly different. 


Expressions like 

50 Ta. kafal peritu the ocean is big 

51 Ta. po:r aritu the war is difficult 


are very common in Tamil with appellative finite verb forms as 
predicate though this type of construction is very limited in 
Malayalam. 

52 Ma. katal valutat^o the ocean is big 

53 Ma. pe:na ciRutaiuo the pen is small 
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lo Kannada we find only forms like olleyvanu ‘one who is 
good*, dod(iavanu ‘one who is big*, doddadu ‘one which is big* 
and these can be equated with the forms Wktnallavantperiyavan, 
periyatu etc. in Tamil which are considered as appellative con¬ 
jugated nouns rather than appellative verb predicates. In 
Telugu also we find expressions like : 

54 Te. samudram nallatidi the ocean is black 

55 Te. adi cedd^di that is bad 

These predicates can also take intensifiers and expressions 
like: 

56 Ta. ka^al mikap peritu the ocean is very big 

57 Ta. avan mikap periyaN He is very big 

which are very common. 

It is true that karitu, aritu etc. are considered as appellative 
verbs (kuRippuviNai) by Tamil grammarians and nalla, kariya 
etc. are considered as a appellative relative participle (kuRippu 
peyareccam). Kerala paininiyam, a 20th century grammar of 
Malayalam, also considered these as a kind of {peyareccam) 
relative participle. 

By kuRippu vinai the Tamil grammarians mean not only 
forms like karitu^ initu ‘sweet-it* etc. but forms like utalye:N 
‘have-F, kaiyaN ‘one who possesses hand* etc. and though we 
agree with them we make a distinction between them. By 
adjective we mean only the items like karitu etc. and ufaiye:N, 
kaiyaN etc. are not considered as adjectives. Though all adjec¬ 
tives are considered as appellative verbs, all appelative verbs 
are not considered as adjective by us. 

It has been shown by many generative grammarians that 
adjective in English are also verbs as both of them share many 
common properties. Lakoff (1970: 115-133) and others have 
convincingly argued that both adjectives and verbs are members 
of a single category which be calls ‘VERB*. The true verb is 
marked as 


ADJECTIVES m muVIDUN 
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and the adjective is marked as 

r+v 1 
L + ADJ J 

It is not our intention to enumerate here the arguments 
advanced by him and Postal (quoted by Lakoff, 1970 : 15) and 
we agree with them in many respects. As already mentioned 
words like nal ‘good’, peru ‘big’ etc. are rightly considered by 
Tamil grammarians as appellative verbs which are considered 
as a kind of verb. The surface behaviours of appellative verbs 
are such that traditional grammarians were able to understand 
very easily the similarities of verbs and appellatives which they 
call a verb kuRippu viNai. 

Like verbs, the appellative verbs can also be predicates. 

58 Ta. avan vanta:n he came 

59 Ta. avan nallan he is good 

60 Ta. atu ti:tu that is bad 


Like verbs, the appellatives can also take adverbial construe 
tions, though in a limited way. 


61 Ta. avan ennaivita o:tuva:n 

• * 

He runs faster than me 


62 Ta. avan ennaivita nallan 

He is better than me 

As verbs, appellatives can also undergo the relativization 
rule and can be used as modifiers. 


63 Ta. paiyan vanta:n 

the boy came 

64 Ma. kutti vannu 

65 Ka. huduga banda 

66 Te. abba:yi occ^:du 

67 Ta. pe:na peritu 

pen big 

68 Ma. pe:na valutamo 


-= > vanta paiyan 
the boy who came 
*» > vanna ku^ti 
» > banda huduga 
= > occina abba;yi 
« > periya pe:na: 
big pen 

« >valiya pema 
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Conjugated nouns are also formed from appellative verbs as 
in the case of pure verbs. 

69 Ta. ceytavan one who did something 

70 Ta. vantavan one who came 

71 Ma. vannavan „ 

72 Ka. bandavanu „ 

73 Ta. periyavan one who is big 

74 Ma. valiyavaN » 

75 Ka. doddavanu ,» 

76 Te. peddavaidu » 

It may be possible to add some more to the list and this 
shows that the appellative verbs and verbs have many common 
features and this justifies that they may be grouped under one 
category called ‘VERBS’. 

Generative grammarians are also of the view that certain 
attributive adjectives are to be derived form predicative adjec¬ 
tives and if it is not done so we may have to repeat various 
specifications both for attributes and predicates. Phrases like 
‘the quiet child’ is derived from the phrase 

the child who is quiet 

which in turn is derived from 

[ [ the child j ] [the child- is quiet ] 

NP NP NP S S NP 

where we find a noun phrase which is modified by a sentence in 
which we have the predicate adjective ‘quiet’. This undergoes 
various transformations and finally we get the phrase ‘the quiet 
child’. 

This is also the same case in Tamil and noun modifiers like 
nalla ‘good’, periya ‘big’ etc. can be derived from appellative 
predicates like nallatu ‘good-it*, peritu ‘big-it’ etc. Though the 
predicate and the modifier are syntactically two diflferent 
grammatical categories, the semantic relationship that exists 
between the noun and the predipate on the one hand the noun 
and the modifier on the other seem to be one and the same. 


ADACnvES IN DRAVIDIAN 
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Both of them denote one and the same thing though in a 
slightly different way. When one says 

77 Ta. paiyan nallan the boy is good 

78 Ta. nalla paiyan the good boy 

both of them are understood in the same way and therefore 
there Is nothing wrong in deriving one from the other. 

It is also, to be noted that expressions like 

79 Ta. vanta paiyan the boy who came 

80 Ma. vanna kut|;i „ 

81 Ka. banda hu^uga „ 

82 Te. occina abba:yi „ 

etc. are derived from sentences like 

83 Ta. paiyan vanta:n the boy came 

84 Ma. kutti vannu „ 

85 Ka. huduga banda „ 

86 Te. abba'.yi occ^:du „ 

and this also supports the view that certain adjectives are also 
to be derived from predicates of the sentences which are used 
as modifiers. 

Adjectives also behave, in many respects, like relative parti> 
ciple and it will not be out of place to mention one or two 
here. It is well known now that there are two kinds of 
(relative participles) relative clause, viz., the restrictive and non- 
restrictive relative clauses and this nomenclature can also be 
seen in the case of adjective. Consider the following : 


87 

Ta. periya malai 

big hill 

88 

Ma. valiya mala 

9» 

89 

Ka. dodda vetfu 

9» 

90 

Te. pedda kopda 

• » 


etc. In the above expressions we find the attributes periya, 
vatiya, dodda, pedda modifying the noun and the expressions 
denote only a certain sub-set of things referred to. When some 
one says something about periya malai he refers to only a hill 
which is big in size and thereby restricts his remarks only to 
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that type of hill alone. The attribute big therefore isolates that 
kind of hill from all other types, say small and medium and 
therefore these attributes may be called ‘restrictive adjectives'. 

But this is not the case with the attributes found in expres¬ 
sions like 

91 Ta. ciRiya ke:ralam small Kerala 

92 Ma. ceRiya keiralam „ 

93 Ka. cikka ke:rala „ 

94 Te. cinna keiraja „ 

etc. where the attribute ciRiya etc. do not make any sub-sets 
of the noun it modifies; keiralam is a unique noun and the 
modifier just says something about the size of the state and 
does not separate one Kerala from the other. It just mentions 
that Kerala is small in size. This is also the case with attri¬ 
butes forming expressions like 

President Tito 
Professor Householder 
famous Niagara 

etc. and these attributes are generally called non-restrictive 
attributes. 

The distinction is known for sometime in English and yet 
only very recently the grammarians have attempted to under¬ 
stand such constructions in transformational terms. Though 
grammarians like Jespersen (1958 : 112) have talked about non- 
restrictive adjective, it has got its importance only after the 
generative grammarians have taken up the matter. Despite 
there is no agreement among the grammarians with regard to 
the deep structure of this class of attributes there is agreement 
that the restrictive and non-restrictive clauses and attributes 
will have dififerent deep structures.^ 

It is to be noted that the relative participle constructions 
like 

vanta paiyan the boy who came 

are derived from the structures like 
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paiyan. vaotam j j 

NP boy. S boyj came S NP 

and this simplifies the grammar a great deal. This also 
supports the view that adjectives are also to be derived from 
similar structures where we find adjective predicates. 

It is true that all verbs can be found as predicate whereas 
this is not the case with the appellative. Items like ma: *big*, 
am ‘beautiful’ etc. cannot occur as predicate. In English also 
we find examples like 

utter fool 
nuclear scientist 

etc. which cannot be derived from the predicate adjective. But 
words like peritu ‘big-it’, ciRitu ‘small-it* etc. can occur as 
predicates. 

Appellatives behave differently from the verbs in that the 
former generally exists in stative relation whereas the latter in 
many other relations. 


95 

Ta. 

maram peritu 

the tree is big 

96 

Ta. 

periya maram 

big tree 

97 

Ma. 

maram valuta:ns 

• 

the tree is big 

98 

Ka. 

mara doddatu 

the tree is big 

99 

Ka. 

dodd& mara 

big tree 

100 

Te. 

ceftu peddadi 

the tree is big 

101 

Te. 

pedda cettu 

big tree 

s also another kind of adjective which we find in 
s like 

102 

Ta. 

ve:kama:na kutirai 

fast horse 

103 

Ta. 

ve:kama:na ka:rRu 

fast wind 

104 

Ma. 

ve:gata ulla kutira 

fast horse 

105 

Ka. 

ve:gava:da kudure 

fast horse 

106 

Te. 

ve:gamga:parigette:gurram 

the horse which 
runs fast 

107 

Te. 

ve: gamga: vi :ce: ga:li 

Strong wind 


j- j- paiyan. J _ j- 
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Though these adjectives are used with the nouns they are 
not really ascribed to the nouns absolutely, but only to the verb 
which denotes the action performed by the agentive noun. The 
verb may be easily understood from the adjective and the 
noun. When it is said i 

ve:kama:na kutirai (102) 

etc., it means 

108 Ta. ve:kama:ka o:|ukiRa kutirai 

the horse which runs fast 


109 Ma. veikattil o:tunna kutira 

110 Ka. ve:gava:gi o:duva kudure 

and by 

ve:kama;Da ka:RRu (103) 

it is meant 


111 Ta< ve:kama:ka 


vi:cukiRa 
atikk iRa 
varukiRa 
etc. 


h4-ka:RRu 


the wind which 


blows 
• comes 
, etc. 



These verbs are decided by the co-occurrences of the 
adjective or the adverb and the noun, and the verbs are 
considered as Tamily of verbs’ (Vendler, 1968 : 92) and this 
concept of family of verbs is also applicable at many points. ‘ 

Though in phrases like 

ve:kama:na kutirai 
ve:kama:na ka:RRu 


the adjective ve:kama:na is in construction with the noun 
kutirai ‘horse’ in the surface level it is quite clear that in the 
deep structure we have to posit the adverb ve:kama:ka ‘fast’ 
which needs a verb like o.’fu ‘run’. The phrases like ve:kama: 
Na kutirai are to be derived from ye:kama:ka o:tukiRa 
kutirai by deleting the verb o:fifkiRa and changing the adverb 
into adjective. 
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ve:kama:ka o:(ukiRa kutirai 
‘fast’ by which runs horse 

ve:kama:na kutirai 

Similarly 

112 Ta. poRumaiya:na paiyan patient boy 

113 Ta. kavanamama paiyan careful boy 

114 Ta. niya:ma:na aracan just king 

etc. are also to be derived from 

115 Ta. poRumaiya:ka ceykiRa paiyan 

the boy who does patiently 

116 Ta. kavaNama:ka ceykiRa paiyan 

the boy who does carefully 

117 Ta. niya:ma;ka adukiRa aracan 

the king who rules justly 

Note that in Telugu it is very difficult to find an expression 
equivalent to ve:kama:Na kutirai ‘fast horse’ with the 
adjective and this is always expressed as ve:gamga:parigatte: 
gurram (106) which has an adverb plus a verb. This is also the 
same case with expressions like niya:yama:na aracan ‘just king* 
which is expressed as 

118 Te. Bya:yanga paripa:lince:ra:ju 

the king who rules justly 

and this can be shown as an evidence for the derivation of 
certain adjectives from adverbs. This class of adjectives yield 
readily transformations like 

119 Ta. kutirayin ve:kama:na o:ltam 

fast running of the horse 

120 Ma. kutirayup ve:gattilulla o:ltam 

121 Ka. kuduraya ve;gava:de o:t|a 

122 Ta. paiyanin poRumaiya : na ceyal 

patient action of the boy 

123 Ta. aracanin niya:yama:na a:fci 

just rule of the king 

124 Ka. niya;yava:de a:dalita ,, 

125 Te. nyatmayina paripadane „ 
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etc. This shows that these adjectives behave different from 
adjectives like periya *big', ciRiya ‘small* etc. 

It is now clear that adjectives like ciRiya etc. are directly 
ascribed to the nouns they modify whereas adjectives like 
ve:kama:na ‘fast* etc. are directly ascribed to the verbs. They 
are in the deep level only adverbs. But it has been shown that 
CiRiya etc. are to be considered as verbs [+Adjectival ] and they 
resemble, in many ways, the relative participles. It is well 
known that relative clauses are derived from sentences and the 
same is followed in the case of adjectives also. 

Adjectives like periya etc. are derived from something like 
the following: 

126 [ malai peritu ] [ malai ] 

NP S S NP NP NP 

NP 

/ \ 

/ \ 

Z' \ 

S NP 

/\ 

/ \ 

/ \ 

NP VP 

1 

Ap.V 


N 

1 

ADJ 

1 

peritu 

N 

malai| 

malaij 

‘hill’ 

‘big-it’ 

. ‘hill’ 


Several transformations are involved in generating the surface 
structure and the most important transformation may be the 
ADJECTIVILIZATION transformation which operates on the 
predicative adjective changing it into attributive adjective. This 
transformation changes the predicate into attribute and makes 
the structure be ready to undergo another important transforma¬ 
tion called EQUI-NP DELETION which deletes the identical 
noun found in the constituent sentence. Mention has to be 
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made that the identical noun malai in the constituent and matrix 
sentences are the deep structure nouns and this can be considered 
as one of the conditions for the structures of relative clause and 
adjective constructions as well. 

After the application of the Equi. NP deletion we get the 
intermediate structure something like the following : 

127 NP 

/ \ 

/ \ 

/ \ 

S NP 

I 

VP N 

Ap.V.a 

peritu malai 

‘big-it' ‘hiir 

Note that the embedded S node in 127 no longer has branches 
and therefore it is deleted. S NODE DELETION operates on 
(126) as in many derivations-verbal participles, relative participles 
etc. and the importance of the rule is well known. This rule 
provides another intermediate structure. 

128 


NP 

/ \ 

/ \ 

N 


/ 

N 

\ 

VP 

NP 


N 

Ap.V.a 

1 


1 

peritu 

malai 

‘big-it’ 

‘hill* 
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On this intermediate structure ADJECTIVILIZATION 
transformation is applied which converts the predicate into 
adjective. 


peritu 

+ 

ADJ 

“f> • 

j 

' peri-m 
pe:r 

. periya . 

peri 

+ 

m 

«> pcrum 

peri 

+ 

a 

-> periya 


The operation of all these rules will give the following 
surface structure 

129 

NP 

/ \ 

/ \ 

X \ 

Adj. NP 


N 


periya malai 

‘big’ ‘hill’ 


periya malai is often interpreted as 

130 Ta. perita:ka irukkiRa/uUa malai 

‘bigly’ ‘which is’ ‘hill’ 

the hill which is big 

and this is also the same case with ceRiya pe:Na ‘small pen* 
etc. which is connected with 

131 Ma. ceRiyata:y4tulla pe:Na 

the pen which is small 

The same can be found in Kannada and Telugu also 

132 Te. peddatigamnna kopd^ 

the hill which is big 

133 Ka. dodd£^da:gi iruva befta 

the hill which is big 
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All these expressions in turn are connected with 

134 Ta. malai perita:ka irukkiRatu 

the hill is big 

135 Ma. pe:Na:ceruta:yil|unfe 

the pen is small 

136 Te. kopd^ peddatiga:undi 

137 Ka. be|ta dodd^taigi ide 

the hill is big 

etc. If they are all connected, what will be the deep structure 
for these expressions ? And the most important question is 
whether the copula we find in items (130-137) viz., iru/Ml/a, 
unna, ide etc., is to be posited in the deep structure. 

Those who maintain that adjectives are verbs consider 
'copula as a surface phenomenon only as otherwise it would be 
incompatible. Lakoflf (1970) rightly considers this as a surface 
phenomenon and this is used only as a bearer of inflectional 
features like tense etc. 

It is true that the copula plays a very prominent role in many 
natural languages and its role in Dravidian syntax cannot also 
be minimised. Kothandaraman (1972 : 15-27) has also very ably 
shown its existence and importance in Dravidian syntax. 

It is also to be mentioned that sentences like 

malai peritu (126) the hill 'is big 
are considered as a truncated form of 

malai perita;ka irukkiRatu/ullatu the hill is big(ly) 
where we find the copula iru and »/ and the so called adverbial 
form perita:ka. This poses another question whether the 
attributive adjectives are to be derived from this kind of 
adverbs. 

It is also to be mentioned that various predicative adjective 
constructions arc expressed by making use of adverbial copula 
constructions. Expressions like 

138 It is hot 
is expressed as 
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139 Ta. itu cu:ta:ka irukkiRatu 
or 

140 Ta. itu cu:tu 

in Tamil. Unlike in Tamil it is expressed is Telugu only aa 

141 Te. itu ve:4iga:undi it is hot 

and we find mmiy forms like 

142 Te. itu eraga:undi it is red 

143 Te. itu mettaga:undi it is soft 

All these indicate the important role played by the copula. But 
yet it does not seem that it has to be set up in the deep 
structure. 

Turning to adjectives found in expressions like ve:kama: 
na kutirai ‘fast horse’ it has to be mentioned that while we find 
derived adverbs in (134>137) we find adverbs in the deep struc¬ 
ture itself in the case of (108-110) etc. In case like (126) only a 
noun and the adjective are set up in the deep level whereas in 
(108-110) a noun, adverb and a verb are found. Since these 
constructions fall in line with regular relative participle the 
deep structure will look something like the following : 


144 








/ 

S 

/ \ 


/ 










NP 

/ \ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\. 


NP 


NP 




\ 

VP 

/ \ 


Ta. kutirai 
Te. gurram 
‘horse* 


Adv. 


ve:kama:ka 

vergamga: 

‘fast* 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


oifukiRatu 

parigettutoindi 

‘runs-is* 


\ 


NP 


N 


kutirai 

gurram 

‘horse* 
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Several traDsformations are made use of to obtain (102). 
Firstly^ relative participle transformation which operates on the 
above structure and it changes the predicate finite verb into 
relative participle in Tamil: 

o:tukir(atu) - > o:tukir(atu) 4- R.P. 

‘runs’ ‘runs’ which 


Second, the Equi. NP deletion transformation operates and 
it deletes the identical noun kutirai in the constituent sentence 
and we get: 


145 


NP 

/ \ 




/ 

/ 

S 

I 

VP 

/ \ 

/ \ 




/ 




\ 


Adv. 


ve:kama:ka 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 

NP 


N 


\ 


oitukiR (atu) + RP kutirai 


On the above intermediate structure another transforma¬ 
tion S. Node deletion operates which is followed by another 
transformation Verb reduction. This deletes the verb oitukiRatu 
and leaves R. P. alone. 

ve:kama:ka-l-o:tukiRatu4-RP - >ve:kama:ka+RP 

Another transformation deletes the adverb marker—a;ka 
and joins RP with ve:kam and makes it ye:kama:na 

ve:kama: ka + RP ->ve:kama:na 
fastly 4- RP fast 

gnd finally we get 
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NP 

/ \ 


/ 

\ 

/ 

\ 

/ 

\ 

Adj. 

1 ** 

NP 

1 


ve'.kamama 

kutirai 

‘fast’ 

‘horse* 


The point is that certain adjectives are derived from adverbs. 
This shows that expressions like ve:kama:na kutirai ‘fast horse* 
is derived from expressions like ve:kama:ka o:tukiRa kutirai ‘the 
horse which runs fast’: 

ve:kam+Adv.+o:t:ukiRa kutirai -> 
ve:kam+Adj. kutirai 

It is true that in Telugu such transformations do not take place 
and the idea must be expressed only by ve:gamga:parigatte: 
gurram 'the horse which runs fast’. This is another evidence 
in favour of the present analysis. 

This kind of operation is very useful to explain many cases 
like 


Ta. 

paLutta pal am 

-4- 

pajuttu ujla pajam 

Te. 

pandina pandu 


pandi unna papdu 


‘ripe fruit* 


‘having riped which is fruit’ 

Ta. 

utainta pa;na: 

-4- 

utaintu ulla pa:nai 

Te. 

pagilina kuijda 

4— 

pagili unna kunda 


‘broken’ pot 


having broken ‘which is pot* 

Ta. 

aLakama paiyan 


aLaka:ka ulla paiyan 

Te. 

anandamayina 




abba:yi 

4- 

anamdanga unna abbaiyi 


beautiful boy 


‘beautifully’ ‘who is’ ‘boy* 

Mention 

also has to be made that both adjectives and adverbs 


can take intensifiers and this is ailso taken as an additional 
argument for such derivations. 
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Ta. mika ve:kaina:ka o:$ma:n We ran very fast 
veigamga 

Te. ca:la:ve:gamga:parigett(':^u ,, 

Ta. kutirai rempa ve:kama:ka „ 

oitinatu The horse ran very fast 

Te. gurram ca:Ia:ve;gamga:parigettiDdi „ 
and if one is derived from the other it will simplify the grammar 
a great deal. 

The verbal relation can also be seen in adjectives like 
kaitamama, praya:sama:yay ka$taya:det ka^tamayina etc. which 
can be seen in phrases like : 

147 Ta. kaStama:na karriyam difficult thing 

148 Ta. kaStamaina po:R difficult war 


149 Ma. pRayarsam | | yuddham 

^ • • * 

150 Ka. ka$lava:de yuddha 

151 Te. kastamayina yudbdham 


99 


99 


Here we need certain verbs or family of verbs to denote the 
action of some unknown agent which is not overt in the phrase. 
In this case not only verbs like cey ‘do’ are posited but the 
agentive nouns like na:m ‘we’ or makkal ‘people’ etc. as well 
as are posited. 


152. Ta. na:m ceyvataRku kaStama:Na katriyam 

difficult thing to do for us 


153 Ka. na:mage marduvatakke kastava.'de ka:yra 

154 Ma. namukka ceyya:n prayasam | | 

karriyam 


155 Te. manaki ceyyadarniki ka§|am | | papi 

etc. show the transformational possibility of (147-152). Though 
these phrases resemble very much (102-105) there is marked 
difference between them. The difference lies in the fact that 
while heads of the noun phrases in (102-105) are the agents 
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( subjects in the surface ) of the relevant verbs, the heads in 
(147-152) are only the objects of the verbs cey *do\ ma:iht ‘do*. 
puri *wage* etc. The war does not wage, but some one wages 
the war. Though we find sentences like : 


156 

Ta. 

po;r ceyvataRku kaS|am 





The war is difficult to wage 




ceyya:N "1 


157 

Ma. 

yuddham - 

r 

^ ceyyunnatiNoJ 





praya!sama:n3 


158 

Ka. 

yuddha ma:duvadakke kasta 


159 

Te. 

yuddham ceyyeda:niki ka$tam 


160 

Ta. 

po:R kaStama:natu The war is difficult 

161 

Ka. 

yuddha kaStavardaddu 


162 

Te. 

yuddham kastamayinadi 

99 


where we find the nouns />o;R etc. are used as subjects and 
they are only surface subjects. 

It is true that in 156-162 po:r etc. are used as the subjects 
in the surface level. But they are really the objects in the 
deep level which can be seen in sentences like : 

163 Ta. avanai atippatu kaStam 

It is difficult to beat him 
Beating him is difficult 

164 Ka. avannanu hodeyuvudu kasta „ 

165 Te. vanni kottadam ka^tam „ 

166 Ta. po:r ai cey vatu kaS^am It is difficult to 

wage the war 
Waging the war is 
difficult 

167 Ma. yuddham ceyyunnata 

pRaya:sama:n9 „ 

16fi Ka. yuddha ma:duvadu ka$ta „ 

169 Ka. yuddhavannu maicjuvadu ka$ta 

The so called subjects in 156-162 are only derived subjects 
and they are gotten by the operation called OBJECT RAISING. 
This rule operates on 170 and as the result 171 is gotten. 
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170 


NP 




/ 

/ 

S 

/\ 

/ \ 




NP 

/ \ 


\ 


S 

/x 

/ \ 

/_\ 

Ta. po:r ceytal 
Te. yuddham ceyyadam 
‘war’ ‘doing’ 


\ 

VP 

Vp.Va 


kaS^iam 

ka^tam 

‘difficult^ 


\ 


\ 


NP 


po:r 

yuddham 

‘war’ 


171 


NP 

/ \ 


/ 




\ 


\ 


\ 


NP 


/ 

S 

/ \ 

/ \ 

/ \ 

/ \ 

/ VP 

NP NP 1 

po:r J Vp. V.a 

S 

/ \ 

/ \ 

/ \ 


Ta. ceytal ka$$am po:r 

Te. yuddham ceyyadam kastam yuddham 
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After the OBJECT RAISING, another transformation 
called DATIVISATION which adds the dative case marker -ku 
(Ta.), ’ki (Te.) etc. to the verbal noun. This is followed by yet 
another transformation called VERB ADJUNCTION which 
adjoins the verb of the constituent sentence with the VP. As 
the result we get (172): 


172 


NP 


N 


/ 


/ 


Ta. po:r 


‘war* 



NP 




/ \ 

/ \ 




/ \ 



/ 


\ 


/ 


\ 


/ 


\ 


/ 


\ 


s 


NP 

/ \ 


I 


^ \ 




\ 


! 


\ 




VP 

1 


/ 

\ 



/ 

\ 



/ 

\ 



Dat. 

Ap.Va 

N 

1 

ceyvataRku 

kaStam 

1 

po:r 

ceyyadainiki 

kastam 

yuddham 

‘to do* 

‘difficult’ 

‘war* 


When several transformations like ADJECTIVALISATION, 
EQ. NP DELETION, VERB DELETION etc. take place we 
finally get (173). 
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173 . 


NP 

/ \ 


/ \ 

/ \ 

/ \ 

/ \ 

/ \ 

Adj. NP 


Ta. kaStamaina po:r 

Te. kastamayina yuddham 

‘difficult’ ‘war* 


There are many cases in which the adjectives are ascribed 
to other categories like locative and instrumental. Consider 
the following: 


174 

Ta. 

kaSfamarna ammi 

difficult grinding stone 

175 

Ka. 

kastava:de ammi 
• • 


176 

Te. 

kastamayina ro:lu 


177 

Ta. 

kaSfamama vi:tu 

difficult house 

178 

Ka. 

ka§tava:de mane 

9f 

179 

Te. 

? kastamayina illu 

99 

180 

Ta. 

iNiya pa:yal 

sweet bed 


All these need certain verbs like arai ‘grind’, va:L ‘live/ 
pa^u ‘sleep’ etc. in order to explain the full meanings of them. 
It is true that the first two are ambiguous and they have at 
least two senses each. One is exhibited by positing the above 
verbs which show the locative relation between the verb and 
the noun and thereby between the adjectives and the noun. 
This can be clearly seen in : 
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181 Ta. ataippataRku kaStamaina ammi 

The grinding stone on which difficult to grind 

182 Ka. arayuvudakke kaslava:de ammi „ 

183 Te. dampa<la:niki kas^amayina ro:lu ,» 

184 Ta. va.’LuvataRku kaStama^oa vi:tu 

The house in which it is difficult to live 


185 Te. un^ada:niki kastamayina illu „ 

186 Ta. ammi araippataRku kaStam 

The grinding stone is difficult to grind 

187 Te. illu un^aanikki kas^am 

The house is difficult to live 


where we find the verb arai ‘grind’ and va:L ‘live’ overtly 
present. 


It is to be noted that these expressions are very well 
related to: 

188 Ta. ammiyil araippatu ka§(am 

Grinding on the grinding stone is difficult 
It is difficult to grind on the grinding stone 


189 Ka. ammiyalii araivadu kasta „ 

190 Te. rotilo:dampa<(am ka^tain „ 

191 Ta. vj.'itil va:luvatu kaStam 

Living in the house is difficult 
It is difficult to live in the house 


192 Te. iptlomp^a^am ka${am 


where we find locative markers -//, -alii and -lo. These 
expressions clearly show that the so called subject in (186,187) 

arc only derived ones and they are gotten by LOCATIVE 
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RAISING to the position of subject of tbe matrix sentences as 
shown below: 


193 


NP 

/ \ 

/ \ 


/ \ 

/ \ 

/ \ 

S NP 

/ \ 

/ \ 

/ 

/ 

NP 


\ 

\ 

VP 


Vp.Va. I 

N 

S 

/\ 

/ \ 

/ _ \ 


Ta. ammiyil araippatu 
Ka. ammiyalli araivadu 
Te. ro:tilo dampacjam 


kaStam 

ammi 

kastam 

ammi 

kastam 

ro:lu 


After Locative raising many other transformations like 
DATIVISATION. VERB ADJUNCTION take place and we 
get the following: 
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NP 


/\ 

/ \ 





/ 

\ 





/ 

\ 





/ 

\ 





/ 

\ 





/ 

\ 





S 

NP 




/\ 






/ \ 






/ \ 





/ 

\ 




NP 

VP 






/\ 






/ \ 




N 

/ \ 

N 




Dat. Ap.Va. 

I 1 

1 

! 


Ta. 

am 

mi 

araippataRku kaStam 

i 

ammi 

Ka. 

ammi 

arayuvudakke ka$tam 

ammi 

Te. 

ro:lu 

dampadaniki ka^tam 

ro:lu 


When several other transformations like ADJECTIVILISA- 
TION, EQUI-NP DELETION, VERB DELETION etc. take 
place, we finally get (195) 

195 

NP 

/\ 

/ \ 


/ \ 

/ \ 

/ \ 

/ \ 

Adj. NP 

I 

N 

I 

Ta. kaS|ama:na ammi 

Ka. kaslavade ammi 

Te. kas^amayina ro:lu 
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As mentioned earlier the positing of verbs like tuyil *sleep' is 
necessitated to understand the noun phrase fully and untess this 
is done logically it may not be possible to explicate the full 
meaning of the phrase. Though in many cases the verbs are 
not found in the noun phrases in certain cases they are also 
mentioned, as in the case of 

196 tuyil in pa:yal ‘sweet bed to sleep* ‘sleep’ ‘sweet* 
‘bed* 

This shows the rightness of the analysis shown above. 

It is true that we find expressions like the following in 
Tamil: 

197 maram pa:rppataRku paccai 

The tree is green to see 

198 kafal pa:rppataRku karitu 

The sea is black to see 

The above expressions look very similar to (156—158). But 
their derivational history is quite different and .this may be seen 
from the ungrammaticality of 

199 *marattai pa:rppatu paccai 

^Looking at the tree is green 

200 *kataiai pa:rppatu karitu 

^Looking at the sea is black 
etc. But this is not the case with (175) and (181). The 
transformational possibilities that we find in 

201 avanaik katpppatu elitu 

Seeing him is easy 
It is easy to see him 

202 avan ka:ppataRku eliyan 

He is easy to see 

203 avan ka:tcikku' eliyan 

He is easy to see 

204 avano:(u paLakutal initu 

It is sweet to move with him 

205 avan paLakuvataRku iniyan 

He is sweet to move with 
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206 avan paLakkattiRku iniyan 

He is sweet to move with 
literally, he is sweet for close movement 

207 inta kattiya:! vefluvatu kafinam 

Cutting with this knife is difficult 

208 inta katti vetfuvataRku ka^iinam 

This knife is difficult to cut with 

etc, cannot be seen in the case of (163-167) and (180-196). This 
shows that ( 163-67, 180-196 ) they cannot be equated with 
(95-101), though they look very similar. 

In this paper only a very few features of adjectives have 
been studied and many more have to be done and further 
research will unfold many interesting phenomena of this 
grammatical category. 


Notes 

1 It is very gratifying to note that in Tolka:ppiyam we find a reference 
of noD-restrictive adjective inaccuftu Ula:pa^pu "adjective, which 
does not distinguish one object from the other of the same kind’*. 

The reference is found in cotra 

iNaccut (ilia :p panpukol peyarkko^ai 

vaLakkarRalla ceyyu la: Re: [18] 

which is generally interpreted as 

"the use of adjectives which are not restrictive in character is 
allowed only in poetry**. 

Though the present author differs from others in detail he perfectly 
agrees with them that in the above cu:tram Tolka:ppiyam speaks about the 
non-restrictive adjective. Tolka:ppiyar was able to understand the differences 
beUKven these two kinds of adjectives, one distinguishing one set of things 
from another set of things of same kind and the other just giving some 
more information about the noun which is modified. 

AU the commentators are of the opinion that this kind of usage is 
allowed (mly in poetry and not in ordinary speech. vaLakka:RalIa ceyyida: 
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Re: is interpreted as *it is not in the ordinary speech; but only in tiie 
poetry*. But one can very often find expressions like 
nidakkatal blue sea 

vellai tantam white tusk 

etc. even in ordinary common speech where adjectives like nUlam 'blue*, 

veUai ‘white* are used as non-restrictive adjectives. 

• • 

vaLakka:RalIa ceyyulua:Re:reA\\y means “adjectives are customarily used 
to distinguish one member from the other member of the same kind of 
items but the use of non-restrictive adjectives is something not customary. 
It is used to say something poetically or emphatically*'. If this interpreta¬ 
tion is accepted one can account for such usages in ordinary speeches also. 
It is very gratifying to note that the earliest extant grammar of Tamil was 
able to note such a minute differences between these two grammatical 
categories and considers it as to be incorporated in the grammar. 

2 Tolka:ppiyar also said something very near to this. Dealing with 
cases he says: 

“ve'.RRumaip porulai virikkum ka:lai 
i:RRunin RiyaluN tokaivayiN pirintu 
palla:Ra:kap porulpunarn ticaikkum 
ella:c collum uriya veNpa" 

“When one wants to expatiate the meanings of the cases mentioned 
above it is said that all words [verbs] which give appropriate meaning must 
be considered**. 

Commentators give the following examples : 
kutirai te:r horse chariot 

f 1 

chariot J dragged I by horses 

I etc. J 

kulaik ka:tu » ear with rings 
r which has . 

ear | worn with I rings 
etc. J 
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WORD-FORMATION AS A 
LINGUOSTYLISTIC CATEGORY 

OLGA AKHMANOVA and IRINA KRASNOVA 
Moscow State University 

Morphology is firmly established as the science of the system 
of morphological oppositions, proper to a given language, that 
is, the system of its grammatical categories. Derivation and 
composition form the 'Mexical” part of morphology. At present, 
although we possess vast amounts of descriptive information, 
neatly arranged into types, patterns, etc., there is still plenty of 
controversy as far as the problems of lexical morphology are 
concerned. In spite of the enormous amount of work done, the 
relationship between the facts of a given language, the proposed 
categorizations, and the methods of investigation has not beeni 
properly explained. 

It is difficult to find a linguistic trend not concerned, one 
way or another, with questions of lexical morphology, or word- 
formation. It is also a well-known fact that there exists a large 
number of papers and monographs where the relevant basic 
theoretical questions are discussed in detail, such as: the place 
of word-formation among other linguistic disciplines; the 
problem of productivity of word-building patterns; the relation¬ 
ship between morphological segmentability {clenimosV) and 
derivational capacity {proizvodnosf ); the principles of morphe¬ 
mic {morfemnyj) analysis as distinct from those of derivational 
{slovoobrazovateVnyj) analysis, and many others^. 

However much may have already been said and written on 
the subject of “patterns** and “productivity** within different 
trends and directions of modern linguistic science, the problem 
still stands out. There is every reason to believe that neither 
the so-called ‘'traditional** investigations, nor the newest struc- 
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turalist approaches to lexical morphology have arrived at any¬ 
thing that could be regarded as really conclusive. It is, therefore, 
worth-while to repeat here Morris Hallers pronouncement made 
in his report to the Eleventh Congress of Linguists : “In spite 
of its obvious importance morphology, as this part of a 
grammar is traditionally called, has up to the present remained 
relatively unexplored*’*. Thus even the above-mentioned distinc¬ 
tion between “segmentability” and “derivational capacity”, 
although clear enough theoretically, is hardly ever applied to 
actual research*. 

Let us take, for example, three nouns all belonging to the 
same structural pattern : over-reacher, swimmer^ butler —and try 
to analyse them from the point of view of word-formation. 
Now, over-reacher is obviously an “occasional” or nonce-word. 
It is (1) readily segmentable into over-reach- + -er (morphological 
segmentability ), (2) thus proving the unlimited derivational 
capacity of the pattern. The word swimmer is different from 
over-reacher in the sense that it is not a nonce-formation : it is 
firmly established as part of the language’s word-stock. When 
using the word swimmer (which happens very often) the speaker 
takes little or no notice of its inner form, of its morphological 
structure, while in the case of over-reacher the inner form of 
the derivative cannot fail to impress itself both on the speaker 
and the hearer. Nevertheless, there remains the obvious fact 
that swimmer consists of swim- + -er. As for butler^ it is decom¬ 
posable into [ bAtl ] [ 3 : ] as a result of back formation. The 
fact that a ‘butler’ can be said to “buttle” shows, as it very well 
should, that an absolutely productive pattern works both ways. 

The problem is further complicated by lack of one-to-one 
correspondence between the Russian and the American English 
metalanguages. In the latter tradition (since the publication of 
Leonard Bloomfield’s "Language**) there have been assumed to 
exist three basic categories, or models of linguistic description, 
including lexical morphology : (1) lA—item and arrangement 
iclenimost*) ; (2) IP—-item and process (proizvodnost*) ; (3) WP— 
word and pattern (slovo i model*). Thus three instead of the 
Russian two. 
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“Item” here stands for morpheme, the smallest meaningful 
unit of the language. This unit or element is combined with 
other elements according to certain rules of “arrangement”. 
When morphemes are “arranged” according to certain rules, 
the result is regarded both as a “static” entity (lA), and as a 
process (IP). There is also the third member of the triad. 

The introduction of the term “word” requires additional 
explanation. It must always be borne in mind that however 
freely we may speak of morphemes, they only occur within 
words, as part of already existing or previously coined words. 
Patterns and lexical-morphological productivity, therefore, 
should never be discussed in the abstract, but only against the 
background of the already existing lexis, or vocabulary, of the 
language. This put us in mind of Morris Halle whose work in 
the held of word-formation seems to open up new vistas— 
especially as far as the development of lexical-morphological 
theory in the USA is concerned. According to Halle*, we 
require not only a list of “formatives” (or morphemes) + a 
system of morphological rules (which together determine the 
potential words of a language), but also (3) a d i c t i o n a r y of 
the already existing lexemes. The complete picture can then 
be presented in the following diagram : 

List of 

morphemes 

Bringing in the already existing lexemes is most important 
because linguistics cannot be divorced from philology: 
linguistic analysis must always go hand in hand with the philo¬ 
logical study of the facts of a given language. Derivational 
analysis cannot be confined to a mechanical “cutting up” or 
segmentation of words into morphemes (mexaniceskaja krojka 
morfem, as V. V. Vinogradov called it): the ultimate aim of the 
analysis is to get an insight into the unfathomable depths of 
meaning which is hidden behind the seemingly clear and 
transparent morphological structure of derived words”. 


Rules of word- Dictionary of 

formation actual words 
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Philological investigation always implies the study of texts. 
Thus, for instance: 

“Yes,” sighed Hannah, “that’s the main trouble with 
having money. It makes people want to say “Pooh”. And 
mostly they are a little too decent to say it, but they keep 
thinking it and wanting to say it until their mouths and 
noses get a sort of poohy expression.” 

(L. Douglas) 

If we merely segmented “poohy”, the only thing that would 
immediately strike the eye would be the fact that the adjective is 
formed by means of the productive sufl&x “-y”, but the root- 
morpheme in this case is neither nominal nor verbal, being 
represented by the interjection “pooh”, so that the pattern 
turns out to be extended to include interjections and not only 
nominal or verbal stems. 

Interesting as all these considerations may be, they do not 
give us even an approximate idea of what is the actual 
meaning or “philological value” of the nonce-word “poohy” ? 
The text tells us that although the interjection “pooh” usually 
expresses something like : “What does all this matter to me ?” 
or “I don’t care”, “poohy” does not simply mean “haughty and 
contemptuous”. The word is used here not to convey matter- 
of-fact information—that is, describe a person as haughty and 
contemptuous,—but to express a certain evaluative-emotional 
“content”, to describe the speaker’s attitude, and at the same 
time to draw the reader’s attention to the unusualness of the 
form and thus enhance the intended stylistic effect. 

Examples of this kind could be multiplied indefinitely : it is 
not difficult to show the ease with which speakers and writers 
use different (but always highly productive) word-building 
patterns to “invent” occasional words. Thus, for instance : 

Years of association with her had left him with no 
doubt as to his Aunt Hermione being a pretty hard-boiled 
egg, but he had never suspected her of quite such twenty- 
minutes-in-the-saucepan-ness as this. 

(P. G. Wodehouse) 
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P. G. Wodehouse freely draws upon the potential resources 
of the substantival pattern in ''-ness’*, forming an occasional 
word with a word-combination ("twenty minutes in the sauce¬ 
pan") for a stem. The comic effect produced by the nonce- 
formation is due not only to its unusual form, but also to the 
fact that it serves to sustain a humorous metaphor : "a pretty 
hard-boiled egg" is Bertie Wooster’s favourite way of describing 
this relative, but indignation at her petty and tyrannical nature 
called for something more expressive than the usual phrase. 

Professor Pringle was a thinnish, baldish, dyspeptic- 
lookingish cove with an eye like a haddock... 

(P. G. Wodehouse) 

—not merely "dyspeptic-looking”, but with something of 
that quality, with ‘‘-ish’’ all along to mollify the attributes. 

There was the dining-room, solidly, port-winily English, 
with its great mahogany tables, its eighteenth-century pic¬ 
tures—family portraits, meticulous animal paintings. 

(Aldous Huxley) 

Obviously, this nonce-formation can be correctly understood 
(as is always the case when textual / philological / reality is the 
subject) only if the reader is able to appreciate the particular 
and peculiar ‘‘vertical context". 

Everyone who is familiar with English fiction knows very 
well that in works of literature the very productive, mobile, 
easily reproducible patterns can be and are not only used, 
"neutrally”, for straightforward purposes of intellective 
information, but also for specific stylistic and aesthetic 
purposes. How, then, should formations of this kind be 
treated within the problem of "patterns and productivity” ? 
Can we be allowed to go on refining the methods of structural 
description disregarding the functional aspect of derivational 
processes and, worse still, neglecting altogether the sociolinguis- 
tic aspect of the problem ? Patterns are dead, their study is 
sterile and profitless if only the more formal, morphosyntactic 
aspect of the problem is taken into account. In formations like, 
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for example, “poohy” or “twenty-minutes-in-the-saucepaii-ness’* 
it is not the morphosyntactic, but the functional aspect 
of the derivational process that comes to the fore. Otherwise 
stated, when studying a natural human language, our 
attention should be focussed on the way this or that word¬ 
building model functions in actual speech. This is especially 
important in the investigation of productive patterns, because 
the productivity of a pattern is most clearly manifested on the 
level of speech, as part of what is now described by the 
formally “barbaric”, but essentially very useful term ‘‘speecho- 
logy”. It follows that in cases of this kind special methods of 
linguistic study are required, which have already been laid down 
in the well-known w'orks of V.V. Vinogradov and G.O. 
Vinokur”. The main idea, the basic principle on which the 
whole approach is based consists in distinguishing between two 
functions of speech and, accordingly, between two levels of 
analysis : the semantic level and the metasemiotic one. 

On the semantic level the function of linguistic units consists 
in passing on information ; it is based on the principle that each 
unit of expression is indissolubly connected with a correspond¬ 
ing unit of content. On the metasemiotic level the functioning 
of linguistic units (and speech in general) is completely different. 
Whereas on the semantic level we understand words as such, 
as a certain expression and a certain content making one global 
whole, on the metasemiotic level both the expression and the 
content of the word as used on the semantic level become 
expression for a new content—the metacontent. 

The complex relationship between the semantic and the 
metasemiotic levels of linguistic analysis was first discovered 
and explained by leading Soviet linguists. Thus, according to 
G.O. Vinokur and V.V. Vinogradov, the question of the meta¬ 
semiotic function of speech is of particular importance when we 
think of the specific character of fiction and more generally— 
the artistic creation as based on verbal art. This question was 
discussed in Vinogradov’s and Vinokur’s works in connection 
with the problem of the creative process in literature, literature 
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as an art, as tbe specific kind of reverberation of reality which 
takes the form of images. Let us take the following example : 

He needed a shave. Steinfelt and Morgan were dressers^ 
John was quite a dresser too. 

What is a dresser 1 Not simply a person who dresses, 
somebody who simply gets up in the morning and puts on his 
or her clothes. What it really means is that the people 
mentioned were mindful of the clothes they wore and in general 
of the way they looked; they thought highly of wearing fashion¬ 
able clothes, were well-dressed people. Evidently, in this case 
it becomes apparent that it is no longer just dress-^er^ but some¬ 
thing that is very complex, very subtle and elusive. 

He found her too familiar, she found him stupidly 
insentient, tough and indiarubbery where other people were 
concerned. 

(D. H, Lawrence) 

The use of the nonce-word indiarubbery expresses evalu¬ 
ation, which could not be derived as a simple arithmetical 
sum of the constituent morphemes. Indiarubbery does not 
mean “resembling indiarubber*’ or “containing indiarubber”— 
the general “dictionary” meaning of the pattern. What the 
author meant is that the cares and troubles of other people 
rebounded from his character as they would from an object 
made of indiarubber. 

Isobel and Kitty were “types”. Attractive, good figures, 
dumb-blondisht even though Isobel was a brunette. They had 

a naivet6 which was almost too good to be true. 

(John Creasey) 

It is interesting to note that the author deliberately uses 
“blond-” to speak of a brunette. To him stupidity is associated 
with a certain type of “blonde’". The metasemiotic conno¬ 
tation is enhanced by tbe discrepancy. 

Some more examples: 

He used to stop my perambulator and pat me on tbe 
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head and kiss me : he was an inveterate pram-stopper and 
patter and kisser. 

(Robert Graves) 

I caught him snaffling my silk socks. Right in the act, 
by Jove ! Directly I found that he was a sock-sneaker I gave 
him the boot. 

(P. G. Wodehouse) 
I will admit that Jupland is a very awkward customer— 
a trouble stirrery if there was one. 

(C. F. Gregg) 

To return to the principles of the philological 
approach to derivation. Lexical morphology seeks to explain 
the deep and interesting possibilities which are hidden in the 
productive derivational structures, to understand the actual 
functioning of language by exploring the derivational processes 
as actually occurring in different registers of the oral and the 
written forms of a language. 

This kind of analysis presupposes the “multi-level” approach 
to derivation: the morphological level (or morphological 
segmentability) as distinct from the lexicological one (that is, 
the problems of derivational capacity and productivity). The 
lexicological level, in its own turn, consists of two : the levels 
of semantic as against that of metasemiotic productivity. 
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TO THE ETYMOLOGY OF CONDITIONAL VERBAL 
PARTICIPLES IN DRAVIDIAN 
M. ANDRONOV 

Institute of Oriental Studies, Moscow 

Conditional verbal participles (CVP) are met with in Tamil, 
Malayalam, Kota, Kodagu, Kannada, Kuruba, Koraga, Bellari, 
Telugu, Kolami, Parji, Gadaba, Gondi, Konda, Pengo, Kui 
and Kuvi. 

In Classical Tamil the CVP suffixes -in / -il are added either 
to the stem (to the -kk-stem in strong verbs), or to the future 
tense suffixes -pp-, -itp-, as, e.g., in enin / enil ‘if say (s)’, 
parkkin / parkkil ‘if sec (s)’, iruppin ‘if sit(s)’, varuxitpin ‘if 
come(s)’.The modern CVP marker -a(l) is added to a past tense 
suffix, as in Coll. Ta. vanda<Lit. Ta. vandal ‘if come(s)’. It 
developed from the classical form axil ‘if become(s)*, preceded 
by a verbal participle, i.e. vandal ‘if come(s)’ from vandi axil 
‘having come if become (s).’ 

In Malayalam the CVP suffixes -il (classical), -al (modern) 
are related to those of Tamil. The only structural difference 
concerns the suffix -il, which in weak verbs can be added to the 
both stems, like in varil / varuxil, vannal ‘if come(s)’, ehgil, 
ennal ‘if say(s)’. 

These are connected etymologically with the suffixes -efhgi) 
in Mapila Malayalam and -engi in Kodagu, where Map. Ma. 
rauricce (hgi) ‘if cut(s)’ and Kod. bandShgi ‘if come (s)’ may be 
traced historically to verbal participles ( •muricci ‘having cut\ 
♦band* ‘having come*) followed by the CVP *e6gil ‘if say(8)’. 

The suffixes -in / -il, which underlie all these forms, are in 
fact the ancient Dravidian demonstrative-locative words *in / *11 
‘this place*. The CVPs formed by means of this suffix are in 
origin composite words, in which the first element (a verbal 
stem) determines the second element (a noun) on the analogy of 
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Ta. kuri.6atipir 'drinking water’ from kuri- ‘to drink' and 
tan^ir‘water*. The semantics of the whole construction develo¬ 
ped from the locative to the temporal and then shifted to 
the conditional, i.e. seyyil ‘if do(es)'<* ‘when do(es)*<* ‘(in) 
the place where do(es)’ on the analogy with ennum iyatti ‘if 
say(8)’ from iram ‘place’. 

The same structure is probably to be found in CVPs in 
Kuruba (like, e.g., in kijjan ‘if do(es)’ from the participle kijja 
'which did' + -an<*an ‘that place’) and in Classical Telugu, in 
which the suflBx -aij (also comparable to *&n / •al ‘that place’) 
is added to a past tense suffix (like, e.g., in parinan / paddan 
‘if fall(s)’ from the past participle parina / padda ‘which fell’ and 
-an< * ail). 

In Modern Telugu the CVP suffix -e, as in cSstg ‘if do(es)’, 
originates (P. S. Subrahmanyam, 1971, 236) from the word 
eni(n) ‘if’ (cf. -cftgi in Kodagu, egin in Tamil), whereas the 
preceding portion of the word is either traced, as believed by 
some scholars (e.g., K. Mahadeva Sastri, 1969, 240-241), to the 
past second person singular (i.e. cSste<cesiti-v-eni ‘if thou didst’ 
with the following generalization of meaning), or, which is more 
probable, coincides with the non-past verbal participle [i.e. 
ceste<cestu Sni(n) ‘if doing*]. 

In Kannada the CVP suffix -oj-e / -aye (classical) / -are 
(modern) is normally added to the past tense marker : bandore, 
bandare, bandare ‘if come(8)*. In earliest texts, however, some 
instances may be found when this suffix is also added both to 
the non-past and the negative markers, e.g. p€?vore ‘if say(s); 
appoye ‘if become(s)*, agadoye ‘if do(es) not become*, aradore 
‘if cannot’ (B. Ramachandra Rao, 1972, 142). These forms 
prove that they all are based on reinterpreted in conditional 
sense combinations of participles with the historic postposition 
*ore<oyap ‘when, while, as soon as’, which still can be met 
with in constructions like Ka. enal-orao ‘while saying’, Ta. 
vanda-v-uraQ ‘when came, on coming, immediately after coming*. 

This suffix is also found in the South-Western group (in the 
form of Be. On. Kor. -re, Tap. Kor. -re -ri, Mu. Kor. -$e. 
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•ta), where it is added, however, either to the present tense 
marker (as in Be. bark<Ia ‘if come(s)*), or to the stems com¬ 
parable with past or past perfect finite forms (as in On. 
Kor. kuttugnre *ifbeat(s)’ with ku^tugu ‘she / it beat’, Tap. 
Kor. kattigira, katfageri ‘if bind (s)’ with katJigi ‘he bound’, 
katfagi ‘he has bound’, Mu. Kor. ojjigite ojjigita ‘if say (s)* 
with ojjigi ‘he saidO. 

In Tulu this sufiiix has still retained the status of a particle 
(ra ‘if’), which is freely added to any finite form in the indicative 
mood : kalpuv^-ya ‘if I learn’, kalt{id)e-ra ‘if he (had) learnt*, 
etc. In the third person neuter singular the consonant of the 
particle is assimilated by the personal suffix [as in p5nda ‘if it, 
went’ from pondi ‘it went’ + ra ‘if’, popunda ‘if it goes’ from 
popundi ‘it will go’ + ra ‘if’, tintinda ‘if it had eaten’ from 
tintindi ‘it had eaten’ -f ra ‘if’], while the whole construction 
becomes capable of being used in the sense of a single condi¬ 
tional form without person-number distinctions ( B. Rama- 
Chandra Rao, 1968, 79 ), thus demonstrating the process of 
developing CVPs of similar structure in Koraga. 

The origin of temporal verbal participles in -pp^ / -ppo 
{< pozuoi ‘time*) in Colloquial Tamil and in -ccg {< samayam 
‘time’) in its Brahmin dialect is quite lucid : they all developed 
from participle constructions like varapp^ < varuxira pozudi, 
varacce < varuxira samayam ‘while coming’. 

The relationship ties of CVP forms in other languages are 
less evident. This concerns the suffix -e (cf. -e in Colloquial 
Telugu), added to the past tense marker in Adilabad Kolami 
[ as, e.g., in vSlte ‘if ask(s)’ ], as well as the conditional-temporal 
suffixes -od /-©del /-odul in Parji [ as in venod / venodel / venodul 
‘when/if come(s)’ ] and -kor(en) / -gor(en) in (Gadaba) (as in 
sikoren ‘if give(s)’, sengoren ‘if go(es)’, uijdgor ‘if sit(s) down*), 
which are added to verbal stems and can be compared with 
each other (cf. Pa. -od-el / -od-ul, Ga. -k/g-oy-en), with the 
suffixes Class. Ka. -ore, Kor. -re. Be. -da, with the particle ra 
in Tulu and with the postposition urao in Tamil. 

Another group of conditional and conditional-temporal ver- 
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bal participles is formed by suffixes -ek in Parji (like verek 
‘when/if come(s)*), -k’u, -ku in Gondi [like Adb. Go* 
vStgkS ‘when/if came’, van6k6 ‘when come(s)’, Koya Go. at’k’u 
‘if come(s)’ < a-tt-k’u, Gommu Go. tuhgtku ‘if do(es)’ ] and 
-cka in Kui [ takiteka ‘if go(es)’ ], which are added either to the 
past or to the non-past tense marker (with the corresponding 
semantic difference ) in Adilabad Gondi and to the past tense 
marker elsewhere. 

The forms in -m5l (feasible condition), -cotk (irrealis) in 
Kota (like vadmgl ‘if come(s)* < *vanda m5l ‘after coming*, 
vadcdtk ‘if had come*), -gm in Parji (like menem ‘when/if there 
is/are’), -i6(a) in Konda [ like vatih(a) ‘if come(s)’, ^ignin(a) 
‘if go(es)* ], -is / ihih (with -ihih from -is + -in) in Pengo [ like 
watis / watihifi ‘when/if come(s)’ ] and -ihe in Kuvi / like tostihe 
‘if demonstrate(s)’ / look isolated and remain unexplained. Here 
may be added the CVP in -te found in certain dialects of Gondi 
(like Chanda Go. arte ‘if fall(s)’, hite ‘if give(s)*) as its similarity 
with Colloquial Telugu forms in -tg is not yet explained. This 
is also true of temporal verbal participles in -tele / -dele (like 
astele ‘when caught’, kgrdele ‘when sang*) in Pengo. 

On the whole the review of conditional and conditional- 
temporal verbal participles proves that these forms are of 
relatively late origin and develop in various groups of the 
Dravidian languages in different ways. 
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SANSKRIT INOECLINABLES (UPASARGAS AND 
NIPATAS) AND THEIR MEANING 

PRATAP BANDYOPADHYAY 
University of Burdwan, West Bengal 

Avyaya^ nipQtat upasarga, gati and karmapravacanlya are the 
names by which indeclinables and their varieties are known in 
Sanskrit. Of these, upasarga and nipQta were first treated of 
in Yaska’s Nirukta among the works now available. These 
two were taken by Yaska as mutually exclusive parts of speech 
along with ndman (nominal stem) and dkhydta (verb).^ Pi^ini 
included upasarga and nipQta in the class of words known as 
avyaya. Avyayas are so called because they do not undergo 
any change (vyaya) of form in the process of declension. Thus 
Pataiijali gives the following karikd : 

sadriarh triftu lihgei^u sarvQsu ca vibhakti^uj 
vacane^u ca sarve^iu yan na vyeti tad avyayamjj* 

‘That word is known as avyaya whose form is the same in three 
genders and in all the case-endings and which does not vary in 
any number’. Yaska would call any indeclinable, other than 
the upasarga, a nipata, and the indeclinables other than the upa¬ 
sarga and nipata he would bring under the category of naman. 

Yaska defines the nipata as : uccavacefv arthe^u nipatanti.^ 
Nipatas are so called because they are used {nipatanti) in vari¬ 
ous {uccavaca) senses. He then notes the meanings of the 
nipatas, viz., iva, na, cit, nu, etc.®® The upasarga he discusses 
earlier. He enumerates twenty upasargas (viz., 3, pra, para, 
abhi, prati, ati, su, nir, dur, ni, ava, ut, sam, vi, apa, anu, api, 
upa, pari and adhi) and notes their meanings,* 

Even before Yaska there was a controversy among gramma¬ 
rians and etymologists as to whether upasargas had any mean¬ 
ing of their own. Yaska refers to two opposite views on the 
question—one of ^akatayana and the other of Gargya. The 
first view he presents thus : na nirbaddha upasarga arthan nirfl- 
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hur iti iQkatQyanab^: According to ^§katayana, upasargas 
cannot denote any meaning being detached from the nominal 
stem or verb. The commentator Durgacarya clearly says under 
the aforesaid statement of YSska : yathQ vartfSn^m padad 
apagatanam arthahhidhana§aktir nasti evam €te§am api 
namakhyataviyoge'rthabhidhanaiaktir nasti : ‘As letters detached 
from the word have no power of conveying meaning, 
so also these (upasargas), when separated from the nominal 
stem or verb, have no power of conveying meaning.’ Then, 
how are upasargas meaningful ? Yaska continues: namakhya- 
tayos tu karmopasamyogadyotaka bhavanti* : ‘ Upasargas simply 
suggest (dyotaka) the very sense of the nominal stem and verb 
addding some speciality to it.’ Durgacarya comments : yatha 
pradipasarhyoge dravyasya gunaviseso'bhivyajyamano dravya- 
srayo bhavati^ na pradipairayab : ‘As the quality of a subs¬ 
tance, revealed through its association with the lamp, belongs 
to the substance itself and not to the lamp (so also the meaning 
of the nominal stem or verb suggested by the prefix belongs to 
that stem or verb and not to the prefix)’. 

As opposed to this theory of ^akatayana, Yaska presents 
the theory of Gargya thus : uccavacah padartha bhavantiti 
gargyab’’ ; ‘According to Gargya, upasargas themselves have 
various meanings’. Durgacarya has clarified the theory in his 
commentary. He refutes the analogy of letters and the word. 
As a matter of fact, Durgacarya maintains, letters are meaning¬ 
ful, otherwise their aggregate, the word, cannot be meaningful. 
The pieces of thread, which are not white, cannot make a 
white piece of cloth. The example of lamp also is not a happy 
one. The quality of illumination does, in fact, belong to the 
lamp ; otherwise it would not reveal objects. Similarly, only 
themselves being meaningful, upasargas can suggest the meaning 
of naman and akhyata, Durgacarya concludes his comments 
on the statement in question by saying that the meaning of the 
akhyata is diCtion in general whereas the meanings of upasargas 
are the particular actions {iasmad upapannam upasargasya 
kriyaviieso'rthah kriyasamanyamatram akhyatasyeti //). 
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In support of Gargya’s theory Yaska presents his own 
Conclusion thus: tadya efu padQrthaJf prUhur ime tarn nQirdXkhyU- 
tayor arthavikara^am^ : *Thus upasargas express (prShu^) mean* 
ings, as noted, which change the meaning of nominal stems and 
verbs.’ The compressed idea of the statement has been clari¬ 
fied by Durgacarya in his commentary : ya e^upasarge^u svc- 
^nekaprakHro'rtha iti prUhur eva tarn ime upasarg&l} padavide^Sff 
prthag api santafflf kah punar as^v iti ? acyate—'^nUmSkhyatayor 
arthavikarai:iam*\l arthavikriyUm ityarthafy / tasmUd arthavanta 
eveti 11 Thus, y/gam means ‘to go’, Q — y/gam means ‘to come’ 
and it is the meaning of the prefix d which contributes the 
change of meaning of the verb from ‘going’ (in gacchati) to 
‘coming’ (in Qgacchati). This is the view of Yaska. However, 
Yaska does not refer to any such controversy regarding nipQtas 
in general—a controversy which developed in the later period. 
The addition of a prefix to a nominal stem may however, be 
understood as its addition to a basic root from which a noun is 
formed (as in saAgama from sam — y/gomy Qgama from 3 — 
y/gam). 

After Yaska we come to Panini who notes all the three 
terms, viz., avyaya^ nipdta and upasarga, Avyaya is introduced 
by him as svarddinipQtam avyayam^^ which commentators explain 
thus : Words like svar (‘heaven’) and the nipdtds are known as 
avyayas. He also includes the following categories of words in 
the class of avynya : (i) words formed with the secondary suffixes 
(taddhitapratyaya) to which all case-endings are not applicable ; 
(ii) words formed with the primary suffixes (krtpratyaya) ending 
in m, e and ai ; (iii) words formed with the suffixes ktvd^ wsun 
and kasun ; and (iv) the avyayibhdva compound^®. Panini 
defines nipdta as prdgrUvardn nipdtdh^^* meaning thereby that 
the words enumerated after this up to rule I. 4.97, where the 
sound rUvara occurs, are known as nipdtas. This would include 
all the upasargas and the words ca, vd^ ha etc. (when they do not 
denote a substance) and another category of indeclinables 
known as karmapravacaniya. PSnini defines the upasarga as 
prddayah II upasargdh kf/ydyoge//^*—meaning thereby that the 
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twenty-two nipQtas headed by pra are called upasargas when 
prefixed to a verb. They are also known as gati^^^ though in 
addition to the upasargas there are other gatis too—it is needless 
to say that they are all nipQtas. The Paninians enumerate twenty- 
two upasargas —twenty of them are the same as those enumerat¬ 
ed by Yaska and the two new additions are nis and dus. Of 
course, nir and dur are only substitutes for nis and dus before 
vowels and soft consonants. This is why Yaska did not mention 
all these four, but made only one statement: nir dur ityetayofy 
pratilomyam where, nir and dur may be understood as nis and 
dus respectively, in which case also the phonetic junction will 
give the same form. Karmapravacaniyas are those indeclinables, 
e.g., anu, upa, which bring forward the special type of relation 
{sambandhavacchedahetu, as the Pradipa puts it) between the 
verb and the other word syntactically related to it^* as in the 
sentence §akalyasya sarhhitam anu pravar^at (‘it rained after 
[the recital of] the ^akalya Samhita') where anu suggests that 
the relation between pravar^aijia ( ‘raining’) and the (recital of 
the) ^akalya Samhita is a causal one, which is determined by a 
verb like niiamya (‘hearing’) to be understood—the whole idea 
being iakalyasya samhitam anuirutya pravar§at (dtvah) (‘God 
showered rain after hearing the ^akalya Samhita^ 

That nipaias on the one band and gatis, upasargas and 
karmapravacaniyas on the other hand are not mutually exclu¬ 
sive has been pointed out by Patafijali who quotes the Varttika- 
pragvacanarh sahjha'niv^ttyartham and explains that the 
expression prak in the aphorism prdgrisvaran nipatah makes it 
clear that upasarga, gati and karmapravacaniya (stated in 
1. 4. 59, 60 and 83 respectively) do not go against the class of 
nipata which is a general name for all these types. Otherwise 
the name nipata would be applicable only to the indeclinables 
ca etc. prescribed in I. 4. 57-58, and the categories mentioned 
later in I. 4. 59, 60 and 83, being technically anavakaia (‘having 
no other scope’) would be applicable to other indeclinables 
covered by these aphorisms.^® 

The conception of the separate categories of nipStOy upasargOt 
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gati, an4 karmapravacanlya coming under the general class 
of avyaya is due to the fact their functions are different. 
Karmapravacaniyas govern different case-endings according to 
the Pdifinian aphorisms II. 3. 8-11 ; gatis form various 
compounds and change the original accent in certain cases (for 
example, by VIII. 1. 70-71), and upasargas are prefixed to roots 
(by I. 4. 80) in order to convey various meanings of the verb. 
As regards the avyaya and nipdia, Patafijali raises an objection : 
Why are not avyayas like jvar, antar, prdtar included in the 
list of nipdtas, viz., ca, vd, ha, aha, etc. ? The apparent 
solution is that, ca etc. as nipdtas do not denote substance, but 
svar etc. denote either substance or non-substance ; hence they 
are different. Why not call all of them nipdtas instead of 
making two sanjnds ? Patafijali answers : There will be a 
technical difficulty. The rule nipdta ekdj ondA (I. 1. 14), which 
makes a nipdta consisting of only one vowel a pragrhya, which 
makes any phonetic junction with it impossible, will be 
applicable to words like kva (formed with the secondary sufi^ 
a[t], which consists of only one vowel, added to the pronomi¬ 
nal stem kirn) ; but this is not intended. What would be the 
harm if Papini had called all these particles avyayas and made 
the necessary aphorisms prdg riirardd avyayam, svarddini and 
cddayo'sattve ? Patafijali does not give any concrete argument 
against this point but draws on the authority of the vdrttika— 
avyaye nankunipdtdndm. Since nipdta is separately mentioned 
here, it is obligatory to count them as such. Kaiya^a tries to 
supply a concrete argument in his Pradipa : If all these 
particles are called avyaya, nipdta ekdj ondA has to be aphorized 
as avyayam ekdj andh, and in that case any indeclinable 
consisting of only a single vowel (e.g., at in kva) would be a 
pragrhya, which is undesirable ; for the cases of the prohibition 
of sandhi this would be too wide. To avoid this difficulty, if 
the aphorism be formed as cddaya ekdj ondA, it would be 
difficult to apply the epithet asattvavacana (cf. cddayo'sattve— 
I. 4. 57) to cddayal}. Ndgeia, in his Uddyota, points out that 
this is not a problem at all. Cddaya ekdj andA might be split up 
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into two aphorisms--<c3</ayaifi and ek^j anUA and asattve might 
be an epithet of cUdaya^. Nageia endorses the view of Patahjali, 
namely, the authority of the vQrttika.^^ 

As regards the expressiveness or otherwise of nipHtaSt Panini 
does not say anything clearly. In the rule cadayo'sattve^’’^ 
he mentions the indeclinables ca etc. as nipdtas when they do 
not mean ‘substance’ {sattva or dravya). Patafijali points out 
that the negative particle nan (a) in the expression asattve is a 
case of prasajyaprati^edha. Accordingly, this much is clear from 
the aphorism that Panini did not want ca etc. to be nipatas 
when used to mean a substance. But whether as nipdtas ca etc. 
would have any meaning or not, Panini did not say expressly. 
Consequently, we do not know his own view about the expressive¬ 
ness (vacakatva) or suggestiveness (dyotakatva) of nipatas. 
From KStyayana’s vdrttika—nipatasyanarthakasya prdtipadi- 
katvam^ it is apparent that Katyayana accepted some nipdtas to 
be meaningless and some to be meaningful. But Kaiyafa 
understands this vdrttika differently. According to him, nipdtas 
do not express any meaning but simply suggest the meaning of 
the associated word (they are thus dyotaka and not vdcaka) and 
the meaningless nipatas are those which do not have even this 
suggestive capacity (e.g., pra in pralambate^ ni in nikhanjati) ; 
for bringing these nipdtas under the class of prdtipadika, Katya¬ 
yana formed the present vdrttika.^ 

In the Second Ahnika of the Mahabha$ya Patafijali raises a 
question, whether or not individual letters have any meaning. 
The prima facie view is that, roots, stems, suffixes and nipdtas 
consisting of only one letter, e.g., eti where e represents the 
root, dbhydm where the first a represents the stem, aupagavab 
where the last a represents the suffix and the nipdta a in the 
sense of apehi (‘keep off !\) are seen to be meaningful; hence 
letters have meaning. After a series of arguments and counter¬ 
arguments, Patafijali comes to the conclusion: yad dhattqfra- 
tyayapratipadikanipdtd ekavar^ arikavantak, at&nye'narthcdca 
Hi./ svabhdvikam etat (only roots, suffixes, stems and indeclin- 
ables consisting of a single letter are meaningful, other single 
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letters are'meaningless ; this is quite natural).^** From this 
it appears that Patafijali considered at least some niputas to 
be meaningful. That this meaning is the expressed (abhihita) 
meaning is corroborated by the fact that when one says a and 
means apehi (‘keep off’), there remains no other expression to 
which this meaning may be ascribed as an expressed one. 
Besides, the nipQta has been mentioned along with dhutu, 
pr&tipadika and pratyaya, each of which has its own meaning. 
This is further supported by the fact that under A^tQdhy&yl 
n.1.6, which prescribes the avyayibhUva compound with indeclin- 
ables like adhi, upa^ su in the sense of vibhakti (case-ending), 
samipa (proximity), samrddhi (prosperity), etc., Patafijali admits 
these meanings to be of the nipdtas {su, etc.). This is clear from 
his concluding comment there: atha vd neme samasQrthd 
nirdiiyante If kith tarhi ? avyayarthd ime nirdUyante / ete^u 
arthegu yadavyayam vartate tat subantena saha samasyata itifi^^^ 
This, however, does not mean that Patafijali advocated the 
expressiveness of nipatas in general. For example, in the 
expression sumadrah,sumagadhdl}. etc., Patafijali would notallow 
the avyayibhQva compound because, as Kaiyafa paints out under 
the concluding Bhdfya just quoted, here the sense of samrddhi 
is not denoted by su, but by madra etc., su only suggests it. 
This is the implication of the aforesaid comment of Patafijali 
whereby he takes nipHtas as expressive in some cases (in which 
cases avyayibhdva is allowed), and suggestive elsewhere. As 
regards upasargas, Patanjali admits only their suggestiveness. 
This is clear from his comments on the rule gatir gatau, which 
we shall discuss later on. 

In the posterior grammatical literature, Bharlrhari has 
treated of the niputa in the Second Kdi^da of the VHkyapadlya, 
Though he is the champion of the unique theory of sphota or 
the eternal speech ( iabdabrahman ) which is indivisible and 
proclaims that the Indivisible sentence is the unit of language, 
be assumes different categories of individual words for pragmatic 
purposes. NipOtas would come under one such category. As 
regards their expressiveness or otherwise in the language, 
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Bhartrhari admits an irregularity {anaiyatya, as Pu^yarija puts 
it) in the following karika : 

nipHta dyotaksh kecit pfthagarthiibhidhUyinal} f 

agama iva ke *pi syuf^ sambhuydrthasya vQcakah //^®* 

Some nipUtas suggest a meaning {dyotaka), some are separately 
meaningful (abhidhQyin or vQcaka) and some express a mean¬ 
ing only in combination with another word [sambhuya arthasya 
vUcakQb) as is the case with augments (Ugama). Pupyarija 
notes a different reading of the second quarter : prthag artham 
prakalpate {? prthagarthaprakalpane) and explains thus : Some 
nipQtas are meaningful and some are meaningless. NipHtas are 
meaningful in the sense that they suggest a meaning and the 
meaningless are those which do not do so but are added to a 
word, like augments, to denote meaning jointly with the word 
(not independently, e. g., pra in pralambate). As regards upa~ 
sargm in particular, Bhartrhari notes three alternatives in the 
following kQrika: 

sa vUcako vUe$SL^dm sambhavQd dyotako^pi vd / 

saktyQdhdndya dhQtor vd sahakdri prayujyate J( 

Here it is stated that the upasarga may be vQcaka or dyotaka or 
expressive of the meaning jointly with the root. In the couple 
ofkdrikds which follow immediately, Bhartrhari establishes the 
second and third alternatives. But earlier in kdrikd 182, he 
says that the upasarga is practically inseparable ffom the root, 
they have to be jointly taken as one unit—evidently they arc 
jointly responsible for the meaning. (We shall discuss this 
kdrikd later on). 

After Bhartrhari the meaning of the nipdta was discussed in 
detail by grammarians like Bhatfoji Diksita(in his Vaiydkara^a- 
siddhdntakdrikd), Kondabhafta (in his Vaiydkarai}abhu$a^a^ a 
detailed commentary on Bhat^oji’s VaiyUkara^asiddhantakdrikd^ 
and its abridgement Vaiydkaranabhusai}asdra) and NIge§a- 
bhatta (in his Laghumanjufd of which the ParamalaghumaH-^ 
ju^Q is an abridgement—the original largest version Manjufd. 
or Brhanmanjtisd is not available now). All these gramma- 
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rians upheld the theory of the suggestiveness {dyotakatvg) of the 
nipHta. 

When NSgeSa wrote his ManJusQ, the nipita had already 
had a long history of its treatment in the tradition of gramma¬ 
rians. The suggestiveness of nipStas was a widely accepted 
truth. In the ParamalaghumanjusQ^ NSgeSa begins his discourse 
on the ‘Meaning of Nipatas' {NipatQrthamrgayaff)^^ by referr¬ 
ing to this point. In sentences like anubhuyate sukham (lit., 
‘pleasure is felt’, i.e., one finds pleasure), saksatkriyate gurub 
(‘the preceptor is perceived’) the senses of ‘feeling*, ‘perceiv¬ 
ing*, etc. belong to the roots bhii, kr and so on. The nipatas, 
viz., anu, saksat. etc. serve to suggest these meanings of the basic 
roots bhut kr, etc. which are ordinarily used to denote the sen¬ 
ses of ‘being’, ‘doing’, etc. respectively. There are two aspects 
of the meaning of a root {dhatvartha) : (i) an action or 
vyapara and (ii) its result or phala. NageSa in his discourse 
on the ‘Meaning of Roots’ (Dhatvarthanirupagam) says : phalo’ 
nuknlo yatnasahito vyaparo dhatvarthab' *°, the meaning of a 
root consists in an action accompanied by an effort {yatna on 
the part of the agent) leading to a result. According to an 
earlier view, a root is transitive or sakarmaka if the vyapara 
and phala it denotes rest in two different loci (adhikaraga) ; if 
they rest in the same locus, the root is intransitive or 
akarmaka.^^ Accordingly, in the sentences under discussion, 
the roots bhu and kt denote the results, viz., feeling and per¬ 
ception, of the actions pertaining to sukha (pleasure) and guru 
(preceptor) respectively and the actions of feeling and perceiv¬ 
ing belonging to the agent (a locus different from sukha or 
guru) ; and this makes the verbs transitive. The objects 
(karman) are sukha and guru^ because the result of the agent’s 
action accrues to them. Nage^a^s own definition of sakar- 
maka and akarmaka are, however, different. In the section on 
the ‘Meaning of Roots’ he says: vastutas tu iabdaiastriyakarma- 
samjHakarthanvayyarthakatvarh sakarmakatvam / tadananvayyar- 
thakatvam akarmakatvam,** A verb syntactically related to 
a word which is a karman in the technical sense of the term 
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according to the science of grammar {iabdaiSistriyakarman* 
which has been recorded by PSriini in AsflUihyliyi, 1.4.46-53) is 
sakarmaka, a verb sot related to such a word is akamaka. 
According to this view also, the object or karman is the reci¬ 
pient of the result of action which is denoted by the root 
(dhUtvarthaphala). The point is that, the sense of anubhava or 
sllksUtkdra is denoted by the root bhu or kr itself, anu or siksHt 
is only the suggestive element. This would justify the use of 
root bhu as a transitive verb. 

What is dyotakatva or suggestiveness ? Nagaia explains ; 
To be dyotaka or suggestive is to bring forward the meaning 
of the word with which the relevant word is associated {svasa- 
mabhivyUhrtapadanisthavittyudbodhaka), Thus, in ambhuyate 
sukham, anu is dyotaka of the sense of Teeling* insofar as it 
reveals this sense of the root bhu with which it {anu) is associa¬ 
ted as an upasarga^ without which the root is ordinarily used in 
the sense of ‘being’. In some cases the nipHta is dyotaka in the 
sense that it supplies (is iksepaka of) a particular verb (to be 
associated with the main verb). Thus, in prddeiarh vilikhati 
Cone is noting down the place’) which, actually means ‘noting 
down after measuring the place’, vi supplies the verb mitvQ 
(‘having measured’); in other words, vi stands for vimQya. To 
corroborate this, NagCi^a quotes the authority of Kaiyata who, 
while commenting on atha iabdanuiUsanam, the opening words 
of the MahQbhQsya, says that the word atha here supplies the 
verb ‘beginning’ {prlirambhakriyllksepakatvamt as Nage^a puts 
it).*** In some other cases, a nipQta as dyotaka means ‘that 
which determines the particular relation of a word to the verb 
of the sentence’ (sambandaparicchedaka). This refers to the 
karmapravacaniyaSt which determine the particular relation of a 
word, after which such a particle is placed (e.g., anu after japam 
in the sentence japam anu pravarsat—accordingly, karma- 
pravacaniya is sometimes translated as ‘post-position’), to the 
verb of the sentence.** 

Now a question may arise, in anubhayate sukham, fltkfiU- 
kriyate guruk, etc. why do we take bhUt kft etc. as separate 
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roots and in order to justify their different meanings take 
recourse to nipHtas as suggestive elements denyingtheir expressive 
capacity ? Would it not be simpler to take the whole combina-^ 
tions, viz., cmu-bhU^ sUk$tit-kr^ etc. as the basic roots meaning 
*to feer, *to perceive’ and so on ? Nage^a gives two answers : 
(i) anu-bhu, sSkfiSt-kr, etc. are not the roots simply because 
they are not read (apSthat) in the list of dfatm as recorded by 
Panini (ii) there will be difficulty in the addition of the 
augment (agama) at and in other grammatical operations 
{a^adyavyavasthapatteb)- By the rule luhlatilfik^v udattab** 
the particle at (>« a) comes just before a root when lutif laA or 
lA follows. This gives forms like abhiit {'s/~bha in luA), abhavat 
{J'bhn in /aA), abhavi^yat {y/bhti in In). If the root be preceded 
by a prefix, af comes after the prefix and before the root. Thus 
we get forms like anvabhuty anvabhavat, anvabhavifyat. If we 
were to take am-bhu as the basic root, the augment of would 
have come before this entire whole and this would have given 
undesired forms. Further, in the perfect tense {lit) the basic 
root is reduplicated by the rule liti dhator anabhyasasya*^^ 
in order to give forms like anubabhuva. If anu-bhu were the 
basic root the whole would have been reduplicated, and this 
would have given undesired forms. To these two arguments 
of Nage^a, we may add a third one : If the upasarga were part 
of the root itself, for each separate combination with one or 
more of the prefixes (e.g., bha with anu, bhn with prati, bhn with 
para, bhu with sam & anu), we would have to admit a separate 
dhatu. This would have increased the already large number 
of roots to a fantastically higher number, i.e., in logical terms, 
we would have gauravado^a. 

Bhartrhari, however, points out that roots are read in the 
Dhatupatha as separated from upasargas only for the sake of 
grammatical operations like at, etc. as stated above ; but since 
the particular action is denoted by the root and prefix jointly, 
they have to be understood jointly as the dhdtu proper, * ® Here 
Bhartrhari lays stress on the whole verb (e.g., anubhavati) 
instead of its constituent parts (e.g., anu & bhu). In order to 
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support his cootention he cites the example of samgrQmayati 
('fighting*), a nominal verb formed of the word sarhgrUma 
(‘fight’) of which the forepart sam is an upasarga to the root 
grUma (of the curSdi class). The past tense {laA) form of this verb 
is asamgrUmayat where at is added before the prefix sam which 
is evidently taken as an inseparable part of the root, viz., 
sarhgrUma. Similarly, in the desiderative (sannanta) form sisam- 
grUmayifate the reduplication of the prefix sam has taken 
place.** Thus, the prefix sam has been taken as an inseparable 
part of the root (dhQtvavayava)^ otherwise the rule of reduplica¬ 
tion ek&co dve prathamasya**°‘ would not be applicable for 
the reduplication of sam. This example may, however, be 
criticized on the ground that when the new nominal root sarh- 
grUma is formed, the original root grQma and the prefix sam are 
both subordinated to it and have lost their independent value— 
a fact owing to which the question of their separation at any 
further stage of grammatical operation does not arise. This, 
however, does not refute Bhartrhari’s main contention as 
presented in the kSrikQ, 11.182, namely, that the prefix and the 
root have to be taken as one unit. However, as we have already 
said, Bhartrhari discusses all these divisions (i.e., sentence into 
words, words into further constituent parts like stems, suffixes, 
etc.) absolutely from the pragmatic point of view of the 
iQstrakQra. These divisions are meaningless since the sentence is 
the indivisible unit of language and denotes meaning as a 
whole.**® Thus, even the question of individual words in a 
sentence doe s not arise, not to speak of their further analysis 
into the root, prefix, etc. 

N&geSa criticizes the Naiyayika’s view that upasargas are 
dyotaka and other nipStas are vacaka. The Naiyayika contends 
that in the Amaredcosa, pratyaksa (‘direct’ or ‘visible’) and tulya 
(‘comparable’) have been given as the synonyms of sUksdt 
(sdkfSt pratyak^atulyayolf) which clearly means that the word 
s&ksdt^ which is a nipdta, expresses these two meanings. Further, 
in the expression devdya namah (‘obeisance to the god’) 
namas is understood as meaning ‘obeisance’ (namaskdra). 
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whereas in the expression gave namah (‘homage to the cow*), 
used in the context of ritual gift, names is understood as 
meaning ‘homage*. These meanings are obtained from the 
•equivocal word names itself by its power of expression. 

In conformity with his view on the expressiveness of nipStas^ 
the Naiyglika defines a sakarmaka (transitive) verb thus : A verb 
is sakarmaka if it denotes an action {vyap&ra) having a sub¬ 
stratum (adhikara^a) different from that of the result {phala) 
denoted either by the root itself (sva) or by the nipata (e. g., 
sdksdt in saksdtkriyate guruh) accompanied by the root (5Vfl- 
samabhivyahxtanipata). Karman (object), the existence of which 
makes a verb sakarmaka, denotes that which gets the result of 
the action iphala^dIin)^Ksu\t which is denoted either by the 
root {dhd'tvarthaphdla) or by the nipdta, which is accompanied 
by the root {dhdtusamabhivydhxtanipdtdrthaphaJa). 

Nage^a’s refutation of this view proceeds as follows : There 
is no ground for this disparity that some of the nipdtas are 
vdcaka and some are dyotaka. So far as the grammatical 
structure is concerned, anubhuyate and saksdtkriyate show 
no difference. Furthermore, the meaning of a nominal stem 
(ndmdrtha), which is quite different in nature from that of 
a root (dhdtvartha), cannot be directly related {sdksadanvayd- 
bhdvoh) to the meaning of the root; it can be so related through 
the meaning of the case-ending (vibhaktyartha), e. g., karma 
(object), karaxia (instrumentality), etc. And as regards the 
meaning of the nipdta, it cannot at all be related to the meaning 
of the root, because in such a case we cannot even take recourse 
to the meaning of the case-ending—case-ending being absent in 
the case of indeclinables. Consequently, the Naiyayika’s con- 
itniion'-svasamabhivydhjtanipatdrthaphalavysidhikararfavydpdra^ 
vdcaka—is not possible. The relation between dhdtvartha (i.c., 
the vydpdra denoted by •fl^) and nipdtdrtha (i. e., sdkfdtkdra 
or ‘perception’, the result or phala), as proclaimed here, being 
absurd, we cannot get the connected sense of the root, namely 
sdksdtkdrdnukfUavydpdra (‘action leading to perception*). 
Furthermore, even if we admit the karman as the receptacle of 
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the result or phala denoted by the nip&ta (instead of the root), 
it cannot be called karman unless related to the meaning of the 
root. Had it been so, says the Commentary JyotsnU*^ in the 
sentence praydgdt kd^im gacchati devddattah ('Devadatta is 
going to KaSi from Prayaga*), PrayEga would have been the 
karman, because it is the receptacle of the result, viz., separa¬ 
tion {vibhdga), of the action leading the agent to a distant land. 
But under the aforesaid condition, Prayaga is not the karman 
because the result (vibhdga or ^separation’) is not the meaning 
of the root. (The meaning of the root gam is uttaradeiasarhyo- 
gdnukulavydpdra or ‘an action leading to contact with a 
distant piece of land*—separation from the point of starting, 
which is caused by this action, does not belong to the meaning 
of the root). Similarly, even if the result ‘perception’ {sdksdt- 
kdra) be considered to be belonging to the sense of sdksdt, the 
nipQta, its receptacle guru cannot be the karman, simply because 
the said result is not the meaning of the root {kx .)» but of the 
nipdta {sdksdt), according to the Naiyayika himself. In order to 
avoid this difficulty, the grammarian would attribute no mean¬ 
ing to the nipdta, but the whole meaning (the action as well as 
the result) to the root. 

When the Naiyayika says that upasargas are dyotaka, one 
may ask, how can he say so when he himself does not accept 
vyaHjand or ‘suggestation’ as a separate function of word 
{vftti) ? It should be pointed out that by claiming dyotakatva 
of nipdtas the Naiyayika does not admit their vyanjand vxtti, but 
simply says that the upasarga just reveals the expressive capacity 
(iakti) of the root for denoting a particular meaning. I^ahkara 
Gastrin, commentator of Kopd^bhat|a*s Vaiydkaraj^a- 
bhusaxtasdra, where the Naiyayika’s position has been criticized 
in a similar manner, rightly paraphrases dyotakatva as; 
5vasamabhivydhxtapadagata£aktyunndyakatvam.*°*^ Thus, in 
pratasthe the meaning of ‘departure’ belongs to J'Ythd it¬ 
self, pra only reveals the capacity of J^sthd for denoting this 
meaning. In other words, J~sthd means ‘to depart* in asso¬ 
ciation with the prehx pra, which itself has no meaning. 
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Some grammarians, such as Ko^^^bha^fa who discusses the 
same topic in his Vaiy^kara^abhUsai}a{slXra\ raise further 
objection against the view that nipHtas are expressive. If this 
theory were accepted, we could say iobhemai ca in place of 
iobhanb samucca.yabi'& good collection’)and ghatasya ca in place 
of ghatasya samuccayab (‘the collection of jars*), because ca 
would express the meaning of samuccaya (‘collection*). But no 
one says iobhanai ca for iobhanab samuccayab ox ghatasya ca for 
ghatasya samuccayab*°^ Nage^a, however, does not endorse 
this argument. By the very nature of the nipHta, its meaning may 
be a qualifying factor {vUesa^a) and not a qualified one 
(vUesya), Hence there is no argument for qualifying ca by 
iobhana. For the same reason we cannot say ghatasya ca, 
Sambandha (relation) rests on two objects which are mutually 
related, and it is expressed by the sixth case-ending which is 
added to the vUesai^a^ and not to the vUe$ya^ as in r&jfiab 
pwusab (‘the king*s agent’) where rajan is vUesaita and purusa is 
viiesya.'^^ If we say ghatasya ca, ghat a would be a vikesaj^a to 
the nipata ca ; this is absurd. Furthermore, in the sentence 
ghatam patam ca pakya (‘see the jar and the cloth), ghatam 
(‘jar*) is related to the verb pakya (‘see’) as its object, and hence 
assumes the second case-ending. The verbal cognition takes this 
form : ghatam samuccayavantarh patam pakya. Of this relation 
of sumuccaya or ‘combination’, ghata or ‘the jar* is pratiyogin. 
Samuccaya is related to pafa or ‘the cloth* not directly, but 
indirectly {bhedena). The maxim namarthayor abhedanvayo 
vyutpa/wfliji** (‘the meaning of two nominal stems are directly 
related’) does not apply to the nipata (nipa:aiiriktavisaya). In 
the present example {ghatam patam ca pakya), we have, 
for samuccaya, simply the nipata ca to which no nominal 
stem can be directly related. (Of course, if we accept 
Yaska’s division of words, the very question of the applicabi¬ 
lity of the said maxim to nipatas would not arise, because 
according to Yaska, nipata and namm are mutually 
exclusive). Thus, it is not a case of pafa’s being vihe^ana to 
samuccaya unlike the case of patasya samuccayab- Hence there 
cannot be the sixth case-ending in pata either. This refutes the 
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argument of a group of grammarians that if nip^ta^ were 
vQcaka» we would have unwanted use of the sixth case-ending. 

NSge^a then comes back to his original point of discus¬ 
sion, viz., that nipatm are not v&caka. One may ask, if 
nipHtas have no meaning of their own, how can they 
be prUtipadikas ? In order to be a a prUtipadika, a combi¬ 
nation of letters must have a meaning. Without being a 
prUtipadika it cannot be a pada and without being a pada 
it cannot be used in language.** NageSa’s answer to this 
question is simple: Niplltas are meaningful in consideration of 
their suggested meaning (dyotyUrtham Qd&ya arthavattvam). 
The meaning of a word may be expressed by its primary power 
{dbhidha or iakti) or indicated by its secondary power (lakfo^Ht 
which, however, is considered by the grammarian to be an 
extension of the primary power itself, i.e., aprasiddhd iakti) or 
suggested by the tertiary power {vya^janQ). It is the suggested 
meaning which makes a nipdta prUtipadika^ and we have 
already noted that nipdtas which do not have even the suggested 
-sense are rendered prdtipddikaSt by the vdrttika — nipdtasydnar- 
thakasya prdtipadikattvam.** In the naw-compound like abrdh” 
('non-brahmin’) the predominance of the mean¬ 

ing of the second member (e.g., brdhma^a in abrdhma^a) is pro¬ 
claimed in consideration of the suggested meaning of the first 
mamber, i.e., nan(^a). Otherwise the statement uttarapaddrtha- 
pradhdnas tatpurusab*'^ (‘in the tatpurusa compound the mean¬ 
ing of the final member is predominant’) would be meaningless. 
Similarly, in pratisthaie (‘one is departing’) the meaning of 
‘departing* belongs to the root s/Ad itself (which is ordinarily used 
to mean ‘to stay’), the prefix pra only serves to suggest this 
meaning out of many meanings of the root. There is a grammati¬ 
cal maxim: anekdrthdhi dhatavab {‘roots have various mean¬ 
ings’). This is based on the Mahdbhdsya. Under pipini’s rule 
bhUvddayo dkdtavab Patafijali admits various meanings 

of roots and cites the example of tisthati and pratisf hate. Kaiyafa 
clearly explains that since roots have various meanings, the 
verb itself denotes the sense of motion, pra simply 
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suggests it.** Nage^a cities, after Patafijali, the example of 
pratisthate in order to show how the prefix can bring forward 
even the opposite meaning of a root (like 'departing* as 
contrasted with ‘staying’). It has to be remembered that though 
a root is said to have various meanings, it is ordinarily used in 
one or a few meanings only (which are mentioned in the 
DhatupStha, e.g., bhu sattSySm, edha vrddhau, etc.), whereas 
the other meanings may be brought forward by upasarga& in 
different contexts. This, however, depends absolutely on usage- 
after all, grammar is a practical science. 

Since the upasarga has no meaning of its own but suggests 
the meaning of the root, the grammarian has arrived at the 
conclusion that the root is first related to the case {sUdhana or 
kUraka), i.e., takes the necessary conjugated forms in accordance 
with cases like karman, kartfy etc. and then it is added to the 
upasarga. In support of this, Nage^a cites a passage from the 
MahabhU^ya : {nanu) purvarh dhatur upasarge^a yujyate paicHt 
stidhaneneti / purvarh dhdituff sudhanena yujyate paicad upasar- 
ger^a / {kirn kVirariam ?) sUdhanarh hi kriyarh nirvartayati, tSm 
upasarga viHna^tU {abhinirvrttasya carthasyopasarge^a viiesalf 
iakyo vaktum / ) satyam evam etat yas tvasau dhStupasargayor 
abhisambandhas tom abhyantare krtvd dhStufy sddhanena yujyate / 
avaiyarh caitad evarh vijneyam f yo hi manyate—purvam dhQtuff 
sddhanena yujyate paicdd upasargeneti^ dsyate guripfetyakarma- 
kafy^ upasyate gurur iti kena sakarmzkalj, sydtl^’^ The prima 
facie theory is that the root is first connected with the 
upasarga and then this whole verb is related to the case. 
Patafijali opposes this by giving his own view that the root 
is first related to the case and then connected with the 
upasarga. The reason for this is that it is the case or 
kdraka which presents the verb as such. In sa ghaiath karoti 
(‘he is making a jar’), it is the third person singular agent saly 
which is responsible for the third person singular verbal form 
karoti ('is making*). Similarly, in the passive voice tena ghafah 
kriyate^ it is the third person singular object ghatalf which is 
responsible for the third person singular verbal form kriyate 
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(is being made*). Once we get the verb, it can be particularized 
{viiisyate) by the prefix for the special meaning of the verb to be 
suggested by it as in salf anukaroti ghatam ■ (‘he is imitating the 
jar*). Here the verbal form karoti is presented by the agent saht 
and then to this verb anu is prefixed in order to suggest the sense 
of ‘imitation* of the root kr (which ordinarily means ‘to do*). 
This is true, blit there is something more in the process. Even 
before the root is related to the case, the connexion of the root 
with the prefix is taken into consideration. In other words, the 
special meaning of the verb (e.g., ‘imitation’ in the case of 
^/Ic}) brought forward by the prefix is understood in the very 
beginning. Otherwise it cannot be related to the relevant case. 
When the verb is thus presented with its relevant meaning, the 
upasarga is actually added to it. This process must be admitted, 
otherwise, what makes the verb ( 4&s) transitive {sakarmaka) in 
in upHsyate guruk (‘the preceptor is worshipped’) whereas the 
same verb is intransitive {akarmaka} in Qsyate gurupS (‘the 
preceptor sits*) ? Obviously, it is the particular meaning of the 
verb (‘to worship*) which makes it transitive and it is the prefix 
which suggests this meaning. Thus, if the verb’s subsequent 
connexion {bhQbin yoga) with the prefix is not considered before¬ 
hand, guruff cannot be related to the verb as its object or 
karmant and, consequently, the construction of the whole 
sentence fails. 

In order to support this contention, Nage^a cites two kQrikHs 
from Bhartrhari’s VHkyapadiya and explains them : 

dhatofy sildhanayogasya bhQvinah prakrantUd yath& / 
dh&tutvam karmabh&vaS ca tathSnyad api dpiyatHm // 
buddhisthUd abhisambandhdt tathd dhdtupasargayoh } 
abhyantarikfto bhedafy padakale prakdiate //”” 

As a root is known as such in consideration of its future relation 
to kdraka (in actual use in a sentence) (because by the rule 
bhuvddayo dhStavaht roots are those which denote an action 
and an action cannot be understood as such unless it is related 
to a kdraka), or, as in the case of the desiderative suffix son 
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intended to be added to a root, the root is taken as an object 
to the verb *to wish* {i^ikarman) in consideration of the 
possibility of its being so elsewhere in an expression like gantum 
icchati (we say ’being i$ikarman elsewhere*, because if we already 
use gantum as object to icchati, the question of adding son 
4oes not arise—instead, son is added when there is such a 
possibility elsewhere),”^ similarly, the future connexion of 
the root with the prefix (to occur actually after its relation 
to the case) is considered beforehand in order to get the 
relevant meaning of the verb. This is the meaning of the first 
kdrikd quoted by Nfige^a. The next kdrikd quoted by Nage^a 
is actually the next second kdrikd occurring in the Vdkyapadiya. 
The intervening kdrikd (11.187) runs thus: 

bijakdlesu sambaddha yathd laksdrasddayah I 

var^.ddipdrindmena phaldndm upakurvate // 

This kdrikd, which just presents a simile, is necessary to under- 
jstand the next one in question because they are related by the 

correlative yaMd. tathd. As the fluid of red dye and other 

things applied at the time of sowing the seed produce colour 
etc. to the fruits of the tree, similarly, the particular meaning of 
a root, accessible through the connexion of the root with the 
prefix borne in mind in the very beginning, reveals itself to the 
listener when the prefix is actually added to the root for forming 
the full verb. The meaning of this verbal form belongs to the 
root itself; but since to the listener it is presented with the 
prefix, to him it appears that it is the prefix which is added to 
the root first in order to give the verb its relevant meaning. 
The implication of the common view that the root is first 
connected with the prefix is that, the so-called meaning of the 
prefix is included in the meaning of the root itself. Further 
•elaboration of this point is to be found in the Laghumahjtisd* 

Thus, NfigeSa propounds the theory of the dyotakatya of 
the nipdta. After this, he takes up three nipdtas—iva, nan and 
eva, and explains the different meanings they suggest. 

One may ask—-what is at all the necessity of the dispute as 
to whether nipdtas are expressive or suggestive of meaning. At 
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any rate, like any other word a nipHta also is used in a sentence 
to convey a particular meaning, and when the use or omission 
of a particular word in a sentence becomes responsible for the 
presence or absence of a meaning, that meaning should be attri¬ 
buted to that word. There is no ground for making nipStas an 
exception to this principle. Thus, the sense of samuccaya would 
belong to cn, because in an expression like ramah iyQmai ca, 
the sense of ^combination* can be understood only when ca is 
there ; when it is replaced by vd, the sense of ‘alternation’ is 
understood in place of ‘combination’—the other parts of the 
meaning of the whole sentence remaining the same. Why, then, 
can we not say iobhanai ca in place of iobhanaJ} samticcayab 
The simple answer would be that, the idiom of the language 
does not permit such a use. All languages of the world 
have certain idioms which the speaker has to observe. Thus, in 
English we say ^drinking water, but 'taking tea', in German 
for ‘going on foot’ we use the verb gehen, but for ‘going by 
car* we use fahreUy and so on. 

The answer to this objection is not far to seek. The gram¬ 
marian admits the word, meaning and their relation as eternal 
{nitydi or siddha).*^ Nipatas are used to convey various mean¬ 
ings. Yaska aphorizes: uccdvacep arthesu nipatanti*^ If 
these various meanings belong to individual nipatas^ for a 
single nipdta, we have to admit several relations to meanings. 
But if nipatas have no meaning of their own, there cannot be 
any question of their fixed relation to any meaning and no 
problem with regard to iabdarthasambandha arises. 

An objection may be raised here : If the burden of various 
meanings is removed from nipdtas, it will naturally fall on the 
associated words. Thus, in candra iva mukham (‘theface is- 
similar to the moon’), if the meaning of ‘similarity* does not) 
pertain to iva, it must go to candra, which ordinarily means 
‘the moon’. How can we, then, solve the problenj of various 
meanings and relations ? The grammarian would answer .* True 
that candra means ‘the moon* and nothing else, but by laksauS 
(which is, of course, not a separate function of word, but an-^ 
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extension of the primary fwa!(i\iovi—aprasiddh& iakti) candra 
means here ^similar to the moon’ and im simply suggests this 
meaning.^* Thus there arises no problem with regard to ttw 
basic contention siddhe iabdarthasambandhe^ the enternal 
relation between the word candra and its primary meaning ‘the 
moon’ remaining intact. 

As regards the Naiyayika, he does not think of an eternal 
relation between the word and its meaning. Words, nay, 
sounds represented by individual letters themselves are not 
eternal. A sound is produced in the first moment, remains in 
the second moment and perishes in the third. How is, then, 
the combination of sounds possible ? N§geSa notes three 
explanations: (i) In each letter uttered, the immediately 
preceding letter exists through an impression of the previous 
utterance ; (ii) the preceding letters linger until the utterance 
of the last letter through a series of sound-waves; (iii) the 
last letter is heard along with an impression left by the auditory 
perception of the preceding letters.** When the complete 
word is thus obtained, meaning is understood from it. Each 
time a word is separately produced and conveys a meaning. 
There cannot, therefore, be any question of a permanent relation 
of a permanent word to a meaning. But at the same time 
the Naiyayika admits the upasarga to be dyotaka, evidently 
because he found it difificult to separate the meaning of the 
prefix from that of the root. This is quite logical. In a verb 
like anubhavati, if the meaning of Reeling’ belonged to the prefix 
am, we would expect the same meaning from the verb emu- 
gacchati as well. Nor can we say that the meaning pertains to 
bhavati and that anu has no function at all. Had it been so, 
we would have understood the same meaning from bhavati, and 
in place of sukham anubhnyate we could say sukham bhnyate, 
which is not permitted by usage. If we take anu-bhu as the 
basic root and do not at all raise the question of its separation, 
there will be technical difiSculties in the past tense and perfect 
tense forms involving augment and reduplication. Hente it is 
logical to conclude that the meaning belongs to the root itself. 
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but the upasarga is necessary to make this meaning accessible. 
Where the upasarga does not even do this, we can safely omit it 
as in the case of upajayatejjayate ('grows*). Up to this the 
grammarian would agree with the Naiyiyika. But he extends 
the same theory to nlpdtai in general. The reasons offered for 
proving upasargas as dyotaka are applicable, according to the 
grammarian, to nipdtas in general. Nage^a, Bhalfoji and his 
commentator Kop^abha^ta—all have laid stress on this point.^* 

It is often loosely said that nipdtas have various meanings. 
By the various meanings of nipdtas, actually their suggested 
meanings are implied. Certain meanings of a particular nip&ta 
noted in dictionaries are only a few instances (nidariana) of the 
various meanings generally suggested by that nipata. Thus, 
Vardhamana, a grammarian of the 12th century and author 
of the Ga^aratnamahodadhi, cites the following kdrikd from 
an old tradition : 

nipdtdi copasargdi ca dhdtavai ceti te trayah / 
anekdrthdh smftdh sarve pdf has tenant nidarianamjl 

Here he speaks of the illustrative meanings of upasargas, 
nipata^ and dhdtus,. The kdrihS cited here follows the tradition 
of YSska insofar as it notes the nipata and upasarga as separate 
catagories.**® 

That nipdtas, including upasargas, are simply suggestive and 
have no meaning of their own can be justified by actual uses 
found in literature. The root yuj means ‘to join’; with the 
prefix ni it means ‘to employ*. But in the very opening verse 
of the Kirdtdrjuniya, Bharavi has used the root yuj without 
ni in the sense of 'employing*. The verse runs thus : 

iriyalf kurundm adhipasya pdlanim 
prajdsu vfttim yam ayuAkta veditum / 
sa varijiliAgl vidita^f samdyayau 
yudhi^thitam dvaitamne vanecaral^ Jj 

(‘The forest-deweller ascetic, whom Yudh4|hira had employed 
in order to know the conduct of the lord of the Kurus toward 
his subjects that had protected his royal fortune, came [back] to ^ 
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him [he. Yudhi$(hira] in the Dvaita forest, being well-informed*). 
Here, ayuMcta, aorist {luA) third person singular form of 
the root yuj, means ‘employed* {niyuktavUn^ as paraphrased by 
Mallinatha). The form expected is nyayvAkta. The question 
arises : How can the poet use ayuAkta in the sense of nyayuAkta 
—yuj in the sense ni-yuj ? The only answer possible is this : Yuj 
and ni-yuj are not different in meaning. Ni has no meaning of 
its own, but simply serves to bring forward the meaning of 
^employing’—one of the various meanings of the root yuj. If 
we can get this meaning of the root by some other means, the 
purpose of the prefix ni is served thereby. In the present case, 
the very setting of the verse in the particular context claims 
that ayuAkta cannot mean anything but ‘employed* (the mean¬ 
ing of ‘joining* or the like is not applicable to the spy). The 
point may be clarified by a simile. Light cannot create an 
object in a dark room; it can only illuminate and reveal the 
object, if it really exists there, to a person searching the same. 
But a person may also be able to know the object existing in 
the dark room without the help of light by some other means. 
Similar is the case with the nipata suggesting a particular mean¬ 
ing. If the meaning be accessible by some other means (e. g., 
context), the nipata may not be used. This is true not only of 
upasargast but of nipdtas in general. There are plenty of 
examples to prove this ; only a few will suffice for our purpose. 

In the KumSrasambhava, when Brahma says to the gods— 
mayi sf^tir ki lokanam raksd yusmdsv avasthita.^* (‘I am res¬ 
ponsible for the creation of the [three] worlds, [it is] you [who] 
are entrusted with their protection*), what is actually meant is 
raksd yusmdsu eva avasthltd —the meaning of eva here is anya~ 
yogavyavaccheda (‘exclusion of association with something 
else*). BrahmS wants to exclude himself from the respon- 
siblity of protecting the universe and does not find any 
reason why the gods should come to him after he has offered 
liis creation to them fur protection. Thus Mallinfitha rightly 
comments: lokaraksa^e yuyam eva kart&ra itydha—mayi 
lokdndm s^stik / raksd yusmdsv avasthitdt atas tadartham api 
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ftmti madapeksetyarthc^f Eva is omitted because even without it 
the sense of anyayogavyavaccheda is available from the context. 
Similarly* ca is omitted when the lord of the mountains says to 
the sages : etc vayam ami darah kanyeyam kulajivitam^^ l*here 
am I, here is my wife* [and] this is my daughter* the life of the 
race’). Likewise, when the sages speak to Himalaya— 

astotu}} stUyamanasya vandyasydnanyavandinah I 

sutasambandhavidhind bkava viivaguror gurub 

(‘By means of matrimonial relation of your daughter* be 
father [even] of the lord of the universe who is eulogized [by 
all], but himself eulogizes none, worshipped [by all], but him> 
self worships none*), an emphatic api has to be understood 
after viivagurob.The implication of this is clear in the commen¬ 
tary of Mallinatha where the omitted word api has been 
supplied: yo ndnyam stauti na vandate tasydpi tvam stutyo 
vandyai cetyaho lava bhdgyavattvam. In other words* it 
is a great fortune on the part of Himalaya that he is to be 
eulogized and worshipped even by one who (as the lord of 
the universe) eulogizes and worships none. These and other 
similar cases of omission of the nipdta cannot be justified if 
nipdtas are taken as expressive of meanings. Since the 
relevant meanings do not belong to the nipatas but are only 
suggested by them, the nipdtas are often omitted when the sense 
is available otherwise. 

That the indeclinable particles like the Sanskrit nipdtas have 
no meaning of their own is not exclusively a characteristic of 
the Sanskrit language only. We can easily understand the 
same nature of similar particles in other languages also. Who 
can say what exactly are the meanings of the English pre¬ 
positions at, ro, I/I, of, etc. or of German zu, auf aus, etc. ? In 
different sentences they are used to convey different ideas. Thus 
in the sentence ‘He is throwing the ball at the boy*, at gives the 
sense of ‘direction*, whereas in the sentence ‘He will stay at his 
ofiice** at gives the sensefof ‘locus*. In the German sentence 
‘Das Buch liegt auf dem Tisch’ (^the book lies on the table’)* 
€mf gives the sense of ‘position* and hence governs the dative 
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case, whereas ia the sentence ‘Ich liege das Bnch auf den 
Tisch’ (‘I place the book on the table’), auf gives the sense of 
’motion* and hence governs the accusative case. One has always 
to learn the use of these prepositions, not their meanings as 
such. The same is the case with the Sanskrit nipatas. 
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41. N. 1.4. 2. 

42. Cf. candra iva mukham itysdau emdrapadasya svesadfit *prfisiddhi 
iaktir eva laksa^n / "naflivayuktam anyasadfiodhikara^*' iti nyuyld / ivU' 
padara mparyagruhakam / titparyagridiakatvam ca svasamabhivylthfta- 
padasyUrthintfartdaktidyotakatvam ityUgatam ivardputasya dyotakatvamj 
—NageSa, PLM. p. 120. 
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padapratyaksSnupapattih / yad va purvapurPavarpZnubhavaJanyasamskira- 
sadhrlcinacaramayarpanubhavatah isbdabodha itycthuh /—PLM, p. 67. 

44. Thus Nagaia says : vaisamye bljtibh&vJU, anubhuyate ityanena 
snksitkriyate ityasya samatvat / PLM, p. 115. He also offers further con¬ 
crete arguments which we have already explained. 

Bhailoji says: 

dyotaksh pradayo yena nipStdd cidayas tathi / 
upHsyete hariharau lakOro dpiyate yathu 11 
tathinyatra nip&te'pi lakSrah karmavncakah / 
viiesapidyayogo'pi pridivac t&dike samah 11 
{Vaiynkarapasiddh^akarikSs, 42-43 

For Kondabhalia's detailed commentary on these, seeVBS, 
pp. 368-76. 

45. Vardhamana's GaparatnamahodadM, (ed. by J. Eggeling, Motilal 
Banarsidass. Delhi, Varanasi, Patna, 1963): Ch. I, p. 43. 

45 (a) Elsewhere Vardhamana notes the etymological significance of 
the word nipita after Yaska: ete coccttvacesv arthesu nipatanti nipSish / As 
regards the meaning of niptitai, he says, some (ca, v3 etc.,) are suggestive, 
some (iahat, kuvit &c.) are expressive, some (kam, im &c.) are meaning¬ 
less and some (na ha vai, na khalu &c.) are meaningful only in a combina¬ 
tion : tatra / 

ke'pyesiiih dyotakih kepi vScakih ke’pyanarthak&h ' 
ttganiS iva kepi syuh sambHvLytrthasya sUdhakify // 

tatra dyotak&i cavshshaivsdayah ; vOcakih iaivat kuvit prShpe praga 
ityUdaya^ / anarthaksh kam im id itytldayah / sambhuylUrthasya sadhakS na 
hd vai na khalu mismetySdayah 11 (Ibid., p. H) Here he is following the 
tradition of Bhatjrhari, though by referring to ke'pyantarthakah he seems 
to have followed Katyayafia too. At any rate, the dyotakatva theory was 
accepted by Vardhamana, at least partially. 

46. II. 28.C-D. 
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sity of Kurukshetra in December'1974. The author is highly grateful to 
Principal Bishnupada Bhattachaiya of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta for 
kindly revising the whole paper and to Professor Dr Bimal Krishnn 
Matilal of the University of Toronto (Canada) for his valuable suggestions. 
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ON LANGUAGE AS A SYSTEM 
E. M. BYKOVA 

Institutb of Oriental Studies, Moscow 

Modern linguistics has indisputably come to look upon lan¬ 
guage as a system of closely interrelated and interacting ele¬ 
ments and facts. 

It is this viewing of language as an integral entity, as an 
organic whole the coexisting facts of which are in causal inter¬ 
dependences, that has given rise to the urgent need of system 
analysis and description of the subject under study. 

System analysis is a method of research which makes it 
possible not only to bring out the structure of any one unit of 
a given language but also to explain the nature of its structure. 
In other words the method in question makes it possible to give 
a complete and adequate description of a concrete language. 

The basic principles, fundamentals and tasks of system 
analysis have been largely made the subject of discourse ever 
since the first World Congress of Linguists (1928). However, 
viewing language as an integral entity has acquired specific 
prominence but of late, with the spread of contrastive-compara¬ 
tive linguistics, with the growth of the investigation of the typo¬ 
logical features of separate languages and language groups, 
with the imminent need of settling problems of language univer- 
sals, etc. * 

Yet the principles and tasks of system analysis as regards 

1. See "General Linguistics: the Inner Structure of Language," 
Ch. I: "On the Concepts of Language System and Language Structure" (in 
Russian), and the bibliography to it. Publishing House "Nauka" 
(science), Moscow, 1972, pp. 8-91. Besides, see V. M. Solntzev, "Languai^ 
as a System of Structural Formation" (in Russian, Publishing House 
"Nauka", Moscow, 1971 ; O. I. -Moskalskaya, "Problems of a System 
Description of Syntax; on the basis of German" (in Russian), Moscow. 
“Visshaya Shkola" ("Higher School”), 1974. 
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separate concrete languages have not been realized quite satis* 
factorily till this day. The same can justly be said of the 
Bengali language. Most likely the reason lies in there being 
insufficient information concerning single facts that make up 
the whole of the language. The complete analysis of the 
Bengali language as a system becomes more complicated 
because here we deal with very complex language structure.” 

The main components of the Bengali system are its sub¬ 
systems or variants, known as sadhu bhasa (SB) and calit bha^k 
(CB). Besides, there is still another subsystem in Bengali that 
needs mentioning, i.e., the Sanskrit subsystem, peripheral to the 
system of Bengali at large, yet closely linked with it. 

The difference between SB and CB, on the one hand, and 
the system of Bengali proper, made up of these two of its 
variants (SB and CB) and the Sanskrit subsystem, on the other 
hand, is based on the structural differences of the word, i.e., on 
phonological and morphological differences. They are seen 
in the course of the functioning of the language, in its relation¬ 
ship with different styles of speech, such as : colloquial, fiction 
(which consists of the prosaic and poetic substyles), publicistic 
writing, scientific and official. 

The interaction of elements and facts of the language finds 
realization both inside the given subsystem and between 
elements belonging to different subsystems. The lines of inter¬ 
dependences are equally observed inside one and the same level 
(phonetics and phonology, morphology, syntax), and between 
language facts of different levels. 

Here follow several illustrations to the above : 

1. One of the specific features of the Bengali language is 
the semantic capacity of the verbal lexeme. Typologically this - 

2. The description of the Bengali language as a complex language 
structure has been made much of by the scholars of Bengali. 1 shall here 
mention but one of the latest works on the subject: Suhas Chatterjee, “A 
study of the rdationship between written and Mlloquial Bengali”, 
thesis submitted to the Hartford Seminar Foundation in partial fulfill¬ 
ment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy ; Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut, May, 1962. 
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fact can be interpreted as a set of negative markers or a set of 
indistinctions (-> lack of distinctions). Hie main types of indis¬ 
tinctions are : 

(1) The lack of transitive-intransitive distinction (in a 
certain group of verbs): goto *to build', *to create’ and 'to be 
created*, *to appear*; bhaAga 'to break’ (tr., intf.). 

(2) The lack of aspect and action-art distinctions (the cate¬ 
gory of aspectuality at large) in all Bengali verbs. 

(3) The lack of statics-dynamics distinction : iuwdjiowd 'to 
lie’ and 'to lie down*; ghumdno / ghumono 'to sleep’ and 'to fall 
asleep*; dhora 'to keep’, ‘to hold* and ‘to take*, ‘to seize*. 

(4) The indistinction of the meanings of action or process 
(perception etc.), on the one hand, and of the result of the 
action or process, on the other hand : pord 'to put on* and 'to 
wear* (clothes) ; jand 'to get to know’, ‘to find out’ and 'to 
know*, 'to be aware’; dakhd 'to look* and 'to see’ ; iund / iona 
‘to listen’ and ‘to hear*. 

(5) The indistinction of directed-undirected action (in a 
certain group of verbs : uddfodd 'to fly* (in a certain direction 
and in no certain direction). 

These and a few other semantic specifications of the 
Bengali verbal lexeme proceed from the morphological structure 
of the verbal stem, i.e., they result from the scantiness of means 
of verbal word-formation. 

Hence, to the comparatively small number of verbs in 
Bengali” and to the fact that the greater part of means bearing 
verbal meanings lies outside the verbal stem, belong tense 
forms, reduplicated impersonal-verbal forms, a variety of 
verbal-nominal and verbal-verbal phraseological units, and 
combinations with auxiliary verbs. 

Thus, in combinations, called compound verbs, it is the 
auxiliary verb that bears the semantic implications, which the 
verbal stem is devoid of; they possess three different functional 
meanings: 

3. The number of verbs in the ‘*Calantika*’ dictionary slightly exceeds 
eight hundred ; cf. S. K. Chatterji, ODBL, p. 872. 
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<a) that reflects the characteristics of proceeding of action 
in space (cf. phirdlphern *to return’ and phire Jawa *to return' 
from here there, pMre aia ‘to return* from there here); 

(b) that brings out the qualitative characteristics of action 
(its intensiveness, manners of action or action-art, emotional 
evaluation ; cf. kh&wSi ‘to eat* and kheye phcela ‘to eat*, ‘eat up* 
the whole, to the end or ‘to devour*, ‘to gobble down*; 

(c) that indicating transitive-intransitive action (cf. gofS, 
both of transitive and intransitive meanings and gode told 
which means only transitive action ‘to build*, ‘to create’ etc., 
but gore ofhd is restricted to ‘to arise*, ‘to be built’ etc.) or 
supporting the meanings of transitiveness or intransitiveness, 
the category already implied in the semantics of the sense verb 
(cf. bhoriye dewd ‘to fill* and bhore ofhd ‘to get filled*; in such 
instances the function of the transitive-intransitive marker 
merges with one of the first two functions of the auxiliary 
verb.* 

2. The morphological and sematic structure of the verbal 
stem in Bengali also finds reflection in some peculiarities of the 
nominal word categories. Thus, for example, the fact that 
there are no distinctions between concrete spatial meanings and 
their is no static-dynamic opposition in the verb-semantics is 
interwoven with indistinctions of concrete spatial meanings in 
the case forms. Such is the instrumental-locative case, which 
apart from the place of action or apart from location indicates 
direction of action. Such indiscriminate application “where” 
and “where to** in expressing spatial meaning can be similarly 
observed in adverbs of place : kothay, ‘where’ ‘where to’, 
okhanCt hkhdne ‘there* and ‘in that direction*. The same is 
characteristic of postpositional combinations which have come 

4. On some other specifications of the morphological structure of the 
verbal stem and verbal semantics, see B. M. Bykova, "The Semantic Classifi¬ 
cation of the Bengali Verb” in “Problems of Semantics, the Thesis of 
reports." (Discussion at the enlarged session of the philological section 
of the Scientific Board of Institute of Oriental Studies; Febr„ 1971), 
Moscow, 1971, pp. 29-35. 
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to being on the basis of nominal units ; e.g., Jdnliir kdehe *at 
the window*, *by the window*, and Howards the window’. 
Therefore, the combinability of nouns in the instrumental- 
locative case and adverbs of place with verbs of diverse 
semantics (as to their place in the semantic classification of 
verbs); cf. combinations of verbs of being (substantive verbs): 
share thakd Ho be in the room* and those of directed action : 
shore dhokd ‘to come into the room’, etc. 

3. Lack of prefixation is a typical feature of the Bengali 
language (we here mean the Bengali vocabulary proper, 
tadbhava words); therefore, the morphological structure of the 
verbal stem in itself is indicative of the whole of the Bengali 
word-forming system. The lack of nominal, pronominal and 
adverbial negative forms, on the one hand, as well as the struc¬ 
ture and application of negative sentences, on the other hand, 

are also determined by this typical feature of the word-forming 
system. 

4. The peculiarities of Bengali word-formation, and 
certain specific features of verbal forms (the specific character 
of active-passive opposition, vague aspect indication in conjunc¬ 
tive forms, indistictions in the semantics of verbal lexemes, 
discussed above) have largely determined the formation of the 
Sanskrit subsystem inside the Bengali language system. The 
inter-action between the Sanskrit subsystem and the Bengali 
system proper is also fully dependent on the very same facts of 
the Bengali language indicated above. 

Thus, for example, the diffusive nature of the verbal noun in 
-a, -no grammatically (it is the noun-action and the noun-parti¬ 
ciple, whose active or passive meaning is independent of its 
form, but very closely linked with the semantics of the given 
verbal lexeme and the context that is meant), is one of the 
reasons of the high frequency of constructions with Sanskrit 
past participles in their passive meaning. 

Besides, grammatical peculiarities and the application of 
Bengali verbal forms proper influence the functioning of 
elements of the Sanskrit subsystem. Thus, predicative combina¬ 
tions with a verbal noun as the subject are of great importance 
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in the Bengali language. Here are some ‘of them : hshe 

‘we’ll meet*, l&mar Ikhn^vH hoyeche *111 have eaten*. Possibly 
it is constructions of this type that determine the frequent 
usage of predicative combinations with Sanskrit de-verbative 
nouns as the subject + the verbs howAt thiiklkt Uch, etc. For 
example, / tar / rag holo f ‘He / got angry’ (lit. / ‘his / anger 
happened’). 

The scantiness of verbal lexemes in Bengali (see above) is 
one of the reasons why verbal-nominal combinations (largely 
including Sanskrit nouns), e.g., probei kora ‘to enter*, agomon 
kora ‘to come*, ghofona kora ‘to declare*, ‘to announce\ etc., 
are so numerous. 

The list of illustrations to the points singled out at the be¬ 
ginning of the article can be continued. Moreover, through a 
consistent study of all the interdependences inside the language, 
we could achieve a complete description of the whole system of 
the Bengali language. However, this exceeds the limits of the 
article. We here intended but to stress the importance of 
viewing language as an integral entity, trying to prove the 
immense power of system analysis in language learning. 

In conclusion I should like to state that the very fact of this 
kind of description of the Bengali language was made possible 
not only by the general trend of development of linguistics, but, 
first and foremost, by the works of S. K. Chatterji. His ODBL 
remains an infinite source of ideas. It is S. K. Chatterji, who 
in his ODBL was the first to single out and,bring to light some 
causal interdependences, those of diachronic value. See, for 
example, p. 870 of the work, where the author dwelling on the. 
simplification of the verbal system as a whole, states that it was 
replaced “by newer formations (i.e., by the development of the 
compounded verbs, and the use of particles and help-words). 
The sytax too has altered, to help in fixing the language in its 
new and altered environment**. See also p. 1049 on the 
diachronic interdependences between the character, of the verbal 
stem and word combinations with auxiliary verbs (Compound 
Verb or ‘Group Verb* constructions). 
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ON THE STUDY OF SOCIOLINGUISTIC PROBLEMS 
IN THE BENGALI LANGUAGE AREA 

L. M. CHEVKINA 

The Moscow State Institute Of International Relations 

Most scholars of the Beogali language treat the development of 
language as a process closely connected with that of society. 
Among such scholars the first to be mentioned is undoubtedly, 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji. Therefore, Soviet Indologists (the 
author of this article inclusive) in their study of problems 
of sociolinguistics again and again turn to the writings of 
Chatterji, first and foremost, to his two-volume work, “The 
Origin and Development of the Bengali Language.” 

Sociolinguistics has largely attracted the attention of Soviet 
Indologists of late not only due to the rise of the general interest 
of Soviet linguists towards the subject under study, but, pri¬ 
marily, because of the immense wealth the Indian subcontinent 
has to offer in this respect. In all probability, as regards the 
Bengali language area, to-day there hardly exists a sociolinguistic 
problem that can be underscored. Here can be named such 
problems as the interaction of the two functional styles of the 
Bengali language, “sadhu bhasa” and “calit bhasa”,—or the 
role of jargon languages, namely, the bazaar Hindustani, or the 
part of various language sources in building up terminology, 
and lastly, the problem of Bengali-English bilinguism, and 
many others. 

The diachronic analysis of the language situation (LS) calls 
for marking off some certain sociolinguistic periods, which do 
not fully coincide with the intralinguistic periods traditionally 
observed in the history of development of the Bengali language. 

Traditionally, the history of Bengali is known to comprise 
three periods : (1) the Old Bengali period (950-1200), (2) the 
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Middle Bengali period (1200-1800) and (3) the Modern Bengali 
period (1800-present day). 

Although in the division into these periods sociolinguistic 
factors were not entirely overlooked, (thus, inside the Middle 
Bengali period a special Transitional Middle Period is usually 
singled out, which is connected with the early Moslem con¬ 
quests ; then again, the beginning of the Modern Bengali period 
is known to have been attributed to the opening of the Indian 
college Fort William), yet they were least of all decisive, those 
decisive being hall-marks of a purely linguistic nature, basically, 
i.e., those accompanying the development of literature, such as : 
the appearance of the first literary monuments, of the first 
complete poetic texts, of the first prose works etc. 

The sociolinguistic division into periods, given in this article, 
should, on the one hand, reflect the macrolevel changes inside 
the LS, and, on the other hand, the corresponding microlevel 
changes (i.e., of a directly linguistic character, that must be 
discussed separately), and it only partly overlaps with the 
interlinguistic division. It is caused by different approaches to 
the same material: facts that are relevant in intralinguistics can 
turn out to be either irrelevant or insufiicient in sociolinguistics, 
and vice versa, the sociolinguistic analyses can be based upon 
such markers that do not work in the field of intralinguistics. 
Thus, bearing in mind that the diachronic analysis presupposes 
to give the background of the description of modern LS, one 
should agree that the subdivision of the history of the Bengali 
language into Old Bengali and Middle Bengali is not of great 
importance from the viewpoint of sociolinguistics. At the same 
time the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th century 
(i.e. the time of the final settling of Britishers in India) which 
also opens the period of New or Modern Bengali according to 
the intralinguistic classification, is very important for the 
sociolinguistic approach as well, for the problems brought to 
light in that period remain equally significant for the present LS. 
Moreover, the general period, dealt with in intralinguistics as 
the New or Modern Bengali period, is to be treated from the 
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sociolinguistical viewpoint as one made up of separate periods, 
proceeding from the part the Bengali language area takes in 
the respective administrative-political unity: as a part of British 
India, as a part of the independent state of Pakistan, or as the 
independent state of Bangladesh. It follows, that it is advisable 
to keep to the following subdivision in giving a diachronic 
description of sociolinguistic problems, particularly, of the LS : 
1st period—LS of the Bengali language area in precolonial 
India (950-1800), 2nd period—LS of the Bengali language area 
in British India (1800-1947), 3rd period—LS of the Bengali 
language area in the independent states of India and Pakistan 
(1947-1971), 4th period—LS in the independent state of 
Bangladesh. 

If one holds, that LS is the correlation of different languages 
(local, regional, international, etc.), which make it possible for 
people inside a certain administrative unit to communicate, the 
very interrelation of these different language units can be 
represented as a kind of pyramid with local languages and 
dialects for its base, its middle part consisting of regional 
languages, and, the top made up of macrointermediary 
languages. The diachronic analysis of the LS of Bengali 
language area proves to show that it is the bottom part of the 
pyramid, that tends to remain unchangeable, whereas, on the 
contrary, its top part is most flexible. Each of the periods singled 
out above differs not merely by the changes inside the respective 
layer, but by the specific interrelationship between layers. 

During the first period the bottom layer gets filled. It is 
filled with the Bengali territorial dialects, which are subdivided 
by the Bengali linguists into four very different groups 
{especially the dialects of the Vanga group).^ 

1 The sociolinguistic viewing of the problem explains why all these 
numerous language formations happen to be dialects of no other 
than the Bengali language (despite their obvious structural differences), 
and those who speak the dialects consider themselves Bengalees; 
whereas Oria and especially, Assamese, which have so much in 
common with the Bengali language, are to be treated as separate 
languages ;Maithili. Magahi and Bhojpuri, so closely related with the 
oriental group of new Indo-European languages (Bengali-Oria- 
Assamese), did not become dialects of these languages. 
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During this period the middle layer gets but partly filled— 
by the Bengali Literary Language “sidhu bhasS” (the second 
component of this layer, i.e., the Standred Colloquial Bengali, 
or "calit bhasa”, is formed later). 

The Moslem conquest of Bengal belongs to the same period. 
Sociolingustically this period is of interest in that it has put an 
end to the social isolation of the Bengali language area and has 
given rise to close contacts inside social structures and their 
respective languages. 

The Persian language, which is becoming the macrointer- 
mediary-language on the territory of the whole of India and 
in Bengal, in particular, is in the top layer of the pyramid. 

Hence, up till the end of the 18th century the structure of 
the LS pyramid was as follows : 



The second period can be at large called “colonial” ; it 
lasted from the early days of the settling of Britishers in India 
up to 1947, the year of their retreat from the land. The specific 
traits of the LS of the Bengali language area of this period are : 
the change of the macrointermediary language, i.e. the change 
in the top layer and the appearance of a second element in the 
middle layer. 

The English language fills the top layer. There appears a 
second element in the middle layer—i.e. the Standard Collo¬ 
quial Bengali. 
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As is known, the latter stemmed from the dialects of 
Calcutta and its neighbouring areas. Alongside with the growth 
of the economic and cultural significance of Calcutta the 
importance of this group of dialects also increased. It is the 
social-economic. development that has caused the spread of the 
Calcutta colloquial standard of speech and has made the latter 
the language of the educated, functioning in situations that 
can be qualified as official. Local languages (dialects) are 
usually spoken at home and by the speakers of the same 
dialect region. 

Speaking of the interrelation of the two functional styles 
(“sadhu” and “calit”) S. K. Chatterji writes : “The speech 
of the upper classes in the Western part of the Delta and 
in Eastern Radha gave the literary language to Bengal, and 
now the educated colloquial of this tract, especially of the 
cities of Nadiya and Calcutta, has become, the standard one 
for Bengali, having come to the position which educated 
Southern English now occupies in Great Britain and Ireland. ‘ 

Thus, in the second period the LS pyramid looked like this : 
the base of the pyramid was still made up of dialects, the 
middle layer comprised two functional styles the Literary 
Bengali (“sadhu”) and the Standard Colloquial Bengali 
(“calit”) whereas English was the macroinlermediary. 



2 Suniti Kumar Chatteiji: “The Origin and Development of the 
Bengali language", Calcutta, 1926, pt.l,p. 139. 
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The third period begins in 1947, after the division of the 
subcontinent into two independent states—India and Pakistan, 
which led to the inclusion of West Bengal into India, and East 
Bengal into Pakistan, later called East Pakistan. Now it is the 
matter not only of separate changes in a certain layer of the 
pyramid, but of its complete change— to be more exact, of the 
necessity to build two pyramids-one for West Bengal and the 
other for East Pakistan, instead of a single pyramid, modelling 
the LS of the whole Bengali language area. 

The LS pyramid of West Bengal resembles the one of the 
whole Bengali language area in the second period, the sole 
difference being the presence of Hindi together with English in 
the top layer. 



As to the part of Bengal, joined to Pakistan after 1947, its 
LS has undergone essential changes, which, in a way, have told 
on all the layers. 

The division of the Bengali language area separated the 
Bengali language of East Pakistan from the Calcutta dialect 
from which it has stemmed historically. According to Bengali 
scholars the Bengali “calit-bhasa” always presented a great 
difficulty to the Eastern Dialect speakers, especially its system of 
verbal forms. After the separation, the inhabitants of East 
Pakistan had their reasons for regarding the Standard Form of 
the Bengali colloquial language as the *‘calit-bha§a” of the 
Indian part of Bengal. Hence, dialect forms started speedily 
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penetrating into the Bengali of East Pakistan. ^'Intellectuals 
are found engaged in discussing economics, philosophy, art, 
politics (that is in situations which are official enough—L. Ts.), 
all in a language not definitely the same old SCB””. It was 
believed that the Dacca-Mymensing dialect was apt to become 
the base-dialect of East Pakistan Standard Bengali, considering 
the growth of Dacca as an administrative and cultural centre 
of East Pakistan and, hence, the rise of the social prestige of the 
Dacca dialect. One can very well trace the very same path of 
Bengali calit bhasa, based on the dialects of Calcutta and its 
neighbouring regions. 

One can try to apply the LS scheme suggested by M. 
Chowdhuri in his article, “The Language Problem in East 
Pakistan”, and also present it in the form of a pyramid ; then 
on one shall get the following : 



[M : The modified dialect form used outside home] 

In 1971 the new independent state of Bangladesh was 
formed, that has caused the opening of a fourth LS period. 

The bottom layer remains like in the previous period to be 
filled by territorial dialects. There is no longer any need of a 
Non-Bengali macrointermediary. The same as before the 
middle layer is filled by the two functional styles of the Bengali 
language, i.e. by “calit” and “sadhu’*; the diachronic study has 

3 Munier Chowdhuri: “The Language Problem in East Pakistan, 
Studies in Pakistani Linguistics, Lahore”, 1965, p. 139. 
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proved that, of the two styles as one should expect, it is the 
Bengali calit-bhl^a, which is more “susceptible** to all sort of 
social changes. 

The Colloquial Bengali in Bangladesh to-day undergoes 
certain changes under the influence of various extralinguistic 
factors, the main, in all probability, being : 

(a) the increase of the social prestige of the Dacca dialect, 
caused by the fact that Dacca has turned into the capital of an 
independent state (from its former position of the capital of 
East Pakistan); 

(b) the fact that the majority of population are Moslems— 
a fact that largely contributes to the enrichment of Persian- 
Arabic borrowings. 
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INDEXATIVE FUNCTIONS OF LANGUAGE 


PROBAL DASGUPTA 
New York University 


Heuristic 

1. What follows is a sequel to [5] and continues the imma¬ 
nent critique of the neo-Prague theory of language begun in 
[4] and [5], The focus remains on Jakobson’s [8] Metalingual 
Function, which, I believe, may be seen as a nexus of two 
functions, one (Metastructural) geared to a metadiscourse 
which spells out language structure (phonology, grammar, 
semology) and the other (Metafunctional) to a laying bare of the 
social psychological matrix of language use. The focal question 
this time is going to be : how do the Metalingual functions 
behave when they are not central—that is, when the message 
or text under consideration is not as such an instance of 
metalanguage ? 

2. A possible answer, of course, is that they don’t; that 
they only come into the picture if there is metadiscourse as 
such. The purpose of this paper is to explore another alterna¬ 
tive. Maybe, after all, it would be nice if we could in some way 
or other keep all language functions busy in every speech act 
(just as phonology, grammar, and semology are all omniactive 
in this sense), although only one or two at a time can be 
^nuclear’ (fully on duty). Here the initial heuristic, then, 
derives from a spot of abduction. The other five Jakobson 
functions enjoy omnipresence. So the Metalinguals should, 
too, and in a similar way, that is, by being nuclearized (focused 
on) or satellited (backgrounded) to a varying extent. Let us 
look at a typical Jakobson function and see in detail how it 
manages its omnipresence. The Conative function will serve as 
our example. 

3. Conative, the primordial appeal to the assistative listener 
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which comes to the fore io imperatives and related interjec¬ 
tions, undergoes satellition in the questionary mood. In this 
and allied questive regions of mood, Conative becomes a less 
directional appeal to some compathetic hearer who is expected, 
if not to help actively, at least to participate in the solution or 
the contemplation of the ‘negatity’ (to use one of Sartre’s [13] 
coinages) at issue—the problem, doubt, possibility, or desidera¬ 
tum—on the non-actional (pre-practical) plane of conceptual 
diagnosis, dialogical treatment (analysis, critique, and synthesis), 
and planning^. The situation in this light, of course, attracts 
an illustrious bunch of relevant ideas on this ambiguity-laden 
mode of interpersonality—from Winnicott’s transitional objects 
and Erikson’s play epistemology back to Freud and Adler’s 
classical dream theory and G. H. Mead’s generalized Other. 
However, instead of going directly into those ideas, it is 
possible to stop at the notion of inter personality and look at 
it more closely. Does it necessarily presuppose a situation 
involving more than one Person ? There is a sense in 
which you have to have at least two actors for a field to 
qualify as interpersonal. But this needn’t always be a ‘strong’, 
social sense ; to assume that it must be is to take the position 
from which Freud appears to have posited a pseudo-interperso¬ 
nal dynamic in the individual mind. The weaker sense 1 have 
in mind is better expressed by the words actant and interactan- 
tal. Even if the actual situation is not a social field, the semio- 
logical act, intrinsically communicative, sets up a penumbral 
role of interlocutor or dialogue-partner. A modern reading of 
Kercevskij’s classic work on intonation [9] leads to the insight 
that this relation of the speaker-pole to the linguistic partner 
(whose linguistic status is in principle independent of actual 
sociality) provides the medium for all those delicate adjustments 
of sentence form and cadence which are not easy to morphize 
into unsituated description of structure: stress-tone contour, 
saturation contour ( ‘Functional Sentence Perspective*), 
anaphora, presupposition and allegation (HajiSovi [7]), 
parenthesis and parataxis. In addition, to come back to the 
fading of the primordial appeal in questive speech, the modal 
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component of AUX has just about everything to do with 
interactance*. 

4, Before I carry this any further, I should point out the 
shift of ground that has taken place in course of this discussion. 
We started out from a notion of Conative oriented towards the 
listener. But the satellitical Conative of questive speech seems 
to be no less intently geared to the speaker’s attitude towards 
the interactance. That is to say, in a sense. Conative has joined 
Emotive in a deeper phatic-like unity. This is a significant 
result. It destroys any simple hope of finding a structure like 

REFERENTIAL 1 POETIC 1 


2 2 

3 3 

EMOTIVE 1 METASTRUCTURAL 1 CONATIVE 1 

2 2 2 

3 3 3 

PHATIC 1 METAFUNCTIONAL 1 
2 2 

3 3 


where ‘1’ is the highlighted version (for Conative : the version 
that shows up in requestives), ‘2’ the diluted version (: in ques- 
tives), ‘3* the pervasive version ( : in all utterings). The reason 
this won’t do is not that three points on the nuclearity scale is 
too few. It is that, for Emotive, Conative, and Phatic, a more 
complex relation holds, somewhat in the direction of 

EMOTIVE PHATIC CONATIVE 
INTERLOCUTIVE. 

Clearly, given these new bearings, a corresponding realignment 
is called for in the heuristic. We must expect a complexity 
which is more than depth. 

Leading up to the focus 

5. Thus chastened, we come back to the tentative notion of 
actant, now ready to notice something transcendentally interest¬ 
ing about it. The two linguistic actants in a speech situation 
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may be the same person—the First Person—at difierent 
moments. Talking about humour, paradox and ambiguity, 
Gregory Bateson [2] points out that this translogical ability of an 
individual to play contradictory roles one after another underlies 
many of the non-type-theoretic features of natural language. 
The *translogic’ of such language use bears an ambivalent par¬ 
tial resemblance to the ‘dialogic* which governs metadiscourse, 
Barbara Hall Partee [11] lias shown, essentially as it does 
technically straightforward dialogue. This ambivalent relation 
may also be said to hold between, say, Marx’s ‘objectification’ 
and ‘alienation’, or between true bilingualism and everyday 
multistylism (a la Firth, Prague school. Pike, Weinreich, Labov). 
but the point is better made without use of misleading analogies : 
in contrast to the clear two-speaker situations characteristic of 
conversation and quotation, moment-lasting linguistic actants 
are free to be just about as numerous as the specifier elements 
in a discourse. Actant differentiation based on time seriality, 
because it doesn’t involve a fundamental divergence, tends to 
be cheap and ad hoc. 

6. This is the zone of language where endophoric deixis 
(Halliday’s term for word-word as opposed to word-thing 
(exophoric) indexicality) has a field day. It will be realized that, 
along the lines of the parable we have been spinning, anaphora, 
for example, can be handled, to put it very crudely, by imagining 
the actant ‘of’ the specifier of the antecedent and the actant ‘of’ 
the pro-word pointing to each other; other actants may wear their 
presuppositions on their sleeves ; and so on across the board. 
Even if we find reasons for not taking quite such a free-for-all 
dustcloud view of actant production and stick to what seems 
plausible—that every underlying clause centre may subtend at 
least one autonomous-actor-like 'centre of responsibility for 
this predication’—, the dialectical tention, the power (‘Commu¬ 
nicative Dynamism’) play among even these less radical actants 
can be simply fascinating. Such could be the beginning of a 
linguistic response to C. Wright Mills’ problem of fleshing out 
a SDCtalness-of-mind theory without consigning logic to the 
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dustbin. Dialectics does not supersede, overcome, suspend, or 
transcend logic. Dialectics (translogic) is the interactance in 
a syntagm of differentiated, constructural actants ; logic is tiie 
coactance of a field of comfunctional, allied actants which are 
trying to be consistent, to beat time or anaesthetize it in the 
manner of a formal-logical system with type-theoretic and 
Goedelian consequences. Both have their root in natural 
language use. After all, ‘error, correction, forget, remind’ are 
ordinary concepts. 

7. All this, of course, can go on and on. But it only 
makes as much sense as the procedure of starting from an 
isolated Foreground Conative and going into its Diluted, Inter- 
locutive basis. Such abstract journeys are theoretically extremely 
risky, because, unlike even the much-criticized Husserlian 
bracketing, the method of severally following up each factor of a 
complex phenomenon to determine the contribution it makes 
to the whole simply brings the likelihood down of our ever 
getting to know how to put Humpty together again. 1 hat’s why 
these ideas about actance shouldn’t be taken too seriously ; at 
best, they say as much about how ideation-and-representation 
really works as a series of suitably placed tangents does about 
a curve—they provide a set of co-ordinates that embed the 
idea of Mnterlocutivity within a monologue’ in a transtextual, 
psychosocial and protophilosophical milieu, and also help spell 
out the potential contribution of actance theory to an adequate 
understanding of textuality. The progress of a text is among 
other things an intricate mesh of specific ignorings, recalls, 
encapsulations, and dismissals ,* one of the major controllers 
of this selective-storage-differential-retrieval-end alteration game 
seems to be endophoric deixis embodied in the actant system. 

8. Knowing the pitfalls of tracing Fogal functions back to 
their alleged Pervasive presence, we will not try to subject our 
Nuclear Metaiinguals to some process of satellition which might 
seem to us to parallel the transition from Focal Conative to 
Diluted Conative (the Interlocutive). Let us instead move on 
to a group of phenomena which appear to dovetail in interest- 
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ing ways with the actant system, are suitably deictic, and more 
or less qualify for the office of backgrounded counterpart to 
the Metalinguals. What I have in mind is the set of revolutio¬ 
nary ideas proposed in Binodbihari Mukherji's analysis, in the 
Poet-painters Issue of Visvabharati Patrika, of the relation 
between the fact and content of Rabindranath Tagore's painting 
and his poetry since Lipika. He pays no attention to the sugges¬ 
tion in vogue—that the archetypal images of ennui and existen¬ 
tial negativity, long held in check by a deeply ingrained layer of 
Brahmo decency and the essentially nonnegative tone of Bahgla 
poetry, became so potent and vivid in Rabindranath’s sesqua- 
genarian mind, roused all at once by a primordial emotional 
experience in 1924, that they forced themselves on to the 
canvas—and persuasively argues instead that there was a specific 
development, at the end of Rabindranath’s lyrical phase, in his 
verbal art as such which drew him into working with visual 
form; this development was in the direction of greater 
‘naturalness’, ornament-shedding. It is well known that Rabindra¬ 
nath’s first contribution to Bangla poetry was a formal one : 
the new architectonic of verse shape in which readers discovered 
what they had tacitly known but never heard, the rhythmic 
system that ‘proceeds from the unconscious dynamic habit of 
the language, falling from the lips of the folk’ (Sapir [12]: 230); 
there was a substantive follow-up in his prolix explorations of 
theme and mind along the route which Sapir calls (: 225 ) ‘the 
method of Shakespeare and Heine’ in which ‘there is no effect 
of strain’. Their personal “intuition” appears as a completed 
synthesis of the absolute art of intuition (in this connection 
Sapir alludes to Whitman) ‘and the innate, specialized art of 
the linguistic medium’ (for which Swinburne is the ideal-type). 
Having successfully laid bare the dually patterned structure of 
Baiigla, aproject which had made some headway in pre-Rabindric 
times, Rabindranath (on this view of his aesthetic development) 
proceeded to take part in the worldwide contemporary effort to 
go beyond style and express the preidiomatic truth of being. This 
Steinerlan [14] view of his later work, redolent of Heidegger, 
Kafka, and Schoenberg, quite legitimately (to my mind) 
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conceives of Rabindranath as reflecting on the aletheutical 
ground of what he had achieved so far, trying to follow cognitively 
and artistically the potentionomy, the possibility-space which 
endowed his literations with meaning, and forging a new, 
originary idiom that would be pretechnical enough to bear the 
richness of his travels within Sapir’s (; 224) ‘[pervasively 
present] larger, more intuitive linguistic medium than any 
particular language’—the ground of all idiom. This seems to me 
a fair reading of the transstylistic implicates of Rabindranath’s 
later handling of form to which Sankha Ghosh has drawn our 
attention in Chhander BQrdndQ. 

Homage 

9. I deem it particularly fitting that this attempt to show 
in what way the best traditional sensibility of Bahgla literature 
can serve to enrich the technical infrastructure of a theory of 
language function should be offered to Suniti Kumar, who like 
his great contemporaries Edward Sapir and Roman Jakobson 
is as flrmly grounded in the nonliteral discipline of literary 
scholarship as he is familiar with the grammatical development 
of languages. The work and style of these ambidextrous scholars 
stands as a monumental reminder of the possibility of explaining 
complex language patterns in beautiful and lucid prose. It may 
be the case that linguists have turned towards a technical eso- 
terism because of the inherent difficulty of the problems they 
decided to encounter after World War Two, and that ‘as the 
dust settles’ they will again be able to speak intelligibly to the 
literate public. But exclusive pursuit of formal and technical 
goals may tend to lead linguists away from the scholarship of 
the literati and thus deprive them of insights which could have 
met some of the research needs within the autonomous theory 
of language. 

The Point 

10. When Binodbihari seeks to relate Rabindranath’s poetic 
development to his career in the graphic arts, the common 
motif he accentuates is that of gesture”. Gesture is nature's 
semiosis—the trees frozen into classical mudras, bees exchaog- 
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ing iconic and deictic signals, and the resonant correspondences 
Rabindranath's V§lm!ki wonders at in Bh&sQ O Chhanda, are 
the very stuff of felt truth and rhythm. This mode of communis 
cation which does not interpolate between form and reality runs 
through human speech too as a pervasive secret freshness. 
When technique-heavy history-bound language needs it, succour 
is at hand. The fatigued versifier always has natural syntax to 
come home to. And Rabindranath's experiments in line and 
colour gave him that numinous insight into the essence of 
gesture which later on, during the period when he no longer 
needed to use antirhyme [1] in order to heighten the verse-free 
lucidness of his poems, provided the material for Rabindra¬ 
nath’s ‘initiation into rigorous solarity’ which Abu Sayeed Ayyub 
considers to be more modern than the symbolists. 

11. ‘Gesture* in this special usage (call it Suggesture) isn’t 
limited to the subject matter of kinesiology or proxemics, nor is 
the ‘deixis’ that goes into it (henceforth Indexation) a mere un- 
displaceable set or shifters typified by a finger pointing at a flea 
or even by an abstract ‘you’ tied to the abstract direction of 
the speech act. On the other hand, the intuition that Indexa¬ 
tion subtends a quasi-interpretive mode of understanding which 
takes the indexic predication as a signifier valid in itself with¬ 
out referring to a separate interpretant for arbitration as to 
what it may mean—the intuition that Indexation is not mani¬ 
fested as arbitrariness—, though true and suggestive, is not as 
such rich enough to establish Binodbihari's idea as a fecund 
notion in linguistic function theory. But these considerations 
serve to define the formulation problem. 

12. A first approximation could run as follows.—Indexa¬ 
tion in all language use involves two functions : (1) connect¬ 
ing constituents so as to build constitutes, binding constitutes 
into larger wholes, relating actances both in comfunctional text 
and in dialogue—in short, the structuration of text rhythm on 
all levels and the networking of attentional foci; (2) using the 
smne measures formally to hint at the pattern of meaning- 
bestowing relevances, of what would have to be specific allusions 
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to the appropriate competence if this function got short*circuited. 
This formulation is quite comparable to the view that explicit 
ascriptions of motive and responsibility are compensatory, 
reflect failure of the mutual transparence that normally leaves 
no clarification to be desired. A loose equivalent of (2) would 
be the idea that all units in significant action are implicitly 
enclosed in nondisapprobatory scare-quotes (or have tagged on 
to them a noncorrective *[sic]* or just a simple self-declaration, 
a ‘look at me’) which refer to you-know-which chapter of the 
book of meaningful nature ; a more accurate paraphrase would 
associate with every constitute C an annunciation ‘C is C 
which is nonempty because, given that a natural language 
contains its own metalanguage, it may be taken to mean * 
is C’. To rephrase (1) in similar ways, a linguistic performance 
carries with it as it were a 3-D tree diagram which has going 
over the flat tree horizontal identification curves equating (and, 
arguably, disequating) node and node, branch and branch ; or 
one can speak, as the author did in / 6, of every actant wearing 
her political heart on her sleeve. (Notice that this is a bit 
misleading, though ; if (as *sleeve* suggests) there is explicit 
attention-drawing, to co-reference, say, by bringing the weight 
of syntagmatics to bear on an otherwise tacit relation, we have 
a case of compensatory ascription.) The looser reformulations 
help bring out an easy-to-miss difference between the notions of 
relation in absentia and associative relation. The subject-object 
relation alone is syntagmatic in **John washed himself” : the 
sameness, though in praesentia, is associative, does not appear in 
unsupplemented tree structure. Associative relations are all and 
always cross-branch ties, between neighbouring tree tokens 
accessible in short-term memory ((1)) or distant tree types 
available for allusion but not reference ((2)). Syntagmatic 
relations may be ascend-and-descend or ‘part-part* syntagmatic- 
proper relations as between “washed** and “himself** or what 
Benveniste calls integrative relations—-assend-or-descend or 
part-‘whole* relations as between “washed** and “washed him¬ 
self**. On this view, Ferdinand De Saussure was less confused 
than is often believed. 
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13. This formulation suggests many kiads of foUow*up, 
which the author will run through before drawing attention to 
something of interest. First, (1) and (2), distinguishable as direct 
versus abstract gestalting, tie in with the notions of attention and 
memory. And both tie in, very importantly, with learning 
and retention. For someone new to a communicative system, 
every piece of discourse he understands is both a message-in¬ 
take and a step towards acquiring competent control over as 
much of the system as the piece exemplifies. For old-timers it 
is a matter of retention and repair—just as a forest trail is still 
affected by the two-hundredth traveller using it, as one will find 
out if it falls into disuse. A second reaction to § 12 would be 
to see all this as a submerged Metastructure and ask, usefully, 
*But how about the Metafunctional pervasion ?’ A third reac¬ 
tant yet would try and find out what became of Interlocutive 
Unity and Poetic in face of all this—and would, in so reacting, 
force basic revisions in § 12 as it stands. A typical question 
of the second species would be : “Metastructure, let us say, 
pervades all Bangla utterances as a Bangla Spoken Here 
notice. But how about Speech Going On Here ?” 

14. The last thing the author has to say, however, is not so 
much an extension of / 12 as an attempt to clarify something 
crucial in it: the first phrase of (2) as formulated. Think of 
something else. The verse-poet is not doing two things which 
dovetail (writing Bangla sentences ‘and* writing Bangla verse), 
though in an obvious sense one does owe dual allegiance, to 
grammar and to poetic form. From this starting point we may 
move in two directions. (A) A song-composer is at least 
triloyal. (B) Even a prose writer or ordinary speaker, on the 
•other hand, is at least biregular. To the extent that syntax 
isn't semantics, the speaker is both doing pattern and making 
•sense. A generative semantic phrasing of this statement is 
possible and instructive : ‘to the extent that shallow semantics 
•is not deep* and so on. Semiotic or existential, monothetic or 
polythetic, all choice has a hierarchical structure. Perhaps 
mistakenly, but with most of modern thought, we may view 
this structure in terms of the filters and constraints of a com- 
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petence ; (1) (2) ia f 12 are related roughly as phonology is to 
grammar. The actor follows, as best he can, the overlap of 
several distinguishable roads. 

Notes 

1 If we doggedly pursue this bacl^roundifig to the bitter end—well, 
we get a banal conclusion: from the Dilute Conative 'appreciate the 
quest' we pass on to the Pervasive Conative ‘take my message*. 
Like Hegel’s happy Absolute as sequel to the unhappy consciousness, 
this comes as an anticlimax. And just as the existentialists, reacting 
against the trivial-looking finale, came up with the notion of 
the apparently penultimate stage being actually unsurpassable but 
always under tension because of the unrelenting subjective ejETort to 
sublateit (Kierkegaard's [10] noneliminable dread, Sartre’s detota¬ 
lity), so also we can, with Collingwood [3] and many modem 
linguists, regard statements as actually questivity-laden—embedded 
in the matrix of the question it answers which gives it its meaning- 
and yet virtually, at a certain level of form, independent of its matrix 
(freeable from it through coactance- f 6-but logic is never able to 
have the last word). 

2 It would be somewhat irresponsible to suggest that tense, mood, anid 
aspect stood in some sort of vague correspondence with Emotive. 
Conative, and Referential, but it would serve the purpose of making 
more precise what is meant in, say, a translation of ‘aspect* 
as kiryaks! (‘action-tense’, as against ‘speaker's tense’). Diathesis 
(voice/ergation/mediality/causativity) would soon spoil the neatness 
of such a picture, unfortunately. 

3 The fact that Abanindranath Tagore’s Alor Phulki makes this motif 
perfectly explicit suggests fruitful directions in which to continue this 
inquiry. In contrast to the metaphysic of presence that pervades the 
Tagores’ work, Promothean Bangla literature from Manik Bandyo- 
padhyay and Sudhin Datta to Shirshendu Mukh(H>adhyay, Kamal 
Kumar Majumdar, and Binay Majumdar, arguably, has conceived 
of the limits of referential mentality (which essentially stem from the 
fact that self-validation is an unreachable yet unrenounceable human 
goal: for Sartre, the project of loving interpraxis dissolves into 
sado-masochism under a detotalized serial sun ; in better comprehen¬ 
ded formulations such as type theory, relativity, complementarity, 
and Goedel’s theorems the specific intellectual gain comes with a 
shrinking of rdevance) as surpassable not through what it sees as 
regress into immanent ml»ning, but by purifying the semiotic of the 
tribe. They confront language on her own nonnatural terms (in 
Orice’s [6] sense) rather than seek to obviate the problem radically 
in a serene medium. But that is another story. 
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COLOPHON 


This formulation of indexation, in terms of actance theory and the 
notion that undisplaceability isn’t crucial, relies on a couple of hunches 
stemming from discussion with Kasbyap Mankodi at Deccan College,^ 
Poona, and is partly a response to his Deixis and discourse structure (paper 
read at the LSI Club meeting on 5 Dec. 1974). 
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BRAHUI LATERALS FROM PROTO-DRAVIDIAN •r 

M. B. EMENEAU 

University Of California, Berkeley 

In my earlier treatment (1971) of the Brahui representatives of 
PDr. *r, 1 stated (191, table) that there are examples showing 
r, rr, r, d (?), and zero. 1 dismissed from consideration (185, 
n. 9) an example which had been suggested, in which Brahui 
Ih, i.e. voiceless 1, might represent *j;, on the ground that this 
would be a unique example. This is the verb pi//iing ‘to squeeze, 
wring out, massage, press hard (figurative)’, which is obviously 
cognate with Malto pilqe ‘to squeeze’, and which in DED was 
grouped with it in entry 3437 and was separated from entry 
3440 •pir—(e.g. Ta. piyi ‘to squeeze, press out with hands’, Ka. 
piji ‘to wring or squeeze out*, Te. piducu ‘to squeeze, wring, 
press out’). Krishnamurti (1958, 280, 291) had already grouped 
the Brahui and Malto items with those of DED 3440, and 
Burrow (1968, 63, 69) in his treatment of *1 in Kurux and 
Malto found Krishnamurti’s suggestion probable for Malto 
at least. In DEN (1972) Burrow and I with a query included 
the Malto and Brahui items of 3437 in 3440 (thereby deleting 
-entirely the entry 3437 of DED). It now is possible to remove 
the query from DEN 3440, since there are in fact three clear 
instances of a Brahui lateral (I or Ih) representing PDr. * 1 , 
backed by three more instances of Kurux and Malto 1 in 
addition to Malto pilqe. Burrow (1968) had already pointed 
to these last, and it should have been noted that DED 3537 
already contained a queried instance of Brahui 1 for *[. The 
matter is clinched by the third Brahui example, for which my 
earlier attempt (1962) to find *k as an origin for Brahui Ih is 
now seen to be perverse, since Tiru K. Paramasivam has 
suggested to me a very persuasive and straightforward new 
etymology. The whole matter is illustrative of the difficulties 
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of treating definitively the scanty Dravidian etymological remains 
of Brahui. 

Burrow (1968, 69) found Kurux and Malto 1 for *; in DED 
4096, ‘muifuk—‘to be submerged, dive’, Kurux mulux-na, Malto 
mulg-r-e ; since Parji mulg>, Ga^ba mulg- also have 1, he 
thought of ‘a fluctuation between and -1- going back to’ 
Proto-Dravidian. This group of etyma also shows fluctuation 
between •-!- and *-n-: Kannada munugu (beside muiugu), 
Telugu munugu (and munugu, mungu), Kurux munux-na ; this 
fluctuation is not uncommon, and is seen e.g. in 3985 Tamil 
muiufiku ‘to swallow, devour*, Kurux (Hahn) munx-na ‘to 
devour*. 

Burrow (1968, 65, 66) cited Kurux nulug-na ‘to insert a 
thing into another by a sliding push*, nulgur-nS ‘to creep into’,. 
Malto lulq-e ‘to thrust into*, lulq-r-e ‘to disappear (as in a 
crowd or jungle)’, lulg-r-e ‘to hide oneself’, items in DED 3076 
•nuj- (especially Kannada nurgu ‘to force oneself into, creep 
into’). 

' Burrow (1968, 69) compared Malto bal>r-e ‘to slip off, be 
left behind* with 4336 ‘vaju- ‘to slip, etc.’; the query for 
Malto in DEDS may be removed. 

The items in DED 3437, 3440, DEN 3440, *pi]r-, include 
Malto pilqe and Brahui pi/Aing; there is also a Brahui item,, 
princing ‘to squeeze’, with metathesis and consequently a 
different development, for which see my treatment (1971,192-4).. 

Now that it is evident that North Dravidian, including. 
Brahui, has instances of laterals for PDr. * 1 , it is possible to 
point with a considerable degree of confidence to both the 
Brahui items in 3537 *puyu ‘worm*. One item, pu ‘worm^ 
maggot, caterpillar* has always seemed clear; I listed it previously 
(1971, 185) as an'instance of the process of zeroing of and 
discussed it (195) inconclusively since the phonological condi- 
tioiung is unique in Brahui. The other item in 3537 is i«il- 
inalc(k)i ‘tapeworm*, which consists of pul andmak(k)l. The 
Jat^r word is listed independently by Bray (1934, 198) as maki 
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^intestinal worm’, though the illustrative sentence given specifics'^ 
it as ^thread worm’ in contrast with ‘tapeworm’. Bray’s etymo¬ 
logical note on makl connects it with makala ‘leech’, which he 
derives from Persian makil; Persian or some other Iranian 
origin is then to be accepted for maki (as was done in DED). 
On the origin of pul-, Bray was uncertain ; his note is : 
[‘flowering-worm’ ? or is pul- older form of pu (cf. Drav. pu/u) 
preserved in empd. ?]. The first suggestion involves Indo-A] 7 ani 
♦phull- ‘flower’ (Turner 1966, entry 9092), e. g. Sindhi phulu,. 
Lahnda phull (whence Brahui pull ‘flower’); however, it seems- 
semantically too improbable to need serious consideration. The- 
latter suggestion, finding a quasi-identical compound of words 
from two languages seems to be a satisfactory analysis ; pul- 
would then (as Bray saw) be the resultant, with *j; yielding a 
lateral, in a context different from that of the independent word 
pu ‘worm’. 

The final Brahui example is ma//t ‘son’, which I attempted 
(1962, 68) to derive from 3768 ♦mak-; it was so listed in DEDS. 
It has now been suggested by Paramasivam that it belongs 
rather in 3887 with Tamil maja ‘youth, infancy, infant’, etc. 
This is beautifully straightforward and provides a clinching 
example of “j > Brahui lateral. The other items in 3887 show 
the meaning ‘young domestic animal’ and also the fluctuation 
: *p, as in Tamil mananku ‘lamb’, Kannada mapaka, mapika, 
malaka (*t > 1 before vowel) ‘young cow or buffalo (fit for 
breeding)*; DEDS compared with 3887 the items in DED 
3912; Kufux manxa ‘male buffalo’, Malto mangu ‘buffalo’, 
which have n < ""p and correspond phonologically very closely 
with Tamil manahku and Kannada mapaka ; unification of the 
two entries 3887 and 3912 is indicated.^ 

1 Brahui pa/Aing ‘to be boiling, be stewed, boil with rage’, palSflog *to 
make to boil, boil (meat)’ were entered with a query in DEN 3540, 
i, e. with “puj—(Tamil pupAku *to be steamed, stew, be hot with 
anger’, etc.). In spite of the perfect fit in meaning, the phonology is 
wrong (Brahui a may represent *a, *c, *o, but not ^u), and the item 
cannot be used as evidence. 
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Whatever plausibility 1 claimed to have established has now 
been removed from my attempt (1962, 67-9, sect. 5) to find *k 
as an origin for four examples of Brahui /h,-Hiuite apart from 
the phonological implausibility of such a change. The beginning 
of the section retains validity in its list of examples of Ih and 
its statement of their etymological connections.* All represent 
*1 or *1 ; so too does probably Ih in pa/Aing, beside palSfing, 
whatever the etymology may be (see note 1). We now have 
added as the origin of Ih in pi/^ing (3440) and ma/h (3887). 
We are left with mblh ‘smoke’, melh ‘sheep’, and hllh ‘fly’. 

mblh ‘smoke' still remains, on semantic grounds, in a 
North Dravidian group {DED 4215) of which Malto provides 
the simplex stem mog-, i.e. *mok-, ‘to emit smoke’. It was 
tempting indeed to find that *-k- > Brahui //t, but I now feel 
that this not plausible. As an alternative, it would be possible 
to suggest that *mok-al (a noun derivative) is the origin of the 
Brahui word, with -oka- becoming -6- by loss of -k-. I doubt, 
however, whether any parallel can be found in Brahui for such 
a formation, or indeed for the posited phonological develop¬ 
ment ; and yet it is not to be ruled out as impossible. 

hi//t ‘fly’ has been put in DED 453, whose basic form is 
clearly *1. No form with a lateral extension is to be found in 
the entry. But it may be noticed that 457 contains items for 
‘flying termites’: Tamil iyal, leal, Malayalam iyal, Kannada 
ical, Telugu isuHu. Since 453 and 457 have in common *i, 
there is a possibility that the items in 457 are derivatives of the 
simpler base of 453 with a specialization of meaning. The 
South Dravidian items of 457 seem to be basically *ical ( c > y 
in Tamil-Malayalam must be secondary), i.e. with -cal as deriva¬ 
tive apparatus. But it must be noted that in 453 Malayalam 
icca already has an extension -cc-. Can we argue that 
somehow Brahui hllh represents *! plus -al, with or without c 

2 To be added to xa.^A, imperative of xalling 'to strike, kill'(1772), are 
the homophonous xa/A, imperative of xelliog 'to steal (cattle)' (1156), 
and xalA. imperative of xalling 'to uproot* (1157); these are in 
BEDS. pUAing is discussed above and is now put in 3440. 
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or y between ? This is without parallel, but not impossible. If 
it cannot be accepted, nothing is left but to say diat YAlh shows 

plus a lateral suffix not found elsewhere in 453. 

m^lh ‘sheep’ [DED 4174) is left. All the other items in the 
entry show •mekk- or •mSk- (and the meaning ‘goat’), except 
for Telugu mreka, given in BEDS as inscriptional. It now 
appears (courtesy of Professor Bh. Krishnamurti) that this form 
represents mrSka which occurs in an inscription of the early 
8th century in a sentence of great obscurity. The meaning of 
the word was only guessed at. Nothing can be based on the 
form, and Brahui mllh is essentially left without an etymology, 
in spite of my earlier efforts (1962, 68-9). A desperate sugges¬ 
tion is that the 1-suffix seen in several of the Kafir dialects in 
-words for ‘sheep’ or ‘ram’, (Turner 1966, entry 10334, and 
Morgenstierne 1973. 125 : Ashkun miSali ‘sheep’, Kati mesele 
^ram’, Kalasha me| ‘ram’, me§al^ik ‘young ram’) is the origin of 
the Brahui lateral; this leaves unexplained the disappearance 
of the sibilant. 
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AN AMENDMENT TO FORTUNATOV’S LAW 
ERIC P. HAMP 
UNivERsnY Of Chicago 


T. Burrow has resurrected from neglect an important chapter 
of Indo-European and Sanskrit historical phonology.^ By 
strengthening the arguments for Fortunatov’s originally claimed 
evidence, by adding and sifting possible new support, by refining 
the scope of the claimed law, and by showing the weakness 
of the objections advanced principally by Bartholomae and 
Wackernagel (and followed by Brugmann, J. Schmidt, Mayrhofer, 
and partly F. B. J. Kuiper), Burrow has concluded (545) 
“that the rule should be accepted in the form in which it was 
first formulated.** That is to say, 1 + dental> Skt. lingual 
(•“cerebral**, “retroflex**); i.e. *li>Skt. t etc. We may 
perhaps restate the rule as : 


(A) 


-f-conson.* 

-fconson.® 

+conson. 

I-f-sonant I 

I -grave | 

I -grave j 

1 -fback 1 

1 (-back) 

^ 1 +back 1 

L-i-contin. J 

L -fobstru. -1 

L -fobstru. J 


This assimilation may be broken down as : 



/ 

- +conson. « 


P + conson. , / 

I + sonant | 

(1) 

-grave >[+back] / 

1 ■¥ back 1 


*■- 1 -obstru. ■* / 

^ 4- contin. 


[ + conson. y +conson. 

]>♦ / 1 

+ contin. J -L + obstru. j 


1 A Reconsideration of FoituQatov*s Law, BSOAS 35, 1972 531-45. 

2 We assunw that in Indo-Iranian both *i were retroflex i,e. 
[+back], but they would have dfifered by continuance; this makes it 
reasonable that the descendant of *i was absorbed by the preceding 
syllabic, unlike that of ’f. 

3 Perhaps (+coronal] may be preferred to [ -grave]; 1 do not see a 
clear basis for dhoice. At an early time all dentals were auto¬ 
matically just that, i.e. (—back]. 
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Certainly, Barrow has ma^e a strong case ; I wish to sag' 
gest, on the basis of his renewed arguments and evidence, a 
refinement to Fortunatov’s original law. First, some comments 
on individual points to clear the way. 

1. The progress made in recent decades on Dravidian 
studies and in particular on Dravidian-Sanskritic relations,, 
especially by Burrow himself and by Emeneau, is impressive ; 
and it has rooted out much confusion on the possibilities 
and directions of borrowings. Since 1 am not at all competent 
in this field, I accept in principle the class of exclusions from 
Dravidian origin as stated by Burrow (533). 

2. Without being exactly sure of the status of *‘spontane¬ 
ous retroflexion’* as established by Bailey and Burrow (533),. 
nor of its precise delimitation from Prakritic loans,* 1 accept 
such a source for at least some of the offending instances of 
cerebrals. 

3. There does indeed seem to be evidence within Sanskrit 
for two source di^i<icts, one with merger of */ and *r as in 
Iranian and the other with conservation of the distinction (see 
535). Burrow’s hypothesis that the merging dialect was in 
contact with Iranian and that it arrived only later in India 
makes good sense. Additionally, it seems reasonable on 
general areal grounds that the conservative */ preserving dialect 
should have been located to the east of the merging one on the 
outer margins of the total speech area. This also gives us a 
better basis for a plausible explanation of the modern distribu¬ 
tion of / and r reflexes in Indo-Aryan. 

Yet with all the merits of this view, such a duplicate dialect 
theory provides a very rich set of sources from which too much 
might be too easily explained ; we must be as parsimonious as 
possible in drawing on this theory, and constraints would 
certainly be welcome where they can be formulated. It would be 

4 This is different from the illicit use of Prakritic arguments onfy in 
the case of forms with */. which is rightly attacked by Burrow 
(537 top). On the other hand I assume Prakrit sources for pnffa- 
'cloth* and affa- food, flour*; see Burrow 539. 
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preferable, in particular, if pQr^'-, tir?Mi-, mardhatit murdhan- 
jnardana- did not require such an explanation. 

4. Burrow*8 proposed development of *IH - > •//i//+t> 
iju+f (537-8) is neat and orderly ; it conforms to other known 
facts of the history of Sanskrit. And it constrains this special 
vocalic development to the dialect which differed by preserving 
a distinctive/. It therefore explains puta-<*pulta- and(j) phuta- 
>*sphulta etc. quite elegantly. But it must also be remembered 
that this has consequences for the prehistory of such forms 
which are not sufBciently brought out by Burrow and which 
may at times require an additional assumption calling for 
further explanation. 

In general, such forms must be assumed to be derived from 
5 e| bases, or from set variants of known bases. We therefore 
have puta- < *plH-\6-, as proposed by Burrow ; perhaps the 
length in Khot. pMaka- is to be correlated with the set confi¬ 
guration.^ 

Burrow sees (538) two roots *sp{h)el- ‘to split’ and ‘to 
ahine’; perhaps this formulation may now be refined and clari¬ 
fied. The forms of spha^- ‘split’ seem to point to an original 
ao4 base; sphatika- ‘crystal* seems also to belong here cer¬ 
tainly on grounds of vocalism and also easily on semantic 
grounds, despite what Burrow suggests. Moreover, Welsh 
hollti and Breton faouta point unambiguously to an original 
ani| *spolt-. On the other band, the vocalisms and semantics 
of sphuIiAga- ‘spark’ and sphufa- ‘clear* point plainly to a set 
*sph (u) IH-, I therefore suggest that we have two distinct 
original roots here, *spelt- ‘split* and *sp (e) IH- ‘shine, glitter*. 
The aspirate ph in *sph (u) IH- was then developed in certain 
contexts from the following laryngeal H either by clustering or 
by phonetic anticipation. Later the ph and the i/-vocalism was 
transferred to the descendant of * spelt- through contamination 

3 Skt. ghUfS 'nape* betide gtofa- ‘ankle’ and 'revolve’ alto show 
the same relation, (with a sort of metathesis): 

*gUHto- and Hus is different from hSfaka- eto. 
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of similar forms and perhaps aided by ambiguous semantic e*g. 
in ‘crystal*. 

The equation of tata- ‘bank* with Lith. filtas ‘bridge* does 
not, however, fare so well. In form tata- should be anif *talta- 
as Burrow correctly sees (539); but f'lV/uj, with its acute accen¬ 
tuation, and all its reasonable cognates point to a set base. 
Besides, 1 do not see the force of the semantics ; IE had no 
word for bridge that we know (and perhaps no bridges), and 
Lith. Ciltas is easily derived from a notion ‘board, plank* vel. 
sim. 

5. The supposed set of words resulting from Fortunatov*s 
law and showing dh < *ldh is very small (see 542-3) : Qdhya'- 
‘rich* is still of unclear origin, so far as I can see, and I do not 
think the chronology of its occurrence in pre-classical prose, as 
Burrow urges, is sufficient to rule out its candidacy as a Prakri- 
tism ; as a development from a pre-form of arthya- it would 
conform to the formulation I give below and could indeed have 
been early crossed with forms related to rdh-. Vedic ja'lhu- Rv 
8.61.11 is a hapax, its analysis in light of Yaska's paraphrase 
is quite inconclusive, and j is moreover ambiguous in origin. 

6. The set of candidate forms showing n is really quite 
uncertain. The equation of pa^a- ‘bet, wages’ with Lith. pejna^ 
‘profit* is isolated. The vocalisms of kit^a- (supposedly *kilna-) 
and Lat. callus callum do not provide a satisfactory equation at 
all without strong additional justification. While kuifi- ‘lame in 
the arm’ and kuAAds ‘crippled* match well in meaning, (a) Greek 
AA is ambiguous and probably not *ln, and (b) *kul- is not a 
likely canonical IE root shape. The meaning of Utii ‘part of 
the leg just above the knee’ does not in fact match satisfacto¬ 
rily the compact semantics of w’A^vn Lat. ulna etc. which 1 
have studied in an as yet unpublished paper on body-part 
terms ; the latter etymon in IE imequivocally meant ‘extent of 
the lower arm*. 

7. The pair ‘cold, stiflF* and Lat. gelidus ‘cold’ is not 
the obvious equation that Burrow seems to take it to be (541). 
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Latin adjectives in -(i) dus belong to a special morphological 
set (verbs in -c5, nouns in -s- / -or and -«) and have been exten¬ 
sively studied by Ernout in Philologica II ; there is no guarantee 
that such an adjective matches one in simple -da- in Indie. 
Furthermore, the Prakrit ‘the cold’ could have other 

explanations and puts one on one’s guard against opting for a 
single facile solution. 

The equation kada- ‘dumb’ and Goth, halts ‘lame* is not at 
all so compelling as to be certain. 

While gadayitnu- and gardayitnu- look encouraging under 
the two-dialect theory ( § 3 above) and would indeed fit with 
galati ‘drips’, the presence of gadati pointed to by Burrow (542) 
actually undermines the analysis of the derivatives with d. 
Not only is a toot gold- odd by IE standards, but the presence 
of Vedic gaflda ‘dripping, flow’ beside ga'rdd strongly suggests 
a root gal’ after all, with a nominal derivative in -da. Finally, 
Burrow draws too fine a chronology to avoid having ga'ldd 
simply break the Fortunatov rule, as it seems at face value 
really to do. Moreover, it is not necessary to derive ‘cloud’ 
from ‘drip’. 

8. We see then that there are no likely examples of dA for 
Fortunatov’s law, that of the cases of ^ only one (pa^a-) could 
be considered seriously with better support, and that the three 
suggested instances of d riddled with problems. The 
evidence for Fortunatov’s law in a context with voicing following 
seems to have evaporated. 

9. The examples with ; (543-4) show very good and regular 
matches throughout: pdfdna- ‘stone’ (and RV pdsyd’ Ashkun/ 
Waigalipaso', against the Iranian Pashto paria)*, bhds- ‘speak’ 
and bhas’ ‘bark’, lasati ‘desires’, and perhaps casalO’. 

10. With f and th we may accept the following examples 
as satisfactory; pafa- ‘cloth’ (and pufa- ‘fold’), sphaf- and 
sphufO’ 4 above), kalaka- ‘ring’ (538-9), kaii- ‘hip’ (: kalatra- 

6 See my study of ‘stone* in IE, Jomnal of Linguistics 3 1967, 83-90. 
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“*hip and loins” and cf. i&ptU for morphology), jatu 'matted 
locks* {‘.jdla- ‘net’), Hindi a/a ‘flour*, Skt. hUfaka- ‘gold’, 
pHtaka- ‘half of a village’, ghuts ‘nape’ (and ghufct- ‘ankle’), 
perhaps iSta(ka)- ‘long outer garment’ and ka^fa- ‘mat’ (544) ; 
jatha'ra- ‘belly*, kuthara- ‘axe’ (540-1), and perhaps ^atha- 
‘dishonest*. 

11. Burrow cites (532) J. Scheftelowitz (KZ 53, 1925, 
248-69) as having restricted the law to contexts with following 
n and s ; he rightly rejects this restriction. In fact, we have 
seen above ( § 6) that the law seems scarcely to be upheld by 
examples with */ + n. 

Instead, the refined evidence presented by Burrow appears 
clearly to sustain the law only before *j, *t and *th. These 
form a plausible and natural set of voiceless obstruents. We 
therefore reformulate our rules as follows : 



<2) p + conson.T / r + conson."! 

I + sonant I / I - grave I 

I + back |>^ / [-conson.]- 1 + back I 

I + contin. I / I + obstru. I 

L(- voice) J / L - voice J 


we may therefore say, to capture the phonetic naturalness of 
the law, that after the lateral had retracted the following 
voiceless non-grave obstruent it was itself assimilated to voiceless 
articulation and then absorbed perceptually by the obstruent. 
The voiceless lateral was acoustically too weak to be discrimi¬ 
nated from the following homorganic obstruent. Alternatively, 
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it may well have been because the assimilated voiceless lateral^ 
could not be readily discriminated from the following obstruent 
that the retraction of the lateral was attributed to the feature 
characterization of the obstruent. The [sonant] and [contin.}. 
features could easily have been attributed to the preceding 
[ -conson* 


7 The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation made this 
research possible through a Fellowship which freed me in 1973>74 
from regular duties to work on research problems, of which the 
above constitutescan offshoot. 
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DEGREES OF GENETIC RELATEDNESS 
AMONG LANGUAGES 

HENRY M. HOENIGSWALD 
University Op Pennsylvania 

Family trees have their faults. Aside from their typological 
irrelevance, they are not the only, nor necessarily the best, nor, 
perhaps, even fully acceptable devices with which to represent 
all those relationships among languages which interest the 
historian. Still, scholars continue to use family trees for what 
they may be worth. When this happens, there may arise the 
implication of measuring or expressing, in the very terms of the 
tree schema, the degree of relatedness thought to exist between 
any two particular languages within the tree. Since there seems 
to be no explicit agreement on how this is traditionally done, a 
few observations are in order. 

Some authors construct metrical trees, with the edge lengths 
representing time elapsed, extent of change undergone, or both 
of these in correlation. These authors may find it reasonable 
to measure the degree of relatedness between two ‘related’ 
languages in path len^h.^ Suppose, for instance, that 
two separate lines of descent issue from a proto-language, O. 
The first line, after a time interval I, terminates in a descendant 
language A. The second line, after the same interval 
bifurcates in turn, one sub-branch, after the lapse of an 
additional 3r, leading to a descendant language B, and the other, 
after a lapse of 5/, to a descendant C. As a result, both A and 
the subancestor language for B and C are later than O by an 
interval of t (years, centuries, millennia...); B is later than O by 
an interval of At and later than A (from which it is not 
descended) by 3r; and C is later than O by 6f, later than A 
(from which it’s not descended) by 5/, and later than B (from 
which it is, likewise, not descended) by 2t : 
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In this tree the glottochronological distance, or path length, 
from A to B equals AO + OB, or r + 4/=5t; that from A to 
C equals AO +6C-/ +6r = 7r; that from B to C equals 
3r+5f-8r*. 

On the whole, however, the traditional family tree is non- 
metrical in nature. The length of its edges and paths has no 
strict interpretation ; all that counts is the relative placement of 
the vertices (languages) along the paths (lines of descent). This 
is so because the standard method of ‘comparative* reconstruc¬ 
tion, unlike glottochronology, aims at just such trees. Under 
these circumstances, how is genetic closeness assessed ? 

We submit that scholars proceed, in essence, somewhat as 
follows. Given a particular tree, the question which of two 
pairs of two languages each (say, D, E ; F, G) is the closer 
is answered by (1) finding the lowest common dominant node 
for each (‘X’ for D, E ; ‘Y’ for F, G); finding (2) the lowest 
common dominant node ‘Z’ for X, Y ; (3) seeing whether Z is 
identical with X (Y) and different from Y (X). If it is, the pair 
dominated by Y (X) may be said to be closer than the other 
pair. 

Let us again construct tree—a non-metrical one this time. 
As before, two lines of descent issue from O. There are four 
nodes —the first labeled L, and the fourth labeled K on one of 
these two lines, and one node on the other. The branching at 
L leads to a terminal point J ; the branching at the second node 
along the first line leads to a terminal point 1; the bifurcation 
at K leads to two terminal points, G and H. The node on the 
second line emanating from O dominates three separate 
offshoots, M, N, and P. 

Here G is more intimately related to H (node : K) than I is 
to J (node: L), since K and L have their lowest common 
dominant node precisely at L. By the same token, G and I are 
doser than H and J, and so on. 

This, of course, merely amounts to spelling out subfamilies 
and their hierarchical ordering. It should be noted that where 
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ZaX»Y, the language pairs in question (such as M, N and 
N, P) are ‘equal’ in closeness, and that where, on the contrary, 
Z, X, and Y are all distinct, the relative closeness of the 
two underlying pairs (say, of G, H and of M, P) cannot be 
specified.” 

Note, finally, that if the earlier tree introduced in the 
second paragraph above is treated in this non-metrical fashion 
(rather than metrically), B and C emerge as more (rather than 
less) closely related than either A and B, or A and C. 


Notes 

1 I am indebted to Joseph B. Kruskal for a discussion of this point. 

2 On the notion of distance see my Studies in formal historical 
linguistics (Dordrecht 1973), p. 47. On glottochronological subclassi¬ 
fication, as based, in particular, on vocabulary data, see of course 
the work of I. Dyen and his associates. 

3 The question whether (a) Bengali and Hindi are more intimately 
related to each other than are Spanish and Rumanian could only be 
decided on some statistical (glottochronological) grounds. But to 
say that Bengali (b) is closer to Hindi than to Persian, and 
(c) closer to Persian than to Spanish has a non-metrical meaning as 
well, assuming the customary tree. For (a), X=*Indo-Aryan, Y« 
Vulgar Latin, Z=*Indo-European; for (b), X»=Z==*Indo-Iranian, 
Y-=*Indo-Aryan, for (c). X=Z («O !) = •Indo-European, Y- 
•Indo-Iranian. 
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SENTENCE AND TRANSFORMATION IN PANINI 

t 

D. M. JOSHI 

University Of Poona At Deccan College, Poona 

I 

The question we are mainly concerned with in the present 
paper is as follows : Did Panini take it upon himself to give r 
grammar for constructions larger than padas ? Or, was he 
satisfied with giving a grammar only for padas ? 

In the recent literature we find scholars saying something to 
the effect that the basic unit of description for Panini is sentence 
(e. g. cf. Singh, 1972. § 01). The same people, of course, claim, 
partly legitimately, that Panini’s description even goes beyond 
sentence. But we will limit ourselves to the consideration of 
sentence, as anything decisive about its being a basic unit for 
Panini would be quite a welcome step. 

On the other hand there is no lack of people who say that 
Panini’s description does not go beyond pada. This view has 
strong support from a certain fact of A^tadhyayi. We find, in 
there, a pada defined (1.4.14 suptiAantam padam) but not a 
sentence defined by ; and for that matter we do not find 

anything like *phrase’ or ‘clause’ defined by him. Although,. 
Papini uses the term vS^kya in several places, we have no reason 
to interprete any of these usages referring to anything more 
than what is called ‘utterance’ i.e. ‘a stretch of meaningful 
sound sequences bounded by pauses*. Consequently, to see 
if the sentence was a unit for Paqini we have to look for 
implications ijnUpakas) if there are any. 

With Papini’s grammar it is possible to derive simple as well 
as complex sentences. However, the possibility of deriving a 
sentence is one thing and to assume it as the basic unit is another. 
The point is made quite clear by the difference between the 
approaches of the 'structuralists' and the ‘transformationalists’* 
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In order to see whether a sentence is a syntactic unit for 
Panini let us examine Paninian derivations of some simple 
sentences. As the overall structure of simple and complex 
sentences can be seen to be identical in broad respects, proving 
or disproving that the simple sentence is the basic unit can also 
^ extended to the complex sentences. 

The sentences 

\ 

(1) katam karoti devadattah ) ‘Devadatta makes 

) 

(2) devadattena kriyate katab ) the mat’^ 
ihave the following derivations. 


(10 

Mat <- 

► Make <- 

-► Devadatta 

(i) 

kata 

1 kr 

devadatta 

i 

i i \ 

t 4 

(ii) 

kata 

kr-ti devadatta 



1 ; 

1 

(iii) 

kata — 2 karoti 

devadatta 

1 

1 


(iv) 

kafam 

karoti 

devadatta 

ka|am 

i 

i 

(v) 

karoti 

devadattah 


* 


{!') Devadatta 

I 

(i) devadatta 

(ii) devadatta 

I 

(iii) devadatta • 

i 

(iv) devadattena 

1 

(v) devadattena 


make *— 
1 

—► mat — 

i 

kr 

1 ka|a 

i 

^ i 

kf — ta kata 

1 

kriyate 

<- 

ka^a 



kriyate 

kata — 

i 

i 

kriyate 

ka|;ab 


The question of the two sentences being paraphrases has no 
consequences for the point we are making. 
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In the derivations the interdependency of the steps (ii), (iii> 
and (iv) is the only relevant matter for our discussion. In 
derivation (10 the agent (or, as the diagram suggests the 
agential relation) gets expressed by -ti attached to kr in step 

(ii) , the unexpressed object relation, therefore, gets expressed 
by case -2 (dvitiya), in step (iii). On the other hand in 
derivation (20 the object gets expressed by -ta in step (ii), and 
consequently the agent gets expressed by case -3 {trtiyH) in step 

(iii) . Evidently the above facts have consequences for the 
introducing of the unmarked case -/ {prathamd) with the other 
noun whose relation is overtly expressed by the verb ending ~ti 
or -te as the case may be. 

It is this dependency among padas which indicates that the 
all interdependent padas constitute a single syntactic unit. And, 
this is the only fact which could lead us to say that the above 
sentences represent the syntactic units which panini wanted to 
deal with in his grammar. 

In the above derivations the nominal padas depend on 
verbal padas. And, we may ask : Do nominal padas always 
depend on verbal padas in a Paninian derivation ? For our 
case for a’syntactic unit larger than pada to be effective the 
answer to above question needs to be in the effirmative. 
Unfortunately we have counter examples in the derivations of 
compounds. 

For example, the compound 

(3) rajapuru$a ‘King’s man*, 
has the following derivation, 

(3') King 4- * man- 

. (i) rajan — 6 purusa — 1 

- ^ ^ - 

(ii) rajapurusa 

Here we do not find any verbal pada on which the given 
nominal padas would depend. Although one might argue that 
the above derivation is a part of a fuller derivation of a sentence 
like katam karoti rdjapurusaht that the problem does not solve 
itself thus can be seen from the following fuller derivation : 
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(3“) 

(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 
(V) 


mat 

i 

kata 

r 

kata 

i' 

kata — 2 

ir~ 

ka|am 

1 

katam 


» make 

i 

*' . 

kf — ti 

T 

karoti 

i 

karoti 

I 

karoti 


-► king 4 

i 


man 


; i i 

rSjan — 6 puru$a-l 

- r— 

rajapurusa 
rajapurusa • 

'i' 

rajapurusa - 
rajapurusah 


-1 


The introducing of -1 in step fiv) depends on the previous two- 
steps but neither the introducing -6 (^a^thi) or ~1 in step (i> 
depend on any previous steps. 


Here, then, we have a case contradicting the interdependence 
of padas. The argument that compounds are in some way 
prior to sentence formation and could not be considered as the 
counter-examples of the interdependence which is valid only in 
the sentence-forming operations does not hold. The compound¬ 
forming operation, step (ii) of (3') is an optional operation ; it 
leaves the operant optionally as it is. When step (ii) of (3'^) 
does not apply, rdjan-6 and puru^a-l at that stage do not depend 
on any verbal pada. Although it is not very clear to me why 
Panini wanted the tatpumsa compounds to have all the 
components to be padas the above example proves to be a 
strong counter-example for the interdependence of padas. 


In face of the above contradiction I propose the following : 

(a) Panini primarily wanted to give a grammar for 
forming the padas. 

(b) Secondarily he wanted to give a grammar which 
states the environmental restrictions among the 
padas. 


II 

Scholars who like to read transformational operations into 
Paijnini’s grammar mainly appeal to the fact that one can 
derive paraphrases in accordance with his grammar (e.g. cf 
Ghatage 1972 and Subrahmanyam, 1975.5.3). In a Chomskyan 
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or Harrisian transformational approach it would be sentences 
which would be paraphrases. And, there would be certain 
optional transformations which will be giving the paraphrases. 
As already discussed it is difficult to talk about sentences in 
Papini’s framework. And although it is possible to derive the 
paraphrases 

(4) Devadattah katam akarot 

<5} Devadattena ka^ah krtah 

in Papini’s grammar one can not talk of transformational 
approach in such contexts. Optionality in the derivations of 
these sentences is pre-operational. There is no optionality 
in the operations deriving these sentences. Whether it would 
be one or the other sentence depends entirely on how speaker 
wants to put things {vivak^d). The scholars see the transforma¬ 
tional operations in the cases where Pan ini has clearly provided 
for optional derivations. For example, for certain parts of the 
following paraphrases Panini has provided derivations which 
are optional. 

(6) aupagavah gacchati 
(aupagava-1) 

(7) upagoh putrah gacchati ‘Upagu’s son goes' 

(upagu-6 putra-1) | 

(8) upaguputrah gacchati | 

(upaguputra-1) ^ 

But the derivations give us nothing like what we expect. We 
expect that the non-common parts of the above paraphrases are 
provided by the optional operations, i.c. aupagava-1, upago-6, 
putra-1, and upaguputra-1 are results only of some optional 
rule(s). Actually what we get from the optional operations is 

either 


(9) aupagava-upagu-6 putra 

(10) upaguputra-upagu-6 putra-1. 
Following are the respective derivations 
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(iii) 

aupagava 

t 



(ii) 

upagu -6 

aN 


t 



(9')a (i) 

upagu -6 




t t 




Upagu -->■ 

so 

n 


1 1 

1 


(9')b (i) 

upagu -6 




i 

1 

(ii) 

upagu - 6 

putra 


[ In the derivation (9') a the step (ii) affecting (son) is 
optional. When that step is not taken we have the step (ii) 
of (9') b] 

(10) Upagu -t -- son- 

I 'I' I 1 

(i) upagu - 6 putra -1 

i 

(ii) upaguputra 

[In the derivation (10') the step (ii) is optional. When that 
step is not taken we have the result of the step (i)]. 

It is clear, particularly in the case of (10). that Paijini’s 
paraphrastic transformations or operations do not relate forms 
of the same level of abstraction. His transformations are very 
different. 
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HINDI SLANG EXPRESSIONS 


SHREEPRAKASH KURL 
University Of British Columbia, Vancouver 

The central purpose of the present paper is to discuss the 
psycho-socio-linguistic importance of slang expressions in 
general, draw attention of Hindi lexicographers towards 
compiling a dictionary of Hindi slangs, and compare briefly the 
universal semanticity of Hindi-English slang expressions. 

In the caste hierarcy of linguistic data the standard form of 
a given language can be described as Brahmin—the form 
socially recognized, taught, studied and preserved; slang as 
Shudra—the pariah, the form with no social status, “use-me”, 
“exploit-me-but-talk-of-me-not” type. The following definitions 
of slang recorded in the Oxford Dictionary speak for the status 
of slang: 

1. “...language of a highly coloquial type, considered as 
below the level of standard educated speech, and 
consisting either of new words, or of current words- 
used in some special sense”. 

2. “...specialized language of disreputable people”. 

Slang expressions are often charged with lack of that.serious¬ 
ness of intent which is normally present in conventional speech 
or treated as a substitute of words usually felt to be humerous 
and in some manner indecorous for what is felt to be conven¬ 
tional. However, it should not be forgotten at this point that 
slang expressions do have the potentiality of getting transformed 
into standard expressions. Take the example of the English 
slang “mob” (from Latin mobile [vulgus] “fickle” [crowd]). This 
particular expression was rejected by Dean Swift in 1712 but 
was regarded as perfectly well established in the latter years of 
the eighteenth century. It is not unlikely that the American 
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^‘O. K.’* may also ultimately be deemed appropriate to dignified 
speech, although less than half-century ago it was regarded 
as slang. 

Slang expressions develop most frequently in groups with a 
strong realization of group activity and interest. The achieve¬ 
ment of a specific variety of slang expressions permits its 
speaker to enjoy the secret culture of its mother-group. Children, 
lovers, students, players, criminals use their kind of slang 
expressions for the main purpose of secrecy : to avoid being 
understood by the standers-by: and also to establish an 
intimate relationship among themselves. 

Slang expressions grow out of the lighthearted attitude 
towards life. Therefore, it alleviates the starkness and softens 
the tragedy of death or madness, masks ugliness of rank ingrati¬ 
tude and thus enables both the speaker and the listener to 
endure the pain, or prepares the listener to develop the same 
attitude as the speaker has towards the issue under reference at 
a given point of time. As compared to the standard expressions, 
slang expressions are more terse, concise and very direct. Carl 
Sandburg describes slang as follows : 

“...language which takes off its coat, spits on its 
hands—and goes to work”. 

Dr. Frank K. Sechrist in his book; The Psychology of 
Unconventional Language ; writes of slang expressions being 
richer in association than standard expressions. He believes it 
is because slang appeals to recent experience rather than 
memories. The emotional tension produced by slang is far 
greater than that produced by more customary and 
conventional expressions. Dr. K. L. Pike in his book: 
Language in Relation to a Unified Theory of the Structure of 
Human Behavior : ascribes the following reason why slang is 
more powerful than the standard variety of expressions. 

He says: 

“It is useful at this point to introduce a figure of 

speech to provide an analogy for the distributional 
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change of words and their impact on the hearer when 
they pass from metaphorical use to central-meaning use. 
If, let us say, we have a planet with an artificial satellite, 
then the distribution of the satellite in a wider orbit 
carries with it more energy than its distribution in a 
narrower orbit. As the satellite loses energy it spirals 
down into an inner, closer orbit. Let us now assume 
that the central meaning of a word has reference to an 
ORBIT. Words occur in particular distributions which 
are frequent and close to the physical situation which 
they name directly. If, however, the same word is used 
in distributions remote from the original distribution, 
and especially if they are remote from the physical 
contexts in which words were first learned by the child, 
or within which they have their central meanings, these 
special distributions carry with them a certain kind of 
‘communication energy*. These extended symbolic 
usages, because of their special distributions, have a 
heavier impact on the listener. Here the outer distribu¬ 
tional ‘orbit’ carries the greater communication energy in 
the form of hearer impact”. 

He further adds : 

‘‘It seems to me that SLANG obtains its power by 
an extra-special distribution of words in a metaphorical 
sense. The impact of the slang seems to come in part 
from its metaphorical use as such, and in part from the 
fact that in reference to the community as a whole it 
has a very infrequent distribution (and hence a ‘remote* 
outer orbit)”. 

This discussion leads me conclude that when slang 
expressions get transformed into standard expressions, the 
former lose their ‘communicative energy*. They cease to 
perform and maintain the function of secrecy, and also lose 
the sense of intimacy noted amongst the slang speakers. This 
theory can further be concluded as: the smaller the commu¬ 
nicative orbit of slang the greater the communicative energy : 
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Socio-linguists differentiate between the terms; SLANG atui 
ARGOT (CANT). In La Science du Mot Albert Carnoy says : 

“Slang consists of a peculiar vocabulary in which 
intentional fantasy plays a dominant role. It tends ta 
produce a feeling of novelty, unexpectedness and 
ingenuity by giving to certain words an unusual or even- 
an unused and piquant sense. The process employed 
in achieving this end are analogous to those presiding in 
general over the evolution of meaning, notably those 
processes which produce a metaphorical, richly expressive 
and emotive language. In slang, however, the role 
played by the conscious mind is greater, and one is 
always aware of an effort made to speak in a manner 
different from the normal, to be droll or tortuous or 
ironical. Slang answers to that disdainful or good 
humored state of mind which does not take very seriously 
the things one is talking about”. 

Argot or cant is rather vocational, partly social, but, above 
all protective and self-protective, that is, secret. Argot is more 
brutal, more realistic and earthy, less humorous and less witty. 
Argot being vocational and self-protective belongs to outlaws. 
Therefore, I believe, little children could not be its users 
whereas, slang represents all age groups. For instance : 


1. 

HINDI 

ENGLISH 


ba (h) u 

hot dog 


phunno 

wiener 


nalki 

dink (e) y 


lulli 


2. 

aujar 

apparatus 


belan 

rod 


hat (h) yar 

tool 


The first group of expressions is used by male children and 
the second by adults for male genital. Examples of argot will be : 
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HINDI ENGLISH 


bihari karna 
gol karna 
katha cukana 
chufti karna 
masaloa 


lift, steal 
lift, steal 

close the book on 
send on vacation 
rub out, kill 


The last three expressions are rather very mature and, 1 
believe, would only be used by hard-core criminals and not 
children. However, lines accurately demarcating the age group 
are difficult to draw, for there is in fact considerable socio¬ 
cultural, and probably economic too, reasons involved. Highly 
industrialized countries like the United States of America, 
England, France, or countries which are built by the mixed 
fiber of immigrants like Canada and the United States are likely 
to have a very developed argot than those which are industrially 
backward, or those which are built of single fiber of native 
borns like the African countries. Industrially advanced nations 
have a higher degree of mobility among its people and also a 
higher degree of crime. Therefore, they have a larger amount 
of argot as well. 


Technically speaking there are no terms for slang and argot 
in Hindi. Nevertheless, Hindi like any other language in the 
world has a fair amount of slang and argot expressions. In 
the following pages I would like to produce a brief list of 
Hindi and English slang expressions pertaining to the area of 
sex. The main purpose of the production of a list here is to 
show how semantically alike the two languages : Hindi and 
English : are which, I contend, is a reflection of the similarity 
of human behavior. Love and sex being one of the most basic 
human needs have a remarkable similarity in their expression, 
no matter how different—culturally or geograhically—the 
people are. 1 contend, racial, cultural or geographical 
differences have very little to do with the expression of human 
passions. The following list will hopefully prove this point. 
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HINDI 

aujar 

bagal garam karna 

belan 

bijii 

cara ^alni 

ched 

culba 

dhand(h)a 
divar ^ana 
garam karna 
garam bona 

ghisna 

goli 

hat(h)iyar 
jis(a)m becna 
karvana 
khaj 

khaj macna 
khaj-a bona 

khilauna 

ko|he par baithnS 

lagana 

lakri 

lal f(ph)ite se bona 

lena 

mas 

pani jharna (nikalna) 
savari karna 
setbani 
surang 

tabiatya)t rakbna 
tangfl phasana 
tambu tanna 
taiksi 
|h5nkna 


ENGUSH 

chamber of commerce, 
brotbel 

apparatus, male genital, 
apply tbe armstrong beater 
rod, male genital 
bigb voltage, attractive girl 
bait, seduce 

hole, female genital 
hot-box, female genital 

the trade, prostitution 
shake the lily, urinate 
turn on the heat 
be in heat 

make out 
balls, testes 

tool, male genital 
flesh peddling 
get fixed up 
itch, sexual passion 

have the itch 
bone up 

joy stick, male genital 
with apartments to let 
fix up 

stick, male genital 
fly the red flag 
take a girl 

hunk of meat, male genital 
jack off* 

have a joy ride, take a girl 
belly up, a pregnant woman 
hole, female genital 
have a crush on 
ley the leg 
bone up, be homy 
lady for hire 
fix up, screw 
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Slang or argot, whatever linguistic expressions they may be,, 
they do not differ essentially from other linguistic expressions 
in the sense that they all undergo a linguistic process of change. 
Language is always changing, and so is slang. I must confess 
here that slang and argot like expressions are much more faster 
in change than their counter part standard expressions. It is 
very likely that slang too is an ancient linguistic phenomenon. 
We might even be justified in assuming that, even in the 
remotest prehistoric times, there were individuals who manifested 
a playful attitude towards life and, therefore, towards the 
language they spoke, who were secretive and, therefore, coined 
expressions which could not be understood by the standers-by 
and that their creations were adopted by the members of their 
group. Since the prehistoric man did not have the resources to 
record his speech we are left today to make some assumptions 
on his language and his slang (if he had any). 1 wonder if we 
are doing anything today to record our contemporary Hindi 
slang especially when we are doing some much to catalogue our 
broken prehistoric pots in the museums. 
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A NOTE ON ADJECTIVAL PHRASES IN MODERN HINDI 

SIEGFRIED LIENHARD 
Stockholm University 

The employment of kH j ki j ke to form what can be called 
periphrastic adjectives or adjectival phrases is extremely produc¬ 
tive of new forms in Modern Hindi. Words and word sequences 
followed by ku J ki j ke often adopt the qualities of an adjective 
and phrases formed in this manner constitute, as a matter of 
fact, a very large sub-group of that word-class. The phenomenon 
is, of course, by no means restricted to Hindi, nor to the NIA. 
branch of languages, since a similar adjectivizing function of 
the genitive marker can be observed in numerous languages and 
dialects the origin and structure of which differ widely. 

The constructions I have mentioned serve as an easy and 
convenient means to coin new adjectives for literary as well as 
colloquial usage whenever needed and, in addition, enhance the 
possibilities of stylistic variation. Their use as adjectives is 
undoubtedly well established. Their grammatical function can 
hardly be demonstrated more clearly than by sentences or 
sentence parts which simultaneously use one or several genuine 
adjectives and one or several adjectival phrases, as for instance: 
ve I kafi umar ke aur f mahattvapurija / vyakti the, “he was 
an elderly and important person”, / lal / piirl bQfhhorp kl / uni / 
jaiket, “(a) red, long-sleeved, and woollen jacket”, or / safed / 
bina kinQr ki / dhoti, “(a) white borderless dhoti”. In these 
examples, mahattvapurna, lal, uni and safed are genuine 
adjectives, whereas kafi umar ka, pura bafhhorp ka, and bind 
kindr ka represent adjectival phrases. 

Although some usages of this kind have been noted before 
and Hindi grammarians do not, as a rule, wholly ignore them, 
no manual of the Hindi language has yet, as far as I know 

(I) Adjectives and adjectival phrases are marked by vertical dashes. . 
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paid sufficient attention to these phrases and presented them 
adequately. Presumably, most writers on grammer have 
considered such constructions as self-explanatory and too simple, 
but, surprisingly, even grammars and readers presupposing 
pattern drill and language laboratory work as the student 
progresses, neglect these extra-ordinarily frequent expressions. 
Thus no explanations or comments are given on the adjectival 
construction with kU in R. S. McGregor’s Outline of Hindi 
Grammar*^ one of the most recent and most excellent manuals 
of the language, which, however, does refer to "the use of k& 
to form adjectival phrases” by quoting five very useful examples 
(p. 52 f., c). 

Some highly relevant remarks on forms having ka have been 
made by A. Sharma (A Basic Grammar of Modern Hindi*, 
p. 34f., § 103, note ; p. 44, § 129 ; and p. 122, § 1), though 
his statement that "a noun or a pronoun to which kHl has been 
attached assumes the nature of an adjective and qualifies the 
noun which follows it” 103) should be corrected and widened. 
Adjectival phrases, like all possessive forms and constructions, 
occur in attributive as well as predicative position^ : / bind 
kindr ki / dhoti, "(a) borderless dhoti” ; vah dhoti J bind kindr 
ki / hai, "this dhoti is borderless”. Moreover, periphrastic 
adjectives can be formed on the basis not only of nouns and 
pronouns, but of any word-class and phrase, except particles 
and, naturally, adjectives and participles, which behave like 
adjectives {likhtd, likhd, etc.). Even entire sentences can be 
turned into adjectival phrases. 

I give below some further examples of the commonest 
adjectival Ard-combinations. The list is in no way exhaustive, 
but I hope it will help the reader to recognize and employ 
these phrases. Constructions with kd are numerous, but they 

(2) Oxford 1972. 

(3) English Version. Ministry of Education and Scientific Research, 
(Agra) 19S8. 

(4) Cf. McGregor, op. cit., p. 9 («). 
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are, of course, not all adjectival®. Therefore, only forms have 
been listed which, as in the case of real adjectives, qualify a 
noun and, at the same time, can be used both attributively 
(A) and predicativcly (P). 

1. Noun 

A : / khatre kH / ksa^, “(a) dangerous moment”. 

P : vahi ksat} / khatre ka / hota haiy “this very moment is 
dangerous”. 

A : / sone k5 / kalaiy “(a) golden cupola”. 

P : kalai / sone ka lhaiy “the cupola is of gold”. 

1.1. Adjective (numeral), noun + ka. 

A : / safed raijig ki / kitdby “(a) white-coloured book”. 

P : yah kitdb / safed rarpg ki / haiy “this book is white- 
coloured”. 

A : / tikhe svad ka / rasy “(a) juice of sharp taste”. 

P : vah ras / tikhe svad ka / haiy “this juice is of sharp 

taste”. 

A : / ath sal kd / larkd “(a) boy of eight years”. 

P : mkd larkd / dth sdl kd / hai “their son is eight years 

(old)”. 

Cf: mairri / bis baras kd / ho rahd hunty “I am twenty 
years (old)”. 

vah I das mahine ki / hokar mar gaiy “she died, ten months 
(old)”. 

1. 2. Comparative, noun + kd 

A : ek I isse halke ratjtg ki / dhotiy “a lighter-coloured 
dhoti than this”. 

P : yah dhoti / usse halke raijtg ki / hai, “this dhoti is 
more light-coloured than that”. 

1. 3. Preposition (postposition), noun + kd. 

A : / bind rarfig kd / kapj^dy “a colourless cloth”. 

P : yah kaprd bind raipg kdjhaiy “this cloth is colourless” 

(5) Not adjectival ita-constructioDS are, for instance, us kd. in us ke bdd, 
**after that”, or is ndm kd in is ri&m kl ek apnl kahdnt hai, “this 
name has a story of its own”. 
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1.4. Noun (pronoun), postpositional adverbial phrase 
+ kd. 

A : / blauz ki tarah kd / libds, “(a) blouse-like dress”. 

P : yah libds / blauz ki tarah kd / halt “this dress is 

blouse-like”. 

A : I us ke sdth ki / kamiz^ “the shirt (worn) together 
with that”. 

P : yah kamiz / us ke sdth ki / hai, “this shirt is (worn) 
together with that”. 

A : / pnjd ke bdd kd / nrtya^ “the dance after the 

(religious) ceremony”. 

P : yah nrtya j pujd ke bdd kd / hai, “this dance is (one 
which comes) after the (religious) ceremony”. 

A : / pnfych ke nice ke / par, “(the) feathers under the 

tail”. 

P : ye par / pudich ke nice ke / hairp, “these feathers are 
(those which are) under the tail”. 

2. Adverb + kd. 

A : I dj kd I samdcdrpatra, “today’s newspaper”, 

P : samdcdrpatra / dj kd / hai, “the newspaper is today’s”. 

A : / vahdih ke / ddktar, “the doctors from there”. 

P : ye ddktar / vahdrh ke / hairp, “these doctors are from 
there”. 

2. 1. Adverb, postposition + kd. 

A : / vahdrp tak kd / kyd kirdyd hai, “what is the fare to 

(go) there ?” 

P : pdiHc rupayd to / vahdth tak kd kirdyd hai, “the 
fare to (go) there is five Rupees”. 

3. Infinitive + kd. 

A ; havdijahdz ke j utarne^carhne kd [ sthdn, “(a) place 
(where) aeroplanes land and rise”. 

P : yah sthdn havdi Jahdz ke / utarne—carhne kd J hai, 
“this is a place (where) aeroplanes land and rise”. 

3. 1. Gerund+ Ara. 

A : / {na) karne ki / bdterp, “things (not) to be done”. 
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P : ye batern / (na) karne ki / haiifii “these things are (not) 
to be done**. 

A : vah f mujhe dene k& / kdgaz dhu^dhne lagd, “he started 
searching for the paper to be given to me”. 

P : vah kdgaz / mnjhe dene kd / hai “that paper is to be given 
to me”. 

4. Sentence+ A:5. 

A : / ser ne bakri ko khd liyd ki / kahdniy “(a) story about 
the tiger (who) devoured the goat”. 

P : yah kahdni / ier ne bakri ko khd liyd ki / haU “this 
story is about the tiger (who) devoured the goat'*. 

Constructions with vdld / vdli / vale compete with some of 
the phrase types quoted above, but represent, in many cases, 
less elegant counterparts of the /ta-forms {us ke sdth ki kamiz : 
us ke sdth vdli kamiz ; ier ne bakri ko khd liyd kl kahdni : ier ne 
bakri ko khd liyd vdli kahdni). Some adjectival phrases can be 
used as components in verbal phrases as, for instance, in ; 

/ safed ratfig kd / karnd, “to make white”, which is the equivalent 
of safed karnd. As I have already mentioned, kd is, for natural 
reasons, not attached to adjectives. Still we may occassionally 
come across expressions like bekdr ki bat, “meaningless 
thing(s)”, for the correct: bekdr bat. Such a form will naturally 
not be accepted by every native speaker of Hindi, though this 
and similar phrases, too, confirm, by their very incorrectness 
and pleonastic construction, the high frequency of the pattern. 

The types I have described are basic, and their syntactic 
position (koi j sattar sdl kd jddmi corresponding to koi / bnrhd 
I ddmi) as well as the fact that, in speaking and writing, no 
difference is made between genuine adjectives and Ard-phrases 
(as in : Idl / purl bdmhom kl / uni jaiket quoted above) 
demonstrate very clearly that grammatical descriptions of the 
Hindi adjective ought to be made on a much broader basis 
than those so far presented. The adjectival phrases form a 
large and important sub-group which, in my opinion, must be 
taken into account in comprehensive descriptions of the modern 
standardized language. 
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WHOSE INTELLECTUAL ANCESTOR WAS 
PANINI —REALLY? 

ADAM MAKKAI 

University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 

AND 

WILLIAM M. CHRISTIE, Jr. 

University of Arizona 

One of the great beauties of the Indian grammatical tradition 
is its intellectual and spiritual communality. In mediaeval and 
ancient India a grammar was not so much the personal product 
of a particular author ; it was rather the common intellectual 
property of an entire generation of pundits and grammarians, 
who felt free to build on the work of their predecessors. Thus 
Panini’s Grammar, for instance, is as much his personal 
grammar as it is the grammar of his numerous commentators. 

In keeping with this tradition, we have decided to write this 
paper in honor of Suniti Kumar Chatterji, the doyen of Indian 
linguistics, with a minimal amount of footnotes and biblio¬ 
graphical references, concentrating on the main intellectual 
issues relevant to our profession. The names and movements 
we mention are well known, and the reader interested in 
detailed documentation can engage in bibliographical prowess 
to whatever extent he would wish. We believe, in other words, 
that the Latin proverb verba volant, scripta manent, is actually 
only a half-truth : whereas it is true that ‘words fly away, 
written texts remain’, it is equally true that intellectual 
movements, indeed entire philosophies, arc frequently 
transmitted as much orally as they are in writing. 

In the first part of the paper we will discuss the recent habit 
of the ‘Ancestor Hunt’ in Western Linguistics; how it 
originated and what it has led us to. Then we raise the 
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question : is Pacini a forerunner of traditional grammarians, of 
the Junggrammatiker, of the structuralists, of the transforma¬ 
tionalists, the case grammarians, or the stratificationalists ? 

We intend to keep the reader in suspense as to our final 
verdict. 

What is an Ancestor Hunt ? 

An Ancestor Hunt (henceforth AH) is the attempt on the 
part of a modern, typically Western intellectual, to find a 
Venerable Intellectual Ancestor among the great figures of the 
past whom he can claim as his intellectual forerunner. But why 
is this necessary ? Isn’t the West typically a cultural milieu 
where people are proud of new things and suspicious of the 
old ? Isn’t the West, and the USA first of all, a place where 
today’s car and today’s refrigerator are considered bigger and 
better than yesterday’s ? Where people sooner throw away old 
clothes than repair them ? Yes, that has certainly been true 
about American society in general. But this future-orientedness 
rooted in a materialistic Weltanschauung, has brought with it 
a powerful psychological reaction of insecurity. Whenever an 
American restaurant advertises its cuisine, it will call it ‘home 
cooked food’, or ‘food like Grandma used to make’. This may 
co-exist with vitamin candy being advertised as ‘space food’, or 
‘food that the Astronauts eat’. There is a tremendous push 
towards the future, toward ‘bigger and better* things, followed 
by a sentimental longing for the cozy, the small, the home-spun, 
and the traditional. It is important to point this out here at 
the beginning, since the philosophical AH of recent American 
linguistics certainly did not arise in a socio-cultural vacuum, but 
is indeed very much a part of the total picture of contemporary 
American culture and civilization. 

In 1957, Noam Chomsky published his booklet, Syntactic 
Structures^ and current historians of grammar of the Transfor¬ 
mational-Generative variety look upon 1957 as the beginning of 
the Golden Age of Linguistics, when the Kali Yuga, the black 
iron-age of the Neo-Bloomfieldian Structuralists, came to a 
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happy end. The TG rhetoric of the years following 1957 can 
be characterized as Expurgation and Denial, As the new, 
militant school sought more and more convertees to its cause, it 
had to belittle and denigrate linguists of the older generation. 
Berger and Luckmann, the authors of that classic, The Social 
Construction of Reality, call this the phase of *oihilation*. As 
the new, militant movement emerges, it justifies its existence by 
nihilating the past. Once it has emerged and has taken over, 
it must justify its existence, Berger and Luckmann call this 
‘legitimation*. Legitimation arizes out of a profound sense of 
insecurity. Having denigrated and belittled the leading figures 
of the past, the socially triumphant movement must ‘legitimate’ 
itself: thus the Great Ancestor Hunt begins. 

The history of recent American linguistics proves the model 
of Berger and Luckmann beyond the shadow of a doubt. After 
the phase of Expurgation and denial TG reached the stage of 
Pretender's Vacuum when the need to base the new claims on 
ancient, but irresponsibly forgotten truths became keenly felt. 
Just one year after the appearance of Aspects of the Theory of 
Syntax (1965), Chomsky published a book, Cartesian Linguis¬ 
tics (1966), in which he makes his notorious nomination of the 
French rationalist, Rene Descartes, as his great Intellectual 
Ancestor. The book was uncritically devoured by many and 
immediately decraled a classic ; some more thoughtful scholars, 
such as Hans AarslefF, and Keith Percival spoke up, and correc¬ 
ted Chomsky's exaggerated claims. Those debates took place 
on the pages of Language, Language Sciences, and Foundations 
of Language, and the consensus today, a decade after the 
appearance of Cartesian Linguistics in the USA, is that the 
legitimation of most of the TG claims was as faulty as the 
original, revolutionary nihilations that introduced the contro¬ 
versy in the first place. 

But Chomsky’s claim to Descartes was not the only instance 
of the American AH ; it only started a trend. Others have 
followed the Master. Peter Salus has claimed, both at the 
Chicago Linguistic Society, and on the pages of the Xlth Inter- 
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national Congress of Linguists, that the Modistae, a group of 
mediaeval philologists, were, in fact, proto-generativists. S-Y 
Kuroda, another MIT graduate, made the claim, that Anton 
Marty, the German philosopher, can be viewed as a proto- 
generativist of sorts. The medium was Foundations of Language. 
In a review of Lancelot and Arnaud’s Grammaire raisonniet 
Robin Lakoff asks the rhetorical question : ‘Where DOES 
Transformational-Generative Grammar really start ?’ 
(Language). 

This attempt at legitimating TG would not have been com¬ 
plete, had TG advocates overlooked the giant of Indian thought 
on language, Pacini. The legitimating comparisons between 
TG’s ordered rewrite rules and P’s rules were made by Paul 
Kiparsky in a number of various publications. 

The oriental mystique of Panini’s name, the lustre of 
antiquity and the prestigeous Sanskrit language must all have 
added to the desirability of proving Panini’s grammar an 
‘inexplicit, early generative grammar’. And there was conside¬ 
rable evidence for such a claim : TG operates with ‘rules’ and 
so does Papini. TG has ‘underlying representations’ and, 
depending on how one looks at it, so does Panini. But Panini 
is primarily concerned with the phonology, morphology, and 
the morphophonemics of one variety of Sanskrit, essentially the 
language of the Aitareya Brahmana ; and the formal work he so 
elegantly does is essentially nonsemantic. Would this not make 
him a pre-eminently good ancestor for Bloomfield ? And what 
about William Dwight Whitney ? There is barely any mention 
of syntax and semantics in Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar, with 
the phonology, morphology, and the morphophonemics being 
discussed in Neo-Grammarian, pre-structuralist terms. So may¬ 
be, after all, Panini could be viewed as the intellectual ancestor 
of Whitney and later, of Bloomfield. But whose interests would 
it serve to make such a claim ? The more knowledgeable 
members of the Old Guard got tired of the arguments and just 
refused to participate. The militant New Guard had nothing 
to gain by making the obvious comparisons between Papini and 
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Whitney, and so all the laying of claims was done by those 
who felt the need for doing it. Little if anything was ever 
made of some quite plausible ^ancestries’: many of the 
Neo-Grammarians, including Rasmus Rask, could be shown to 
have had 'generative undercurrents*. That Bloomfield himself 
had inexplicit generative assumptions in his deep structure was 
alluded to by Karl Teeter of Harvard in a Yale Linguistics 
Club talk given a few years ago. 

Strange as it may seem, no claim was ever made that 
Fillmore’s Case Grammar is an intellectual descendant of 
Panini. Perhaps case grammarians realized that Sanskrit being 
a case language, the best description of it would, by necessity, 
be a case grammar, and hence the connection would seem 
trivial. Nevertheless that connection would have been worth 
exploring. Modern English, an essentially isolating language 
with only vestigial overt inflectional endings and a more obvious 
portion of agglutination, could be characteri 2 ed as a language 
which has lost its overt, morphologically marked cases which 
have receded to the semantic level. To have, nevertheless, found 
these ‘deep cases’ in modern English, then, could be regarded 
as all the more praiseworthy. After all, English is a member of 
the Indo-European family of languages and, as such, a distant 
relative of Sanskrit. Thus by finding ‘the case for case’ in 
modern English is not just a sophisticated insight in the 
synchronic sense, but it ‘restores’ English to its inflecting status 
by an indirect leap into history through semantics. Thus we 
offer Fillmorian case grammar as a likely descendant of Pacini 
with this caveat: the historian working with this proposition 
must allow for a movement of English ‘cases’ from morphology 
into semantics (which is justifiable); but then he must take the 
‘deep case’ version of English as ‘closer to Sanskrit’. Given 
the trend among TG grammarians to describe synchronic 
language states based on the known histories of the languages 
(as is proposed by Theodore Lightner in Language, Vol. 51), a 
PSpinian ‘case grammar’ would cease to be trivial. It could, of 
coarse, be false. But then the synchrony-diachrony battle 
must, in any case, be refought in the profession. 
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On 'rules* and *meta-rules\ 

In order to decide what the philosophy of a grammEurian 
really is, one ought to take into account not so much the actual 
descriptions themselves, whatever forms these take, but the 
major policy statements as to how the description itself is to be 
interpreted. This is why Panini has remained so enigmatic for 
Westerners for so long. The reader will find no policy state¬ 
ments, i.e., ‘meta-rules’ in the Astadhyayi itself; these are to be 
found in the works of the commentators and other gramma¬ 
rians, who have inferred them from the Astadhyayi. There 
are quite a few of these but they can all be summed up, we 
believe, in one sutra in Katyayana’s Vartika, on 1.3.11 : 

paranityantarangSpavadanam uttarottaram baliyah 

Here, to refresh the reader's Sanskrit, is a brief analysis of 
this ‘meta-rule* followed by a free translation : 

para = latter 

nitya = regular, unconditional 

antarafiiga = referring to the essential part or base of a 

word, i.e., ‘suppletive’ 

apavada *= (gen. pi. of the preceding entire construction) 

«= exception 

uttarottaram (from uttara-uttara) «= gradation, progression 
baliyah = stronger 

“The rules are stronger in this progression : A later rule 
takes precedence over an earlier, an unconditional rule takes 
precedence over a conditional, a suppletive rule takes precedence 
over a non-suppletive one, and an exception rule takes 
precedence over a non-exception rule.” 

The meaning of this Meta-Rule 

Panini’s rules have been set up in such a way that, insofar 
as possible, they should not conflict with one another. In such 
cases we have simply an unordered set of rules that are used to 
derive surface forms from more abstract forms. As we have 
noted before, Pai?ini is doing formal work here without any 
consideration of semantics. This, so far, would make him a 
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structuralist. But it should also be noted that his 'abstract 
forms' are, in reality, not all that abstract. Consider, for 
example, the rules used to form the nasal infixing class of 
verbs: 

III. 1. 78 rudhadibhyahfinam (the word breaks are : rudh- 
adibhyah jnam) “with rudh roots, inam is used.” 

This rule is applied in conjunction with the mit rule : 

1. 1. 47 midaco’ntyatparah (the word breaks are mid aco 
'ntyat parah) *'mit is added after the last vowel”. 

Consider, as an example of the application of these rules, 
the derivation of ‘he joins’, yunakti : 

yuji + ^oam + tip yu + ^nam + ji + tip yunajti yunakti 
Once the artificial designating segments j, w, /, and p are 
deleted, the final form, which can be considered the true under¬ 
lying form, *yunajtU is very close indeed to the surface form, 
yunakti. Furthermore, since Panini works on the word level, 
we cannot say that he has any kind of true 'deep structure’ or 
the like. His grammar is, essentially, a description of Sanskrit 
morphology and morphophonemics. 

Now in some cases the rules will conflict, and it is in these 
cases that the ‘meta-rule’ cited above is applied. Let us consi¬ 
der the four points. The last two are clearly variants of the 
same principle, since suppletion is itself a type of exception. 
And these principles are in reality no different from anything 
any other grammar has to have. Natural languages on our 
planet simply have exceptions, and these exceptions include 
suppletion. In order to account for the data., a rule must simply 
list them. And that is precisely what structuralists have been 
doing I It would seem, then, that there is nothing very^^distinc- 
tive about a rule or a set of rules that deals with this basic 
problem of any grammar. 

The second section of the meta-rule, likewise, is not really a 
bone of contention. It does show, however, one interesting 
feature. In most grammars rules are written so that more 
restricted cases are stated first and the rest of the cases 
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are covered by an unrestricted rule stated in more general 
terms. Thus, for example, the simple morphophonemic rule of 
modern English whice states the phonemic realization of the 
plural morpheme { s } after regular nouns is usually stated as 
follows: 

V 

fUj after /sj, jzl, /sf, Izf, jcl, and /// (as in busses, 
buzzes, marshes, garages, watches and judges) 
otherwise Jsj after voiceless stem finals and jzf after 

voiced ones (as in boys and cats) 

V V V V 

Since jsj, jzl, Icj, and IJJ arc all homorganic with Is/ and /z/, 
the generalization can be made that /iz/ occurs after /si, Iz/, 
and its homorganic palatalized and affricated versions. 

In Panini, however, such an arrangement would be impos¬ 
sible, as the unrestricted would overrule the specific. Thus the 
unrestricted rules are written in a more specific way ; a seeming 
paradox, perhaps. Thus the significance of this*meta-rule is 
that it shows that Panini’s way of structuring rules does not 
always match any system proposed as his ‘descendant’. 

The first section of the meta-rule is really the most interest¬ 
ing of all. As we have noted above, Paijini’s rules were really 
an unordered set. Yet this rule would seem to introduce order 
in certain cases. The crucial point we must make here is that 
this meta-rule does NOT permit rule ordering in any sense that 
we nowadays usually intend. 

Transformationalists are particularly fond of borrowing 
grammatical terminology from biology. Thus the terms 
“bleeding” and “feeding” have been invented. “Bleeding” and 
“feeding” are cases of rule ordering in TG, when given two 
rules, both apply, but the range of application of one is 
expanded or restricted depending on its ordering with respect 
to the other. Thus with usual rule ordering feeding and bleed¬ 
ing are possible, but there can be no feed/bleed distinction in 
P&Qini. When two rules, dealing with the same phenomenon, 
and not governed by any of the principles already mentioned, 
conflict, the latter applies and the former is ignored. Thus 
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bleeding is impossible, and so is inverse bleeding. In Papini 
the later rule will take over and former will simply be ignored. 
We can thus state with certainty that what the meta>rule deals 
with is not rule ordering at all. It does not tell us in what 
order rules apply ; but rather which rules from the unordered 
set apply in any given derivation. 

What, then, do we really have in the Astadhyayi ? We have 
a tight description of the morphology and the morpbophone> 
mics of one variety of Sanskrit, roughly the language of the 
aforementioned Aitareya Brahmana. Since this involves 
morphophonemics, it necessarily involves the conversion (vikrti) 
of the idea] form (akrti) into the actually attested surface form. 
But ANY morphophonemic form will do this much. What is 
particularly interesting for our purposes is the fact that it does 
this by an UNORDERED SET OF RULES, because this fact 
separates Panini from any system that is dependent on rule 
ordering. 

As a matter of fact, since the grammar deals with 'ideaT 
and 'realized’ and leaves the rules unordered, there is ample 
reason to regard Hjelmslev’s Glossematics and Sydney M. 
Lamb’s stratificational grammar as equally plausible decendants 
of Panini’s system. Papini’s hierarchical set of principles 
moving from “later” to “earlier”, from “unconditional” to 
“conditional”, from “suppletive” to “non-suppletive”, and 
“exception” to “non-exception” is, in fact, very reminiscent 
of the way Hjelmslev orders his priorities in the description of 
a natural language in his Prolegomena to a Theory of Language 
(1944/1961). We quote Hjelmslev’s famous ‘meta-rules’ in 
toto: 

The description shall be free of contradiction (self-consis¬ 
tent), exhaustive, and as simple as possible. The require¬ 
ment of freedom from contradiction takes precedence over 
the requirement of exhaustive description. The requirement 
of exhaustive description takes precedence over the require¬ 
ment of simplicity. (1961, p. 11) 

The similarity in spirit (if not in letter) to Kityay£na*B 
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Vartika (1. 3. 11), as quoted above, is so strong that it is 
almost certain that Hjelmslev must have been thoroughly 
familiar with Panini as well as his commentators. That Lamb’s 
stratificational grammar (1966, and various articles in Makkai 
and Lockwood 1973) is a direct descendant of Hjelmslev’s 
glossematics, was attested to by Lamb himself (1966b). Why, 
then, has then never been any claim made insisting that Pacini 
is, in fact, a proto-stratificationalist ? 

Because—and this is the simple truth—it ESSENTIALLY 
DOESN’T MATTER whose ancestor he actually was. The 
Ancestor Hunt is only for the insecure. 

There has been a mystique about Panini, a mystique 
grounded in his elegance, his extreme conciseness, and, as a 
consequence of the latter, the difficulty of understanding him 
without special.training. But when we cut through that mystique, 
we see a system that could be the intellectual ancestor of 
anyone or of no one at all, depending on the aspect we look at. 
Stratificational Grammar has at least as good a claim as does 
Transformational-Generative Grammar, the Junggrammatiker 
of the 19th century, or the American Structuralists of the 20th 
century. In truth, none of the aforementioned Western systems 
have a very valid claim on Panini at all. The real descendants 
of Panini are the Indian linguists, his commentators, and those 
contemporary Sanskrit scholars who work within the living 
Paninian tradition. 

This last observation amounts to an important comment on 
modern linguistics in general. We can best illustrate what we 
mean by citing the motto of Thomas Mann’s famous novel. 
The Holy Sinner (Der Erwahlte). The motto says : “Above 
languages there is Language’’. How does this apply to our 
present dilemma, our inability to find “real” descendants of the 
great Pacini ? Simply this way : perhaps it is true that above 
linguistics there is Grammar. Paijini’s uniqueness rests in the 
fact that he came very close to that “Grammar” ; the rest of us 
are merely lost in the “languages” of our “linguistics”. 
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FHICATTVES AND SPIRANTS 
ANDRE MARTINET 

fn international phonetic terminology there exist a number of 
competing terms for designating the same notions. For the 
different types of consonants, in particular, if the terms 
^vibrants’ and ‘laterals’ are generally used in reference to the 
different varieties of [r] and [1], there is no general agreement 
regarding the labeling of other types of obstruents. For total 
obstruction, the term ‘occlusive’, relayed in English by the 
handier ‘stop’, is frequently used. But those who want to stress 
less the static aspect of the product than the dynamics of its 
contact with neighboring phonic elements are apt to speak of 
‘plosives’, a term that tallies with, and actually derives from, 
the more specific ‘implosives’ and ‘explosives’, the whole group 
being probably ultimately back-formed from the everyday 
term ‘explosion*. 

If there seems to be some justification for the coexistence of 
^occlusive* and ‘plosive’ since they appear to stress different 
aspects of the same phenomenon, it is not quite certain the 
same applies to the three different designations of the conso¬ 
nantal continuants, namely ‘fricative*, ‘constrictive*, and 
‘spirant’. It could no doubt be argued that the opposition of 
‘fricative* to ‘constrictve* parallels that of ‘occlusive’ to 
‘plosive’ in the sense that both ‘fricative’ and ‘occlusive* refer to 
the physical nature of the core of the phonic product: the 
crucial feature of the former is a friction, that of the latter is a 
8topi»ge, whereas ‘plosive* (more precisely ‘implosive*) and 
‘constrictive* point to a motion toward that crucial feature. 
And indeed it would seem that the linguists and phoneticians 
wdio normally use ‘plosive’ in preference to ‘occlusive* also 
favor ‘constrictive* rather than ‘fricative’, two choices that might 
indicate a more or less conscious wish to stress the dynamics 
of the production. We are thus tempted not to question the 
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legitimacy of the coexistence of ‘fricative' and ‘constrictive*^ 
although it is likely that we have there, in most instances, a 
case of two parallel traditions and nothing else. 

The case of the ‘fricative’ vs. ‘spirant’ opposition is some¬ 
what different. If we are inclined to pair the two of them 
rather than ‘constrictive’’ vs. ‘spirant’ it is, of course, because 
‘spirant’, just like ‘fricative’, seems to point to the constituent 
nature of the product. In ‘spirant’, there is a reference to the 
flow of air (generally an outflow from the lungs) through the 
speech organs, a flow that is not checked by any obstacle as in 
the case of occlusives. ‘Spirant’ of course sounds less specific 
than ‘fricative'. A friction, as a phonic product, implies a flow 
of air, but one with a definite acoustic effect. One wonders 
whether the obvious disinclination of some authors to use the 
term ‘fricative’ does not, in the last analysis, stem from the 
desire to avoid an admixture of acoustic elements to the mainly 
articulatory terminology of non-instrumental phonetics. But,, 
although a friction is audible, it nevertheless constitutes in 
itself an articulatory incident, and, reasonably, purists should 
not object to it. 

In the practice of a majority of linguists, ‘fricative’ and 
‘spirant’ are used indiscriminately or, more precisely, those who 
are used to 'spirant' understand ‘spirant’ when they read ‘frica¬ 
tive’ and vice-versa. 

As far back as the fifties, this author decided to take 
advantage of the existence of the two parallel terms and 
suggested that ‘fricative’ be restricted to cases in. which a 
friction is clearly audible, as in the sibilants, the icA-Laut and 
ac/t-Laut of German, and most labiodentals, while ‘spirant’ 
should be used when the articulation is so lax that no friction is. 
perceived and the identity of the product is secured either 
by the quality of the resonance of the accompanying voice 
or, in the absence of the latter, by the effect on the 
neighboring vowels. In my experience, such a distinction 
is never found to be phonemically relevant, as it would 
be if a given language offered, for one and the same 
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articulatory type, two phonemes differing only by the 
degree of their respective constrictions. Yet, it was found 
necessary in order to prevent dangerous identifications when 
passing from one language to another. In English, for 
instance, the specific apicodental articulations of the initial 
consonants of thigh and thy may be described as identical, such 
minimal differences as could be detected being by-products of 
the different actions of the glottis for the voiceless and for 
the voiced phonemes. In Castilian Spanish, however, the 
intervocalic continuant of caza ‘hunting’, an interdental surd, 
cannot be described as the voiceless counterpart of the inter¬ 
vocalic continuant of cada ‘each’, the degree of constriction 
being, as a rule, considerably lower in the latter. In other 
terms, the [-fl-] of caza is positively constrictive and audibly 
fricative, whereas the [-8-] of cada is an imperfectly articulated 
[d]. On the plane of distinctiveness, the fricative jdl of caza 
stands in opposition to the occlusive /t/ of cata ‘testing*, while 
the [8] of cada is the intervocalic relaxed allophone of a /d/ 
phoneme. There can be no doubt that the relevancy of the 
continuant feature in caza, its allophonic status in cada 
accounts for the articulatory difference. It is necessary to mark 
that difference, and calling the continuant of caza a fricative 
and that of cada a spirant seems a good way to do it. 

The distinction appeared in print, in 1956, in my book La 
description phonologigue^. Yet I was, for a while, not inclined 
to stress it, since I doubted the actual difference was as clear- 
cut as the use of different terms seemed to imply. But my 
assistants and some of my students, who acutely felt the need 
of that distinction, insisted on its being emphasized and 
promoted. 

In 1967, Pierre Delattre, who was not aware of my termino¬ 
logical suggestion, presented to the participants of the Sixth 
International Congress of Phonetic Sciences a series of spectro¬ 
grams illustrating the fundamental difference between the two 
phonetic types®. The distinction is carefully presented and 
consistently exploited in the recently published Initiation a la 
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fkon^tique* by Jacqti^ne Ti»»mas, Luc Bouquiaux, and Fraaee 
Cloarec-HeUs. 

The contrastive redefinition of the two words has led to a 
number of interesting observations which will be best presented 
in dynamic terms. 

When a weakly articulated stop loses its occlusion the pro¬ 
duct is a spirant: the relaxing of [p] yields [^], that of [b] 
gives [^]. If voice is present, the spirant product may endure, 
resonance securing in such a case autonomous audibility. If 
voice is absent, the spirant, as such, is likely to be short-lived : 
the relaxing of the specific articulation will, sooner or later, 
result in an aperture larger than that of the glottis, so that what 
is then perceived is no longer the specific, but the glottal arti¬ 
culation. If we retain [^] as an example, any further relaxation 
of the labial narrowing is likely to result in the perception of 
an [h]. Such a shift is likely to start in open vocalic surround¬ 
ings ; the Japanese reflex of an ancient p is normally [h], except 
before [i] where what is heard is [ 9 ], a friction in the [i] region, 
and before u where the former lip-rounding of the vowel has 
been transferred to the preceding consonant which has conse¬ 
quently been preserved as [^]. 

But, among voiceless spirants, the disintegrating process is 
not restricted to [^]: a shift from [k] to [x] and [h] is found in 
Germanic, with a further evolution from [h] to zero in some 
varieties of English and Flemish ; a weakening of intervocalic 
[(] CO [ 9 ] and zero (through [h]) is attested in Irish. Such 
variations as that of f-ch in German Luft, Dutch Lucht or c-p in 
Latin lacte, Romanian lapte, presuppose a voiceless labial 
spirant in Luft-luchU a voiceless dorsal spirant in lacte as 
pronounced in Dacia. In both cases, we must posit [-pt-] > 
[-kt-] > [ -xt-], with a tendency, in casual speech, to 
shift both [-^t-] and [-xt-] to [-ht-], leading to interchanges of 
and [-xt-] in a more accurate type of pronunciation, and 
aa nliimate hardening to a labiodental fricative in Lq/*/, a 
dorsal fricative ia lucht, a labial stop in l^te. 

If« at a certain stage, a language presents, in all posidons, a 
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whole series of voiceless spiraots, say /9/, /x/» the necessity 
of communication will as a rule oppose a general weakening of 
all of them to [h]. Only one will be affected. The others will be 
kept distinct and a secure stability by becoming fricatives. 
Bilabial [*] will be hardened to a labiodental [f], doreovelar 
[x] tilting back toward an ocA-Laut or front toward an /cA-Laut. 
It would seem that what is the best articulatory position for a 
stop gives poor results for a continuant. Or, to put it differently, 
a firm constriction entails a shift away from the positions that 
are normal for occlusions. 

Attentive readers may have noticed that we have been using 
Greek x as a symbol for a dorsovelar voiceless continuant. 
This conflicts with the recommendations of the I.P.A. accord¬ 
ing to which Greek x should refer to a uvular product and 
[x] should be used for the dorsovelar. My reason for inter- 
verting the symbols is that I think we should, whenever it is 
possible, use Greek letters for spirants, Roman letters for 
fricatives, as shown in Chart 1. 
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Chart 1 


The apicals have been left out of Chart 1, because, in their 
case, fricatives and spirants being articulated at practically the 
same level, no separate symbols have been provided in the 
I.P.A. 1 suggest that Greek letters, namely d and <$, should be 
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used for the spirants, Roman letters for the fricatives with { 
(the *thorn*) for the voiceless and « for the voiced varieties. In 
this connection, it is important to stress that the spirant vs. 
fricative opposition does not coincide with that of ‘slit* vs. 
‘groove* which is basic for distinguishing interdentals and 
sibilants. Both the fricatives [pc] and the spirants [d a] are 
‘slit*, and, as a rule, [p] and [c] do not get ‘hardened’ to [s] and 
[z]^. The case of the apicals requires that spirants and 
fricatives be presented in charts as two different horizontal 
bundles. The same applies to retroflex consonants as shown 
on Chart 2. 
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Chart 2 


The voiceless spirant series shows gaps, which is easily understood in 
reference to what has been said above about their inherent instability. The 
symbol H is affected here to the fricatives, but the r phoneme of Parisian 
French, which is generally noted as [hI, certainly belongs among the 
spirants. 
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Chart 3 


This chart summarizes the dynamics of the labial, apical, and dorsal 
spirants ; boldface for fricatives; double-shaft arrows indicate hardening; 
single-shaft arrows point to results of weakening. 

Universite Rene Descartes, Sorbonne 


NOTES 

1. Geneva-Paris, / / 2-21 to 2-29. 

2. Cf. Congress international de sciencephonitique VI, Prague, Academia 
Publishing House, 1970, “Des indices phon^tiques aux traits 
pertinents”, p. 35-47. 

3; Paris, 1976; cf.pp. 29-31. 

4. Andalusian and American Spanish [s], e.g., in caza does not derive 

from Castilian Spanish [p]; [s] and [^] are diverging reflexes of a 
former [ts]. 
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SOCIOLOGY OF SOME JAPANESE EXPRESSIONS 

RAMES MATHUR 
International Research Inst. 

The Kansai University Of Foreign Studies 

In this part of the paper, I have made an attempt to study 
some Japanese expressions in order to point out their relevance 
in establishing human relations and mutual understanding. I 
have selected only those epressions which are frequently used 
by the Japanese in their day to day conversation and thus are 
functionally significant. These standard expressions being used 
ceremoniously and excessively have become fixed and hackneyed. 
In most of the cases they reveal Japanese attitudes and approa¬ 
ches to human relationships and may be taken as a part of their 
behaviorism. 

The expressions I have collected can be put into the follow¬ 
ing four categories : 

1. Expressions showing naturalism and physicality, 

2. Expressions creating distance, 

3. Expressions which help in creating amiability, and 

4. Miscellaneous. 

1. Expressions showing naturalism and physicality 

My assumption will run contrary to the general belief with 
most of the Japanese that they are basically a spiritually 
minded people. They see spirit in every matter and spiritua¬ 
lism in every physical demand and action. They argue, if the 
mind is spiritually attuned then automatically physical needs 
and acts, in spite of their carnality, do not fall into the cate¬ 
gory of physicality. 

Before coming to the specific expressions, a word about the 
structure of Japanese society is necessary. Besides the 
hierarchai nature of the Japanese society, people when they 
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communicate with others have a very clear horizontal distinc¬ 
tion in relation to the other party. Aecording to Chie Nakane, 
Japanese make clear distinctions according to the following 
three categories : 1. those people within one’s own group, 2. 
those whose own background is fairly well-known, and 3. those 
who are unknown-the strangers. 

Natural urges, states and demands of the body and mind are 
usually very explicitly expressed by the Japanese people within 
their own group, but also these are loud enough to be heard 
by an outsider. Expressions like o-naka ga sukimashita ( 1 am 
hungry), nodo ga kawaite imasu (I am thirsty), nemui (I am 
sleepy), atsui (It’s warm), samui (It*s cold), are very directly and 
frequently used by the people within their own group. To my 
knowledge, Indians seldom use direct expressions in similar 
circumstances. Recently, I met a Japanese lady married to a 
Swede. The language of her family was Swedish but her 
husband used Japanese with the children, only for asking such 
questions as : Are you hungry ?, Are you sleepy ? It was a 
very interesting piece of information in support of my obser¬ 
vation. 

Another set of expressins includes : sabishii (lonely ), 
a kimochi (feeling good), suki (like), kirai ( dislike ), vakimochi 
(jealousy ), wagamama ( selfish ), etc. Sabishikunai desu ka ? 
(Aren’t you lonely ?) is one of the questions very often asked of 
foreigners in Japan and Japanese people themselves do not 
hesitate in expressing their own loneliness. One of my Japanese 
friends once told me about his six year old son’s lonely feelings. 
1 was confused and thought that the boy may not be having any 
friends. It was sometime later that I found out the real 
reason of his loneliness. As he had neither a brother nor a 
sister, he was considered lonely. 

In relation to things, Japanese people instinctively know 
their likes and dislikes. A person with strong likes and dislikes 
or one who is very choosy is considered suki-kirai ga hageshL 
The word suki is very liberally used but, as ought to be. 
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discretion is shown in the use of the word kirai. Women in 
particular distinctly remember the likes and dislikes of the 
family members and others who they are in contact with. Their 
use of the expression suki dakara (Because you like...) is very 
much heard. Mothers, when they offer something to a child 
and do not receive a favourable response from him, come out 
with the expression iya desu ne (It’s because you do not like it, 
isn’t it! ). 

Relatively, the Japanese people have a quite healthy and 
earthy attitude towards man-woman relationships. Kekkyoku 
otoko to onna no sekai desu ne (After all this world belongs to 
man and woman) can be heard when any unconventional 
relationship between men and women is discussed. The general 
reaction, of the Japanese people was unfavorable when some 
members of the opposition parties mentioned on the floor of 
the parliament the extra-marital relations of a former prime 
minister. The reaction rather than condemning the prime- 
minister condemned the action of the opposition members. 

Closely related to such an approach is the Japanese attitude 
towards drunkards. A person’s misconduct and unseemly 
behavior in a drunken state is usually disapproved by the 
societies, I am familiar with. In India, it would be quite normal 
to treat roughly or give a thrashing to a drunkard, who might 
prove to be a public nuisance. In some other societies to show 
indifference may be the normal reaction. But in Japan, 
indulgence of a drunkard is tolerated to a very great extent. 
Basically it is sympathetic, because a drunkard who is out of 
his senses, needs all the more help and kindness from persons 
who are in a position to help. 

In a way, Japanese naturalism and physicality comes to its 
best in their public bathing system. There people nonchalantly 
enjoy themselves. 

The question, why a society, so explicit and open physically, 
is so reserved and closed mentally, always racks my brain. 1 
have found a tremendous gap in mutual understanding among 
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Japanese themselves. An extreme case was the suicide 
committed by Yukio Mishima in 1970. Even his wife had no 
idea of the world Mishima was living in. To her horror and 
disbelief she heard the news of her husband’s action while 
travelling in a taxi. This lack of communication on the mental 
level creates innumerable misunderstandings and tensions even 
in one’s own group. 

In comparison to many traditional societies, Japanese 
society’s attitude towards man’s biological needs is less inhibited 
and sound, more accommodating and considerate to human 
Imitations. In my view, they are more positive and understand¬ 
ing to human emotions, urges and failings. 

2. Expressions creating distance 

Some patent and fixed expressions, besides playing a role in 
-establishing harmonious relationships among the members of 
the Japanese society, also create a golden distance between 
physically proximate individuals and groups. 

Japan is a densely populated country, not for the simple 
'reason that it is mountainous and limited in land area but on 
account of its social structure and pattern of living. Since 
earliest times Japanese people have lived in close proximity in 
clustered houses. This clustered pattern of house construction 
and living has its own merits and demerits. On the merit side, 
it gave a sense of security to the people and worked as a defence 
mechanism and made them community conscious. But a lack 
■of privacy and an excessive interference in each others affairs 
were very pronounced demerits of this way of life. Moreover, 
the design, the lay out and the material used for the construction 
of Japanese houses made this situation worst. No wonder, 
under such a physical environment, there grew counter forces 
to provide social and and instinctive needs of the people. An 
ingenious trend in language, reflecting the social reality as well, 
fulfilled this need and a very elaborate system of expressions 
for different kinds of situations came into existence. 

The whole keigo (polite language) structure of the Japanese 
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language falls into this category. The hierarchal nature of the 
Japanese society is a well known fact. The differences in status^ 
age, sex. etc., are clearly demarcated through the use of personal* 
pronouns or the absence of them, verbal forms, honorifics andi* 
other devices of the Japanese language and social conventions. 
Keigo works in two spheres, as a characteristic of the language 
it provides a unique discipline to the Japanese langurge and 
sets the people in an order, which functions as an automatic 
machine. This aspect has been thoroughly investigated bjr 
many scholars. 

In comparison to other societies the Japanese are very 
conscious of external differences—both vertical and horizontal. 
Goldstein and Tamura have applied the principle of reciprocal- 
non-reciprocal to Japanese and American English to ascertain 
some of the circumstances under which one man speaks to 
another and how and why he does so. Japanese patterns 
conform to the nature of the person spoken to, or the person 
spoken about, in relation to the speaker himself. This pattern* 
helps in setting a clear relationship and much inherent informa¬ 
tion, for example status, age, sex, relationship, etc., of the 
speaker, as weiras the referent, as a by-product is simultaneously 
conveyed through this speech pattern. I think that keigo is a. 
great distance demarcator between Japanese people and though 
linguistically its structure is non-reciprocal, socially it has much* 
strength in establishing clear reciprocal relationships, in context 
of the structure of the Japanese society. 

The preponderance of keigo patterns in the Japanese 
language and its inseparability in interpersonal relationships 
creates many problems of a psychological nature. The verbal 
forms and conjugation patterns in the Japanese language show 
a degree of respect, formality, politeness, informality, intimacy,, 
etc. By a slight variation in the verbal forms the position,, 
status and relationship can be altered and a range from highest 
esteem to contempt for a person can be expressed. 

There are three: sensei, sama, son, postnominal honorifics 
aud some others such as kun and chan, simple postnominal' 
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particles in the Japanese language. By dropping compkiely or 
lowering the level of the honorifics, i.e., instead of the nae of 
^enseif if one uses son as a postnominal suffix to a personas 
name, insult or less respect can be shown. Even the selection 
of words indicates the degree and level of a relationship. The 
Japanese language has its own characteristic sensitivity and 
strength to sooth or to hurt. Once 1 felt really hurt, when one 
of my most intimate Japanese friends introduced me to his 
circle of friends as his tomodachi (a friend) instead of his vujin 
<an intimate friend). 

The postnominal honorifics and graded polite forms make 
Japanese behaviour very formal and bound to well established 
norms of expressions. Similarly, there are sets of standard 
expressions for different situations, which one comes across 
in one’s daily life. 

There is a set of expressions used when a family member 
leaves home for work or for school: 

itte kimasu or itte maerimasu 1 am leaving and coming back. 
itte irasshai Please go and come back. 

iada-ima Just now, meaning I am back. 

•okaeri nasai You have returned or welcome 

return. 

Another set is used at the time of formal dinners : 
meshi-agatte kudasai Please help yourself. 

itadakimasu I receive it with thanks. 

gochisdsama {deshita) or 

oishikatta desu It was a delicious food. 

o-somatsu deshita It was very bad in quality. 

(A very formal and humble form.) 

The following expressions are used between a visitor and 
his host: 

^ornen kudasai Please forgive, may I enter. 

o-agari kudasai Please come up or in. 

rdku ni shite kudasai Please be comfortable. 

odcamai rudeu Please do not bother. 

go^nryd Please do not hesitate or do 

nod be so formal. 
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These sets of expressions, along with the expressions for 
thankfulness domo arigato, regret sumimasen deshita and for¬ 
giveness gomen nasai help in making different situations and 
the role of the participants very clear. At times, formality 
turns human relationships quite stiff and mechanical but it 
saves people from many unpleasant situations, which would 
be normal happenings in an informal society. These standard 
phrases used in the appropriate situations, save people from 
unnecessary verbosity. Considering the density of population 
in Japan, clustered housing complexes and lack of privacy 
in the houses, the frequent and methodical use of these standard 
expressions creates psychological distance between people living 
in close proximity. In spite of the fact that the Japanese 
society is highly interdependent in composition, the phrase, 
familiarity breeds contempt does not apply to it because of 
these formal expressions which check it from occurring. 

1 am inclined to think that this standard expression- 
oriented formality of the Japanese society will be a cue for 
those societies whose population is growing at a menacing rate, 
giving rise to tensions of a varied nature. 

3. Expressions which help in creating amiability 

Apparently, Japanese people lay much emphasis on human 
relations. The Japanese virtue of considerateness has been 
acknowledged in glowing terms by many impressionable 
foreigner. The survey reports on child upbringing in Japan 
point out that more than sixty percent of the parents give top 
priority to the aspect: How their children may not be a nuisance 
to others ? To behave as one of the whole group is the cardinal 
principle of the Japanese community sense. The idea that one 
must not excel others or be outstanding, is a kind of self¬ 
egalitarianism with the Japanese. Though the sphere of inter¬ 
action is usually limited to one’s own group. 

Japanese people’s approach and attitude in human relations 
is generally constructive and positive. They invariably prefer 
to start any dialogue on anything with agreement and good 
feeling. Such expressions of greetings as atsui desu ne (Isn’t 
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it warm.), ii fenki dem ne (Isn’t it nice weather.), usually get 
affirmative responses, one’s personal view notwithstanding. 

It is quite customary to compliment a foreigner on his 
Japanese, even the poorest possible Japanese, with the expression 
o-jdzu desu ne (You are an expert.). Sometimes completely 
unmindful of a foreigner’s possible embarrassment. 

To show how much one values meetings with the person 
concerned, the expressions shibaraku deshita or hisashiburi desu 
(It was since long that we have not met) are very much used. 

There are standard expressions to approach somebody for 
favors or to encroach on somebody’s time and space. They 
work as qualifiers. For example, 

o-jama shimasu Excuse me for disturbing you. 

o-negaishimasu I request you ... 

warui keredomo It may be improper but... 

itsumo o-sewa ni natte orimasu I am always obliged to you. 
tanomimasu I request you. 

Usually an employer for better human understanding, will 
recognize the trouble a worker has taken for his sake, by 
using the following two expressions : 

go-kurb-sama deshita It was a painful trouble. 

O’tsukare-sania You must be tired. (It serves 

additional purpose for taking 

leave after day’s work,) 

4. Miscellaneous 

A. Shikata ga nai or shiyb ga nai It can not be helped. 
There is no alternative, is a phrase very much used by the 
Japanese people. The range of circumstances when it is used 
or applied is very wide. 

The law enforcing offices take shelter under this expression 
to show their helplessness because of the rigid rules but at the 
same time impress upon the party that he has their sympathy 
in his cause. It is a polite impersonal no. 

When people are faced with problems and wish to implement 
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their preferred solutions, they use this phrtse to shut down 
any possibility for compromise. 

Yukio Mishima told the hostaged Commander of the 
Japanese Self-defence Army shikata ga nai before committing 
suicide. He may have meant that as he had failed in his 
mission, there was no other alternative in saving his face than 
to sacrifice his life for bis cause. 

B. kao ga tatanai^ kao o tsubusu, mentsu o nakusu are 
Japanese expressions meaning to lose one’s face. 

Not to lose one’s face or saving the face is a very strong 
national trait of the Japanese. They very judiciously avoid 
such situations, where somebody may lose his face thus matters 
involving delicate negotiations are usually carried out through 
a mediator or a go-between. The proposals passed through a 
third party avoid acrimonious confrontation and leave the door 
open for compromise through the good offices of a mediator. 

This personal trait is also reflected in the structure and 
activities of small and big trading companies in Japan, 
where employees completely identify the company’s interests 
with theirs. These firms even make payments to potential 
disruptors to insure orderly conduct at the general shareholders 
meetings, in order to maintain the firm’s credibility. 

The Japanese people recognize the value of face in their 
social life and expressions like watakushi no kao o tateru to 
omotte (Thinking that my face will be saved) and shachb no kao 
o tateru tameni (To save the face of the director) are used to 
persuade help and assure the best effort from others. 

Charging Japanese police for harassment, Shig Katayama, 
one of those involved in the multinational bribery case, said ; 
“They (police) are looking for a scape-goat. The police have a 
face problem. And someway they are going to get me.” 

In this respect, the Japanese are very self-conscious but at 
the same time are careful in dealing with their fellow men. 

leo 
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C. Sbdan ni mairimashita (t have come for coDSultation.) 

The Japanese people attach much importance to personal 
and collective consultations. According to a recent survey 
conducted by the Junior Executive Council of Japan and Japan 
Productivity Center, more than half of the respondents replied 
that they would ask their seniors and co-workers for advice, 
when they encountered problems. Japanese people too often 
approach a teacher, a priest, a person of experience, a superior 
or a colleague for consultation and advice. 

Besides personal consultation, group consultation in conferences 
kaigi is equally and widely practiced by the Japanese. Almost 
all of the private and public institutions are obsessed with holding 
conferences, with the specific purpose of reaching a consensus 
after an amiable discussion. The usual pattern of such 
conferences is that a representative of the president puts 
forward the matter to be discussed and the attending members 
are asked to express their views one by one. Invariably, views 
expressed are in support of the proposals outlined by the 
initial representative. It provides an opportunity for the people 
to voluntarily conform and identify themselves with the ideas 
of the leader. This is Japanese style democracy in practice. 

D. go-shimpai o kakete sumimasen (I am sorry for making 
you worried on account of me.) 

It is a kind of greeting from a person who has been obliged 
for some favor to a superior. Socially, this expression 
is used to insure the continued favor and patronage of the 
benefactor, but on the emotional level, by recognizing such a 
human relationship, where one feels sorry for being the cause 
of anxiety, it is in itself indicative of Japanese sensitivity. 
Nothing should be taken for granted and good feelings of 
others must be duly acknowledged by the recipient. 

E. maitta (I lost and you won. I surrender. ) 

This expression, though used very widely, long remained a 
puzzle to me. I wondered why Japanese people were so cons¬ 
cious of defeat and victory, until the central idea of the express- 
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ioQ was ei:plained to roe in the right perspective by ooe (rf roy 
colleagues in the university. It is used in appreciation of the 
opponents skill, without any personal grudge. Children in 
particular enjoy using this expression, many tiroes without 
understanding the exact meaning of it. Shopkeepers use it out 
of humbleness and to have a better relationship with their 
customers. In many situations people find it a very convenient 
expression to gracefully yield to an opponents point of view. 
It helps in smoothening many awkward situations, which may 
result in creating hard feelings. 

There are many other expressions, depicting the Japanese 
genius in recognizing a situation pertaining to human relations— 
affective as well as operational—which need thorough study in 
order to establish their intrinsic and functional value. 
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SYSTEMATIC PLANNED DISTORTION OF TEXT AS A 
CLUE TO TRANSLATION PROBLEMS—A QUERY 

KENNETH L. PIKE 
. University of Michigan 

Translation is sometimes difiScult, even for people who know 
both the source language and the target language very well. 
Our query : Is it possible to develop an experimental technique 
to supplement the competent translator’s intuitive understand¬ 
ing where even a standard contrastive analysis has not shown 
the source of the problem ? 

The suggestion : That we should search for some of the 
more elusive differences between the two languages (a) by 
means of systematic planned distortion of a text, (b) with subse¬ 
quent reworking of the text to restore the starting concepts, and 
(c) an analysis of the grammatical-lexical-phonological changes 
needed to accomplish (b); or, especially, of the constraints 
which prevent any kind of distortion-cum-reworking in the one 
language which are nevertheless permitted in the other. The 
assumption, unproved at the moment, is that the discovery of 
such constraints or blockages are likely to comprise a subtle 
translation difficulty. 

Underlying the suggestion are various presuppositions : 

(1) There is a norm, universally present in every language, 
which allows a story to be told such that an Event A which 
occurred in time before Event B can be told in the story before 
Event B is told. That is, there may be conformity (or isomor-* 
phism) between the event sequence and the telling sequence. If 
Abe found some food and then ate it, the assumption is that 
any language can say : Abe found some food. {Then) he ate it. 
(where the parentheses with *then’ imply that a connective may 
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or may not occur in a given language). Similarly, there is 
assumed to be universally present the possibility of conformity 
of sequence of cause and effect with the gramatical linear 
order : Abe ate poison. He died, where cause precedes effect 
both in time and in telling. 

(2) Some languages but not all languages, allow simple 
(but offnorm) reversal of clauses or of sentences, plus suitable 
marking, to show this, grammatical disconfotmity in the rela¬ 
tion of the order of events (or of cause and effect) to the order 
of telling. Some languages, for example, can say Abe ate some 
food after he found it. or Abe died because he ate poison. Other 
languages do not allow this simple but marked reversal of tell¬ 
ing. For example, many of the languages of the island of New 
Guinea require conformity of time and telling, except in special 
instances, e.g. of embedded quotations referring to past time 
(Westrum, in Suharno and Pike, 1976). I have also seen a 
Japanese translator re-arrange such sentences, finding it 
impossible to translate them in the English order. 

(3) Such offnorm utterances occur, in languages which 
allow them, for special effects of focus, or of speaker attitude, 
or attitude elicited from the hearer by the speaker, or are used 
as conditioned by sequence in discourse. With a reversed 
syllogism, for example, protest can be registered against a prior 
denial of a simple conclusion : Commenting on Socrates was 
surely immortal.^ English allows : Of course Socrates was 
mortal ! He was a man^ wasn't he ? And aren'Vall men mortall. 
This is in contrast to normal : All men are mortal. Socrates 
was a man Therefore Socrates was mortal., which would be 
inappropriate in the protesting context. 

(4) Such changes from norms of various kinds can be 
studied systematically, by planned distortion in relation to a 
given system. In English, for example, normal relation of the 
form of an independent clause (declarative,, interrogative, 
imperative) to its function fas statement, question, command) 
has statement manifested by declarative (Abe got into my water- 
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melon patch yesterday.\ question by interrogative {Why did Abe 
get into the melon patch ? ), and command by imperative {Get 
out of my melon patch ! ). But all of the ofFnorra pairs may 
occur (see Pike. 1975); e g. statement manifested by interroga¬ 
tive (Don't you realize you're trespassing ! meaning You're 
trespassing.)^ question manifested by imperative (Get out of my 
own melon patch ? ! ). Here special phonological effects, hinted 
at by the punctuation, clue the hearer into the offnorm presence 
of an ofifnorm meaning. For suggestions for reversal types of 
experiment, in English, see Pike and Pike 1972. For applica¬ 
tion to Sherpa see Schottelndreyer and Pike 1973, where intra- 
paragraph sentence reversals are more permissible than are 
interparagraph ones. 

(5) But given a system in one language, with a series of 
norm and offnorm relationships of its parts, one can check 
systematically for degrees of greater or lesser or equal freedom 
of departure from the norm. Thus, for example. Sterner, 
Suharno, and Pike (1976) first listed a set of complex clauses, 
with certain stated role relations within a systematic attic state¬ 
ment of those role relations, and then attempted to translate 
them into Indonesian to check (a) for the possibility of such 
translation, and (b) for different structural formulas which had 
to be used to express these relations in Indonesian. Even when 
such translation between two languages is possible, the form of 
the structure in the two may differ markedly. And the basic 
suggestion here is that systematic search and planned distortion 
from a normal system might first help to discover such diffe¬ 
rences, and then to predict translation adjustments between 
the two. 

(6) The translation difficulty will not be reciprocal. Given 
Language A which does not allow certain offnorm forms, 
and Language B which does, the problem in going from A 
to B is diflFerent from that in going from B to A. In going 
from A to B the problem might be to use effectively the extra 
offnorm forms of B ; in going from B to A the problem would 
be to rework the ordering of offnorms of B to structures of A, 
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in acceptable style, and while retaining the same impact by 
other devices. 
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THE TERMS NIYUKTA, ANIYUKTA, AND NIYOQA 
IN SANSKRIT LEGAL LITERATURE 

LUDO ROCHER 
University of Pennsylvania 

I 

Students of classical Hindu Law usually distinguish two diffe¬ 
rent kinds of judges in the law courts of the ancient Indian 
kingdoms : judges who are niyukta “appointed (by the king),” 
and judges who are aniyukta “not appointed (by the king).” 
For instance, the “Index of the important Sanskrit words” in 
the Dharmakoia interprets niyukta as “appointed” (I. 1, p, 33), 
and, more explicitly, aniyukta as “not appointed, an assessor of 
a court who has not been formally appointed and is not 
entitled to vote” (I. 1, pp. 3-4; apparently from Monier- 
Williams* dictionary). 

This distinction is based on information drawn from the 
Sanskrit commentaries. Thus, in his commentary on Yajha- 
valkya 2. 2, Vijnane^vara quotes Katyayana 56 (Dhko 60a); 

saprQdvivdkah sdmdtyah sabrdhmat^apurchita}} 
sasabhyal} preksako rdjd svarge tisthati dharmatal} ; 

to account for the simultaneous presence in this stanza of the 
two terms brdhmai^a and sabhya, he draws the following distinc¬ 
tion : tatra brdhmanQ aniyuktdh sabhdsadas tu niyukta iti 
bhedafy. And, since different terminology presupposes different 
responsibilities, the author of the Mitak^ara adds: tatra 
niyuktdndrp yathdvasthitdrthakathane’pi yadi rdjdnyathQ karoti 
taddsau nivdramyo^nyathd dosah.^.aniyuktdndrri punaranyathd- 
bhidhdne*nabhidhdne vd dofo no'tu rdjnd'nivdratfe. This and 
similar distinctions are perpetuated in modern scholarly lit^a- 
turc. Says Kane (HDh£ 3, p. 274); 
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“The chief justice (pri^vivika) with the sabhyas constituted 
the Court, being appointed {niyukta) by the king. It was stated 
above that the king was to enter the Hail of justice with the 
chief justice, sabhyas and brahmai^as. The distinction is that 
sabhyas were appointed by the king as judges, while brahmaijas 
were persons who were well-versed in dharmaSastra, who could 
attend the Court, though not appointed (aniyukta) and whose 
opinions on difBcult points of law were respectfully received by 
the judges.” 

1 shall show in this article that the distinction between niyukta 
and aniyukta drawn by the commentators and adopted by 
modern interpreters is a rationalization a posterior^ and that 
the terms niyukta, and aniyukta originally referred to a basically 
different distinction. 

Katyayana 63 {Dhko 57a) states : 

yadIX na kury&n nrpatik svayam karyavinin^ayam 
tada tatra niyunjita brdhmaitam iastrapdragam. 

Kane {katy. p. 129) translates in the traditional way : 

“When the king cannot himself decide the causes (of litigants), 
then he should appoint thereto (in the court) a brahmana learned 
in the various ^astras.” 

Vispu 3. 72-73 (Dhko 26a) evidently refers to the same situa¬ 
tion : 

svayam eva vyavaharan paiyed vidvadbhir brahma^aib - 
sardham ; vyavaharadariane brahmanam va niyuhjyat. 

Jolly [SBE 7, p. 20) does not use the expression “appoint” but 
the idea is the same : 

“Let him try causes himself, accompanied by well-instructed 
Brahmapas. Or let him entrust a Brahmapa with the judicial 
business.’* 

In reality, both texts clearly imply that the brahmapa is not 
just *'appointed’' by the king ; the important element is that 
the brSlhmapa who is niyukta is designated by the king to act 
as his substitute. Reading Yajhavalkya 2.3 {Dhko 39a): 
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apaiyatd k&ryavaiad vyavahUrUn nfpet^a tu 
sabhyai^ saha myoktavyo brdhmai^afy sarvadharmavit, 
in conjunction with 2. lab (Dhko 38a): 

vyavahdrdn ntpafy pa&yed vidvadbhir brdhmainiai}} saha, makes 
it clear that, under normal circumstances, the court is com¬ 
posed of: 

the king + learned brahmana assessors, 
but that, when the king is unable to attend, he appoints a 
substitute, so that the court consists of: 

the king's niyukta + the same learned brahmana assessors. 
Compare also Agnipurana 253.32-33 {Dhko 6Sa): 
vyavahardn nipait paiyet jn&naviprairakapanal} 
iatrumitrasamdb sabhyd alobhab irutivedinab 
apaiyatd karyavasdt sabhyair vipram niyojayet. 

If more convincing evidence for the interpretation of niyukta 
as ‘‘substitute’* is needed, it is provided by the Manusmrti 
Manu 8.9 (Dhko 31b) corresponds closely to Katyayana 63 
quoted earlier: 

yadd svayam na kurydt tu nrpatib karyadarianam 
tadd niyuhjyad vidvdipsarri brahmanarp kdryadarSane ; 

Biihler (SBE 25, p. 254) again follows the traditional interpre¬ 
tation : 

‘*But if the king does not personally investigate the suits, then 
let him appoint a learned Brahmaija to try them.” 

However, Manu 8. lOab {Dhko 31b) says about the niyukta : 
sd*sya kdrydpi sarppoiyet sabhyair eva trivhir vftab^ 

Buhler's translation (SBE 25, p. 254): 

*‘That (man) shall..., accompanied by three assessors, ...fully 
consider (all) causes (brought) before the (king),** is based 
on the commentators; for instance, Kulluka : sa brahmapo*sya 
rdjho drastavyani kdrydpi...paiyet. In reality, Manu, 8. 
10 states that, in the king’s absence, the three judges 
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are the same [sahhyair eva) as those who normally assist the 
king according to Maiiu 8. 1 ; the difference is that the king’s 
substitute asya kHryani saippaiyet> The genitive asya reminds 
us in certain ways of the Pariioian use of the genitive, accord¬ 
ing to sutra 1, 1. 49: fast hi sthaneyoga : he the niyukta) 
examines cases in his («the king’s) stead. The same substitute 
for the king is again referred to in Manu 8. 11 {Dhko 32a), with 
a synonym for niyukta but with a similar use of the genitive ; 

yasmin deie nifidanti viprH vedavidas irayafy 

rdjha^cddhik^to vidvdn brahmai^as tarp sabhdm vidub ; 

Biihler’s translation (SBE 25, p. 254) again misses the point: 
“Where three Brahmanas versed in the Vedas and the learned 
(judge) appointed by the king sit down, they call that the court 
of the (four-faced) Brahman.” 

Other cases in which the king’s substitute is singled out by 
means of the term niyukta can only be briefly referred to. One 
such case is that of the sucaka, as opposed to another type of 
informer : the stobhaka. Says Katyayana 34 {Dhko 123b): 

nxpetiaiva niyukta yah paradofam aveksitum 

nfpdya sucayej jndtvd sucakah sa uddhrtah ; 

Kane {Kdty. p. 124) translates : 

“That man is declared to be a sucaka who is appointed by 
the king himself for discovering the wrong-doing of others and 
who coming to know of it conveys it to the king.” 

11 

The preceding interpretation of the texts on the king’s 
substitutes agrees well with a different use of the term niyukta 
in legal literature : the substitution of a party to a lawsuit. 
Numerous texts deal with this particular topic; I shall only 
quote a few of them, and illustrate the implications of the 
niyukta^ activities. 

The normal term for the substitute of a party to a lawsuit 
is again niyukta \ for example, in Brhaspati 1. 142 (not 
33 ; Dhko 122b): 
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apragalbhaJa(Jlonmattav(ddhastribQlarogii}Qm 
purvottaram vaded bandhur niyukto *ny0*thavS naral^. 

Also, Katyayana 92 {Dhko 130a): 

dUsdib karmakarab ^isyH niyuktS bUndhavas tathQ 
vQdino na ca daijidySb syub yas tato *nyah sa daifdabhdk. 

where Kane {Kilty, p. 134) translates niyuktdb as “persons 
deputed,” and a text by Vyasa {Dhko 134b : 

kulastribUlakonmattajaddrtSLnUrti ca bdndhavdb 
purvapaksottare bruyur niyukto bhrtakas tathd. 

If a person is aniyukta, his word shall not be taken without 
additional evidence ; thus Brhaspati I. 171 (not SBE 33 ; Dhko 
123a): 

yo'dattavyavaharatvdd aniyuktab pravartate 
vacanarp tasya na grdhyam Ukhitapre^itddrte. 

Whereas the judge who replaces the king is practically 
always called niyukta, when it comes to representatives of 
parties to a lawsuit there is a tendency also to use synonymous 
forms built on the root ni-yuj. Narada (Matrka 2.33 : Dhko 
116a) uses niyogakrt^ translated by Jolly 33, p. 29) as 

“the appointed agent” : 

yo na bhrdtd na ca pitd na putro na niyogakrt 
pararthavddi dandyab sydd vyavahdresu vibruvan ; 

another stanza attributed to Narada {Dhko 402a) refers to 
niyogasthdb, whereas the ^ukranitisara {Dhko 135b) has both 
niyogita {niyojita ? ) and niyogin. 

In this kind of replacement too, it is clear that the niyukta 
does not act in his own name but rather as a substitute for the 
party he represents. Thus, Narada (Matrka 2.22 ; 116a 

-Katyayana 91 ; Dhko 130a) : 

arthind sarpniyukto vd pratyarthiprahito'pi vd 
yo yasydrthe vivadate tayor jayapardjayau ; 

Jolly {SBE 33, p. 29) translates : 

“If one deputed hy the claimant, or chosen as his representative 
by the defendant, speaks for his client in court, the victory or 
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defeat concerns the party (himself and not the representative), 
and, similarly, Kane {K&ty. p. 133): 

*‘Por whomsoever a man carries on a dispute (in a law court) 
whether the latter be appointed by the plaintiff or deputed by 
the defendant, the victory or defeat belongs to the former (and 
not the representative).** 

With a note : **This verse contains the germs of the modern 
profession of pleaders.'* 

Equally characteristically, Bfhaspati 1.138 (not SBE 33 ; 
123a) compares the niyukta to the priest who performs a 
sacrifice in the name and for the benefit of the yajamdna : 
rtvig vdde niyuktaica samau saipparikirtitau 
yajne s\dmy dpnuydt punyarp hdnim vdde Uhavd jay am. 

And Pitamaha (Scriba 6 ; Dhko 133a) lays down the general 
principle that any act performed by a niyukta is considered not 
performed by himself but by the person he represents : 

yab kaicit k&rayet kirpcin niyogdd yena kenacit 
tat tenaiva kftam Jneyam anivartyarp hi tat smrtam ; 

Scriba's translation : *‘in seinem Auftrag," fails to do justice 
to the real meaning of the term niyoga. 

Even as the king can eventually be replaced in other ways 
than as the judge in a law court, so can a private individual be 
represented in other ways than as a party to a lawsuit. The first 
of these cases is still connected with legal procedure : indivi¬ 
duals can be replaced by substitutes in ordeals. Katyayana 
430 {Dhko 460a) states in connection with certain kinds of 
accused: 

etair eva niyuktdndrp sQdhmdrp divyam arhati 
necchanti sddhavo yatra tatra iodhyaff svakair naraify ; 

Kane (K&ty. p. 200) translates : 

**The king should offer ordeal (in the case of these men) to 
good men appointed by these (to undergo the ordeal); where 
good men do not desire (to undergo ordeal for them), the king 
should test their innocence by (offering ordeal) to their own 
men (i.e. relatives and friends).** 
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Another text is also generally quoted in connection with the 
rules of legal procedure, but it **might also have been inserted 
in the chapter on Master and Servant'’ (Jolly SBE 33, p. 298 
note). I refer to Byhaspati 9.29 (- SBE 33 : 6.7 ; Dhko 562b) : 
yah svUminU niyuktas tu dhanayavyayapQlane 
kusldakxsivUifijye nisc^tQrthas tu sa smrtah I 
Jolly translates {SBE 33, p. 298); 

^*One appointed by his master to look after his expenses and to 
superintend (transactions regarding) tillage, loans, and trade, is 
called a manager.’* 

Brhaspati 9.28 ( ^SBE 33 : 6.8, ; Dhko 562b*563a) at the 
same time clearly defines the impact of the acts of this kind 
of niyukta : 

pramQi^airi tatkj^tarri sarvaifi IdbhcdUbhavyayodayam 
svadeie vd videie vd svdmi tan na visamvadet ; 

according to Jolly’s translation (SBE 33, p. 298): 

‘^Whatever has been transacted by him is valid, whether rela¬ 
ting to receipt, non-receipt, expenses or income, and whether it 
may have been transacted at home or abroad. The master 
must not annul such transactions as these.” 

Finally, the father is bound by debts contracted by his son, 
provided the latter acted as his niyukta. SaysNaradal.il 
(Dhko 696a): 

pitur eva niyogdd vd kutumbhabharandya vd 
kftam vd yad rnam ktcckre dadydt putrasya tat pitd ; 

once again Jolly {SBE 33, p. 45) reflects the traditional inter¬ 
pretation : 

“Such debts of a son as have been contracted by his father's 
ordefy or for the maintenance of the family, or in a precarious 
situation, must be paid by the father.” 

[II 

A few words must also be added about a third type of 
substitution : the well known case of the deceased husband 
being replaced by his brother in the levirate. Among the many 
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passages dealiog with this institution a few will be selected to 
illustrate, first, the regular use of niyukta in this situation: 
the devara acts as a substitute for his deceased brother. 

One of the clearest examples is Manu 9. 60 {Dhko 1065b): 

vidhavdyilm niyuktas tu ghrtdkto vdgyato niii 
ekam utpddayet putram na dvitiyam kathafticana : 

in this case too BUhler [SBE 25, p. 338) uses the English term 
“appointed”: 

“He {who is) appointed to (cohabit with) the widow shall 
(approach her) at night anointed with clarified butter and 
silent, (and) beget one son, by no means a second.” 

Compare also Manu 9.58 {Dhko 1064b): 

jyestho yavlyaso bhdryam yaviydn vdgrajastriyam 
patitau bhavato gatvd niyuktavapyanapadi : 

according to Biihler {SBE 25, p. 337); 

“An elder (brother) who approaches the wife of the younger, 
and a younger (brother who approaches) the wife of the elder, 
except in times of misfortune, both become outcasts, even 
though {they were duly) authorised*' 

The term niyukta is used in the same way be it with regard to 
different people by Kautilya, first in 3.6.24 {Dhko 1288a): 

k$etre vd janayed asya niyuktab ksetrajam sutam 
mdtj^bandhub sagotro m tasmai tat pradUed dhanam ; 

Kangle (2, p. 246) follows the traditional translation : 

“Or, a person appointed, either a mother’s kinsman, or a person 
of the same gotra, may beget on his wife a ksetraja son; to him 
he shall allot that property.” 

And in 3.7.6 {Dhko 1288a): 

sagotre^dnyagoireiia vfl niyuktena ksetrajdtab 
ksetrajab putrab : 
in Kangle’s translation (2, p. 247): 

“A (son) begotten on the wife (of a man) by a person appointed, 
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whether of the same gotra or of a different gotta, is a ksetraja 
son.** 

Occasionally the term niyoga is used specifically to indicate 
the activity of the devara. For instance, in Manu 9.62 (Dhko 
1066a) the beginning of which corresponds to that of Manu 
9.60 quoted earlier: 

vidhavayQm niyogdrthe nirvrtte tu yathavidhi 
guruvacca snu^dvacca varteydtdm parasparam ; 

Biihler translates {SBE 25, p. 338): 

“But when the purpose of the appointment to (cohabit with) the 
widow has been attained in accordance with the law, those two 
shall behave towards each other like a father and a daughter- 
in-law.” 

However, it is clear from this and similar verses that the line 
between niyoga as the activity solely of the substitue of the 
deceased husband and as the combined activities of the two 
parties involved is a thin one.Not only is the devara the substitute 
of the husband ; the act which he performs together with the 
widow is in itself a substitute for the marriage that has come 
to an end by the death of the husband. The latter substitu¬ 
tion is clearly implied in Manu 9.65ab {Dhko I067b): 

nodvdhikesu mantre^u niyogafi kirtyate kvacit ; 
in Biihler’s translation (SBE 25, p. 339): 

“In the Sacred texts which refer to marriage the appointment 
(of widows) is nowhere mentioned, •••” 

Once so far, it is only natural that the term niyukta becomes 
applicable simultaneously to both participants in the single act 
of niyoga. Hence Manu 9.63 (Dhko 1066a): 

niyuktau yau vidhim hitvd varteydtdm tu kdmataJ} 
tavubhau patitau sydtdm snusdgagurutalpagau ; 

Biihler translates (SBE 25, p. 338): 

“If those two (being thus) appointed deviate from the rule and 
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act from carnal desire, they will both become outcasts, (as men) 
who defile the bed of a daughter or of a Guru,” 

but, what is really meant, immediately after 9.62—quoted 
earlier-, is that they become ‘*likeaman and a woman who 
defile the beds of a daughter-in-law and a father, respectively.*’ 

Finally, the widow being as much part of the nlyoga, as the 
substitute for her husband, the term niyuktUt in the singular, 
is often applied to her alone. Thus, Manu 9.59 {Dhko 
1065a): 

devarUd va sapitfddd vfl striya samyan niyuktayH 
prajepsitadhigantavyd samtanasya pariksaye ; 

Buhler {SBE 25, p. 337): 

“On failure of issue (by her husband) a woman who has been 
authorised, may obtain, (in the) proper (manner prescribed), the 
desired offspring by (cohabitation with) a brother-in-law or 
(with some other) Sapiptja (of the husband). 

What is true for the past participle niyuktS is equally true for 
other forms of ni-yuj, applied solely to the widow. (Notice that 
Buhler erroneously introduced this concept in his translation 
of Manu 9. 65ab, above.) For instance, Manu 9.64 {Dhko 
1066b): 

ndnyasmin vidhava ndri niyoktavya dvijatibhUf 
anyasmin hi niyunjina dharmam hanyub san&tanam ; 

Buhler {SBE 25, p. 338) again uses the verb “appoint”: 

“By twice-born men a widow must not be appointed to (cohabit 
with) any other (than her husband); for they who appoint (her) 
to another (man), will violate the eternal law.” 

Also, Manu 9.68 {Dhko 1068b): 

tatabprabhxti yo mohat pramitapatikUm striyam 
niyojayaty apatySrtham tarn vigarhanti sUdhavab ; 

Bahler(SBJS'25, p. 339): 

”Since that (time) the virtuous censure that (man) who in his 
folly appoints a woman, whose husband died, to (bear) children 
(to another man).” 
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The semantic development outlined in the preceding pages 
shows that the translations ^'authorised'* or '‘appointed” for 
niyuktHf ''he appoints’* for niyojayatU etc., miss an important 
point when they are used with reference to widows who parti¬ 
cipate in a levirate. In reality, niyukta indicates "a widow who 
performs niyugUt' niyojayati—or even the non-causative niyu~ 
nakti —refers to him '‘who makes a widow undergo niyoga** 
etc. These equations are obvious from two successive sutras 
in the Vasisthadharma§astra (17.56-67 , Dhko 1022b): 
urdhvatn sadbhyo masebhyah.-pitd bhrata vfl 
niyogam kSrayet ; 

na sonmadam avaiarjt vyadhitaM vd niyuhjita. 

The simple verbal form niyuhjita corresponds to the com¬ 
pounded form niyogatfi karayet, and should be interpreted as 
such. It means that he makes the widow participate in a 
substitution ; in this case : the substitution, a levirate to replace 
the original marriage. 

The central place occupied by the institution itself in all 
forms derived from ni-yuj to indicate participants in it- even of 
the devara who is the sole "substitute” in the original sense of 
niyukta as it is used elsewhere in legal literature—is finally, 
illustrated by the fact that even the deceased husband is, in 
some way, considered to be connected with it. Again to quote 
Vasistha (17.63-64 ; Dhko 1022b); 

aniyuktayam utpanna utpddayituh putro bhavatity ahuh ; 
syac cen niyogino^. 

To Biihler’s transjation {SBE 14, pp. 90-91): 

"They declare that a son begotten on (a widow who has) not 
been (duly) appointed, belongs to the begetter. If she was 
(appointed, the child belongs) to both the males cennected with 
the appointment,** 

I prefer : If a man begets a son on a woman, the son is his 
and his alone, unless the woman was performing niyoga with 
him. If that was the case, the son belongs to both men con¬ 
nected with the n/yoga. 

* 

the terms MVUKTA, ANWUKTA and niyoga in SANSKRIT },11 

B.U./S.K.C. Com. VoL/29-12 



THE HISTORY OF SANSKRIT IS A PROBLEM OF 
THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT INDIAN CULTURE 

WALTER RUBEN 

The development of speaking and thinking influences the 
development of the whole culture and vice versa. The perfec¬ 
tion of the Sanskrit of kav^^a-literature and of sutra and bha$ya 
texts of all kinds of learning and especially philosophy is fairly 
well known. The problem of this paper is the beginning of the 
technical language of Indian philosophers in the five oldest 
Upani$ads about 600 B.C. In a paper about the debates in 
these Upani^ads some years ago I dealt with a syntactical 
problem. Philosophy could begin only when in the discussions 
a new type of polemical thinking began, when reasoning with 
convincing arguments became necessary and arguments had to 
be pronounced in the new form of adverbial clauses denoting 
causes, of subordinate sentences beginning with a relative 
pronoun like Here I deal with problems of lexico¬ 

graphy. 

In the Specimen Fascicule of the Dictionary of Sanskrit on 
Historical Principles (Poona 1973) the authors propose that the 
different meanings of the words shall be arranged historically 
and that cultural, historical, mythological and other informa¬ 
tion shall be given if called for (9). Thus, they enumerate 
twenty meanings of *nid!ina* and propose that “an attempt has 
to be made to see whether they can be regarded --as develop¬ 
ment from each other...** (18). The third meaning of 
is cause, the fourth is primary cause, the eleventh is one of the 
causes in the chain of causation and the fourteenth is the 
diagnosis of a disease. The chain of causation means probably 
the Buddhist twelve nidSnas, It*s origin is a difficult problem 
of the development of old Indian Philosophy*. NidSna occurs 
already in two late Rgvedic mythological hymns, probably in 
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in the sense of a cause (X, 114, 2 ; 130, 3). Philosophy began 
only in the five old Upani^ads but in these nidana is not used. 

Instead, one can begin analysing the use of the word rasa 
meaning juice in the Rgveda, especially that of soma. In the 
Chand. Up. I, 1 it occurs in a series of nine members. This 
text is the first of this Upani^ad and may therefore be regarded 
as its oldest text; in this paper the sequence of all the single 
texts of this Upanisad (but not of the Brh Up.) are regarded as 
a chronological one, a point of controversy, of course. Accord¬ 
ing to Ch I, 1,2 the rasa (essence) of “these bhmas” (1) is 
earth (2), that of earth is water (3), that of water are the plants 
(4) ... man (5), speech (6), rc (7), saman (8) and the raw of 
saman is the udgUha (9). In this way the udgitha is regarded 
as the essence of essences, as the last product and the most 
sacred phenomenon of this series of nine items, i^as'uhere 
means mostly result or product, but not always. As regards 
the beginning of the series we cannot imagine the earth to be 
the product of “these bhutas”, of all existing things which have 
become. On the contrary, they may have become out of 
earth, of their rasa which in this case may mean cause. Or 
the bhutas here may mean especially the three worlds: earth, 
atmosphere and sky ; of these three the earth is in this context 
perhaps regarded as the most valuable one (the rasa) for man¬ 
kind and offering. 

The rasa of earth is water. Here also the primeval 
water may be the cosmogonical cause, not the product of 
earth. Water certainly is meant here as one of the biological 
causes of the plants, but the other one, in reality, is earth. 
Water was the cause of earth and together with earth the cause 
of the plants. In the case of the plants rasa means product 
and does so also in the following items of his line of items : 
Man is the product of plants on which he lives, and speech is 
due to his effort. But rc is only in a restricted sense the result 
of speech, it is mainly its most valuable part. Sfiman is not 
the result of fc but is more valuable than ^c, at least for the 
udgatr, the singer of the Samaveda to which this Upanigad 
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belongs. And the udgitha is for him the most valuable of all 
reality. 

Thus, we must confess that we do not yet quite understand 
this series. We would f. i. prefer a line of water-earth-plants 
instead of that of earth-water-plants. The archaic religious 
and theological thinker could not yet construct a more syste¬ 
matic series of items when he wanted to show that OM is the 
highest value and the climax of all reality. This line of essences, 
thus, is neither scientihc nor mythical-cosmogonical or 
rational-logical, it is scarcely understandable for us and was 
perhaps so even for many learned Brahmins of these old times 
or for the commentators. 

I§ankara interprets rasa in this text in the case of the earth 
as the way (gati, cfr. below in ChU I, 8), the ultimate support 
(parSyapa), the abode (ava^tambha) of the moving and not 
moving beings, and water as that (the world) in which earth is 
“woven**. He regards man and speech as results of the 
changing (parinama) of plants and man respectively. Speech 
is according to him the most valuable part (anga) of man ; still 
more valuable is fc, saman and OM. Anandagiri explains 
Sankara’s gati as cause for birth (utpattikaranatva), parayana 
as cause for being (sthitihetutva) and avastambha as cause for 
decaying (pralayanidanatva). This interpretation of earth as 
what the old Greek philosophers called the arch^ is quite 
ingenious ; in Ch I, 8 akaia is regarded as such an arch^ of 
the world* but neither in Greece nor in India earth was 
regarded as such. Anandagiri was no historian of Indian 
philosophy. He did not mention or consider the facts that (1) 
gati is used in Ch I, 8 in the sense of a chain of causality (cfr. 
below), that (2) Yajfiavalkya used parayana for the atman as the 
•‘ultimate cause’* of the spirit Cpuruga) in the earth, in desire, 
in space and other things which are animated according to the 
animist Vidagdha (BU III, 9, 10 sqq.), apd that (3) GSrg! used 
the cosmological term *woven* in the same discussion with 
Y&jfiavalkya (ib. Ill, 6). I^ankara certainly was a better 
interpreter of the Upani^ad than Anandagiri. 
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The anonymous theologist ot Ch I» 1 was not even conscious 
of his own inconsistency that he pretended in this phrase that 
rc is the rasa of vac, and sSman that of rc while only a little 
later he identified vac with rc and sfiman with breadth (I, 1, 5). 

The historian of old Indian philosophy has under these 
circumstances to do his best to come step by step to a better 
and better understanding of this archaic way of thinking and 
speaking of such an ancient anonymous theologist in the 
revolutionary period of the society and culture in the Ganga 
region presumably in the seventh century B.C. when Aryan and 
pre-aryan gentile societies there decayed, class society, struggle 
of classes in the form of competition of the four ranks (varpa), 
ancient oriental despotism in its Indian form, several religions 
of rebirth and salvation with corresponding morals of quietism, 
and several philosophies, mixed with some sciences, especially 
physiology and psychology, but also grammar, phonetics and 
metrics were just beginning. 

The conception of the first phrase in BU VI, 4,1 is very 
similar: Earth is the rasa of “these bhutas”, water of earth, 
plants of water, flowers of plants, fruits of flowers, man of 
fruits and semen of man. Prajapati created the woman as the 
base (pratistha) for semen. This mythical anthropogony 
intends to explain some sexual rituals ; therefore this series of 
items ends with semen, not with OM. In analogy to ChU I, 1 
we would prefer here a line : Primeval water, earth, all these 
bhutas, amongst them plants.... 

It is nor certain that the author of this text which belongs to 
the Brh. Up. and the Yajurveda has quoted the idea of rasa 
from the Ch.Up. of the Samaveda, or vice versa. It is possible 
that this archaic idea of rasa was common to many ritualistic 
thinkers of this period. A third one, Satyakama, the teacher 
of Upakosala in ChU IV, 17 (if 17 really belongs to 15 sq.) 
taught his pupil his variant of the cosmogonical myth : 
Prajapati brooded on the (three) worlds (cfr. above) and 
produced in this way out of earth the fire (agni), out of air 
the wind (v&yu) and out of the sky the sun (fiditya). 
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i.e. out of the three worlds came their respective goddesses 
into being. Satyak&ma said ; Prajapati extracted the respective 
essences {rasa), fire, wind and sun. He had no better word 
for “to produce** or “product” at hand. In the same way 
Prajapati extracted from these three goddesses as their 
rasas the three vedas: from agni the res, from vayu the yajus 
and from aditya the samans, then he extracted from this trayi 
vidya as the respective essences the three Sylabs bhuh, bhuvab 
and svah. With these a priest can make good failures which 
have happened in the offerings. Here the line from earth 
via fire and fc to bhuh corresponds to that from earth via 
water etc. to OM in Chu I, 1 ; OM and bhuh arc sylabs which 
were the highest magical values of these ritualistic thinkers. 
But Satyakama in ChU IV which according to our chronology 
is later than Ch I, 1 taught something new when he defined 
rasa as virya of these sylabs ; the essence is the magical 
power. 

Another fairly wide spread type of old thinkers was the 
magician who believed in the macrocosmic wind and in the 
microcosmic breath as the two basic realities. One of these 
magicians at the end of a long version of the widely spread 
myth of the competition of the pranas, the vital forces, declared 
the breath as the essence of the limbs of the body in BU 1, 
3, 19. He repeated his conception three times perhaps because 
it was so important for him, and he added that from whatever 
limb the breath departs (utkram) that, just or only (eva) that 
dries up, because this one (the breath) verily is the rasa of the 
limb. He does not explain on what occasion he has observed 
this departing of the breath and drying up of the limb. This 
type of magicians had relatively great interest in physiological 
problems, but they used according to tradition the word prapa 
in the sense of breath and life without distinction. We can 
therefore not understand whether he meant that breath or life 
left the limb, whether he understood the term rasa as life or 
breath. Certain is only that he did not deal with a soul. 

In ChU VI, 11 Uddalaka, son of Arupa (cfr. below), taught 
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that the tree, stuck (by an axe), living, lets stream (his 
rasa ?); when the life leaves a branch then it dries up....This 
relatively late and scientific, biological thinker and philosopher 
used Jiva instead of rasa^ the sap of the tree, and spoke of the 
tree and his branches instead of a man and his limbs as did the 
author of BU I, 3,19. The progress in thinking and speaking 

between these two thinkers, the magician and the philosopher, 
thus becomes clear. 

Uddalaka used the word rasa in the sense of the sap of 
flowers which, gathered by bees become honey (VI, 9). He 
follows here perhaps his father Aruna (cfr. above) who adored 
the sun and in ChU III, I sqq. (earlier than Ch VI according to 
our chronology) explained the sun as the honey of the gods in 
heaven, the Vedic hymns etc are the bees and the four Vedic 
Saiphitas are the flowers. These brooded (in the cosmogony ?) 
on these flowers. Thus, from these flowers as their essence 
(singular) came into existence fame, splendour, vigour of the 
senses, virility, food and health. He regarded the ^‘hidden 
teachings” (the Upani^ads) as something higher than the Vedic 
Samhitas; these ^hidden teachings” brooded as bees on the 
brahman as the flower and produced in this way the essence of 
the essences of the Vedas (ChU HI, 5). 

Another magician of the wind and breath, who was in the 
same time an adorer of the sun and a follower of Yajfiavalkya’s 
mystics taught in BU II, 3 that there are two forms of brahman, 
the formed and the formless (what cannot be seen) is the wind 
and the atmosphere, the formed brahman is whatever is 
different from wind and atmosphere (whatever can be seen). 
The essence of the formed brahman is the sun, that of the 
formless is the (invisible) man (genious, spirit) in the sun. To 
the macrocosmic brahman corresponds the microcosmic man ; 
he also is formed and formless ; formless is his (invisible) 
breath and the space in himself; formed is the (visible) rest 
of him. The essence of the formed man in his eye, that of the 
formless man is the (invisible) spirit in the eye. He who knows 
this attains splendour like a sudden flash of lightning. 
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Therefore (thereupon ?) is the teaching (of YijfiavaUcya in BU 
IV, S, 15), he (gtman) is not this, not this (undescribable). 

Yajhavalkya and Uddllaka were nearly contemporaneous ; 
this text of BU II, 3 was therefore relatively late. So was the text 
of TU II, 1 sqq. which begins with a cosmogonical series of nine 
members; from atman came space, wind, fire, water, earth, 
plants, food and man, this one is the essence of food. This 
series begins with atman according to Yajfiavalkya’s idealism. 
Then follow the five elements and finally the old triads : plants, 
food and man which we met in our first and oldest text, in ChU 
1,1 in the similar, but more archaic and ununderstandable 
series of nine members. In TU II, 1 sqq. this passage is only 
the introduction of a long text which distinguishes the body, 
consisting of food, as the lowest atman from four higher 
atmans inside the body, atmans which consist of breath, of 
thinking (manas), consciousness (vijfiana) and bliss (ananda). 
This is a late compromise between materialism (atman is body) 
and idealism (atman is vijfiana and finanda) inside the old 
Upanisads, probably only a short time before Buddha. 

Yajfiavalkya was the first Indian philosopher who taught 
the group of the five senses and among these used rasa as the 
term for taste (BU II, 4, 11 ; III, 2 ; IV, 5,13). Thus the use of 
rasa in the sense of essence went on in everyday language, but 
the period came to its end when thinkers, mostly Vedic 
theologists of different types or schools had to make use of this 
word as a technical term for something like cause product 
because a better word and a scientific-philosophical theory of 
causality was not yet developed. 

Let us go back to our starting point. Rasa was used in the 
oldest text of ChU I, 1 in a series of nine items which was 
intended as an (illogical) combination of a series of theological 
values and a chain of causality which in part was a 
cosmogonical one. This archaic s^ies was improved'in one of 
the latest texts of the old Upanisads, in TU II, 1. Before that, 
Pravahapa Jaibali in ChU I, 8 which according to our 
chronology was only a little later then I, 1, taught a series of 
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^ght items wfaieh were in part simifar; sgmao, sound, breath, 
food, ^ater, sky, earth and space (SkS^a). Space is according 
to him that, out of which every thing has come, consists and 
into which it will go back. These three points characterise the 
original matter of the world, the archl according to the 
ancient Greek or Ionian hylozoists* who belong to the same 
time as the old Upani^ads. Pravahapa, therefore, was a Vedic 
theologist of the Samaveda who came quite close to philosophy 
in its oldest, hylozoistic form which began a little later with 
Uddalaka in ChU VI.® Pravaha^a did not use the term rasa 
but spoke of a gati, of the movement of the saman and the 
other items besides space. From space come all these items, 
into it they go back Probably gati means this circulation of 
the arch^, the cosmogonical becoming of the four macrocosmic 
items earth, sky, water and food, and the microcosmical 
becoming of breath and sound (singing) which produces 
saman. 

Both these SEmavedic theologists were magicians. 
According to ChU I, 1 the Brahmin who reverses the OM, 
knowing this doctrine of saman, becomes a fulfiller of all 
desires. Pravahana promised that he will become the highest 
and best in the highest and best world. But his main interest 
was not in OM but in space as the climax or the ultimate 
support (parayana ; cfr. above : Sankara) of all reality and of 
thinking (ChU I, 9, 1). With this conception of space he came 
much nearer to natural science and materialistic philosophy 
according to which space and time are forms of matter, then 
his predecessor in ChU I, 1 with his conception of all things 
becoming out of earth. A technical term for product was not 
yet found by either of these theologists. 

Pravahana was a predecessor of UddElaka. According to 
ChU V, 3 - BU VI, 2 Pravihapa wanted to teach Uddalaka the 
wandering of the soul. This text precedes that of Uddalaka in 
ChU VI. Uddilaka was no more interested in reaching happy 
worlds on earth or in heaven by magic ^'knowledge'*, he was no 
theologist but a hylozoistic philosopher. He taught that the 
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sat, the beiag, the real is the world'^ini^, the ar(^. 
He found this technical term sat in old, even in Rgvedic 
cosmogonies, meaning there the primeval matter and in some 
doctrines in Brahmaijas and Upanisads in the same time 
meaning the eternal power which made a creator unnecessary, 
just as his two predecessors in ChU I, I and 1, 8 had no use for 
such a god. From this sat according to Uddglaka came heat 
(tejas), water and food as, what we would call three elements, and 
these developed on prephysical ways into the macrocosmos and 
on prephysiological ways into the microcosmos. He was no more 
interested in ra^a-evaiuation but used rasa only for the sap of 
flowers which become honey (cfr. above). In contrast to 
Pravabana he did not speak of gati but of vikara (changing) 
as the development of everything empirical out of the sat 
Instead of vikara Samkhya later on used the term pari^ama. 
As synonyms of vikara Uddalaka used vactrambhana and 
namadheya which go back to the Rgvedic hymn in honour of 
the goddess Vac, speech (RV X, 125) who created (arabhamana) 
all worlds. By using these three words, changing, creation of 
speech and giving of names he “defined” the empirical products 
of the sat according to his philosophical possibilities. He used 
the words mula and Sunga, root and offshoot, for the material 
cause and its product. For these there were still no better 
terms. All these words, archaic as they are were not sufficient 
to make his hylozoism, his materialism clear enough to his 
contemporaneous thinkers. His teaching was regarded by all 
Indians with the exception of Jayanta Bhatta* as something 
like pantheism and as such as idealism upto some Sanskritists 
in the 20th century who discovered the deep contrast between 
Uddalaka and the idealist Yajfiavalkya'. 

After Uddalaka, “Sanatkumgra” in ChU VII taught two 
phantastic causal series combined into one, first an ontologi¬ 
cal (?) one of fifteen items of which every following one is 
“more” (bbuyas) and in the same time some kind of source 
of the preceding one. The first is name (niman), explained as the 
Vedas and other texts. In an analogous way in ChU 1,1 OM 
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bad been Hie rofii of ^man, this one that of rc. tbaii 

name is speech <2^ whilst hi ChU 1,1 fc had been the nm of 
speedi, its higher value. **More** than speech is thiokihg 
(manas, 3), is will (samkalpa, 4), is thought (cittaj 5), 
contemplation (dhytna, 6), understanding (vijhina, 7), 
strength (S), food (9), water (10), heat (11), space (12), memory 
(13), hope (14) and breath (IS), Br^th-life was the ultimate 
reality according to the breath*wind-magicians (cfr. above). 
The first part of this series, the items one up to seven, are 
relatively understandable, as is also the second part from the 
eighth up to the twelfth. But the third part of the last three 
items and the combination of the three parts into one series is 
not rational, scientific, logical or philosophical, neither idealistic 
nor materialistic. 

After breath follows a line of eight gnoseological, 
psychological and magic-moral items : Who “knows” this 
(preceding series and the high place of breath ?) becomes 
victorious in disputes because he speaks the truth (1) as the 
result of his understanding (vijfiana, 2), thinking (manas, 3), 
faith (4), success (5), activity (6) and lust (7) which is 
abundance (plenty, bhfiman 8), the substantive of the adjective 
bhuyas—“More”. This conception of abundance is defined as 
the eternal mystic-idealistic “understanding” (consciousoess, 
spirit), a technical term of Yajfiavalkya. This series may mean: 
A magician has a wish which as such is good and will be 
successful; he acts according to his wish, gets its good result 
and, thus, strengthens his faith. Thinking over his experience 
he comes to the still deeper understanding of the breath-wind- 
magic, comes to the truth ; then he defeats his opponents. 

The words “abundance” and “more” are a new version of 
the idea of rasa in ChU 1,1. The items 9-11, food, water and 
heat are borrowed from beat, water and food, these three 
elements of Uddfilaka which go back to man, plants and wattt 
in ChU 1,1. The conceptions of understanding (vijfiftna) and 
happiness (sukha) come from Ydjfiavalkya (vijflfina, Snanda), 
the role of breath comes from the breath-wind-magicians, the 
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space fcoffl Pravshapa. The combination of ^e two lines into' 
one made this series of 23 items illogical, unscientific, robs it 
of its unity and shows how archaic the theological thinking at 
the end of these old Upani^ads still was. 

Buddha taught his chain of causation with its twelve nidfinas 
perhaps only a little more than one generation after *‘Sanat 
kumara*’. He regarded himself as a spiritual physician of man¬ 
kind”. Among his four truths the first is the diagnosis of the 
spiritual illness, the suffering. The second is the aetiology 
described as the twelve nidanas, the causes of the suffering. The 
technical term nidfina Was introduced into the medical theory 
by physicians perhaps just before Budda*s time®. The 12 
nidSnas are a series of products and of their causes, starting 
from beginningless avidya, a dharma which has no atman as its 
substratum and is followed by will (samskara) and conscious¬ 
ness. This one creates name and form (distinguishing the 
psychical and physical elements ) which become the six spheres 
(the five senses plus thinking and their six respective objects). 
These subjective and objective phenomena touch each other, 
from touch comes sentiment, from that one thirst, then grasping 
(of the objects, respectively of the new body after death), the 
becoming (growing of the embryo), birth and finally old age-ill- 
ness-death. 

This chain of causes is still a queer mixture of physiological, 
psychological, moral, logical and even cosmogonical elements. It 
is not so very much higher developed than ‘‘Saoatkumara**-s 
series. But the influence of medicine which was perhaps the first 
science which really developed in old India is clear. In this 
chain the idealistic-cosmogonical step from consciousness^ to 
name and form can be derived from Pratardana, a follower of 
YSjfiavalkya who had taught in KU 111 that from conscious¬ 
ness (vtjfiana) come speech and the other physico-psychological 
forces like the five senses, and from these ffteir objects, names, 
smells etc. The first group he called prajfifim&tras (elements 6f 
knowledge), the second bhQtamatrfis (elements of what has 
become}^®. 
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Fn the Mine time or some time later the, soealled epical 
S&mkhya conceived its doctrine of evolution as testified in the 
epics, the Bhagavadgita and some Upani^ads like Kath. 1, 3,11 
sq. according to which the line from the objects of the senses 
up to the purusa is a line of higher (para) items. This para is 
a late offspring ’ of rasa and bhuyas in ChU 1, 1 and VU. And 
when from buddhi come both, the senses and their objects, this 
resembles Buddha's nidanas and Pratardana^^. Thus, one can 
observe how ideas of the old Upanisads came into some later 
systems of philosophy. But from the point of view of science 
all this thinking was relatively archaic. 

Scholarly thinking developed in these times among others in 
phonetics. In the Rgvedaprati^akhya we find the differentiation 
between the subject, i.e. the speaker (prayoktr instead of kartr), 
his action (karman) which uses the wind (instead of breath) 
according to his will (!ha) in order to shape sounds in different 
places (sthana) in the mouth with different modes of 
pronounciation (karai^a) of the sounds^But the sounds are 
not regarded as products (karya)^”. According to Pacini 
sounds cannot be “changed” when they appear to be changed, 
but they are “replaced” by others because metaphysically they 
are regarded as eternal as it is taught in Mimamsa'^*. Here the 
high development of technical terms of causality in this branch 
of theological scholarship is testified. The time of this 
phonetical text is not yet certain. Panini belongs to the 5th 
century. According to his grammar the verb in a phrase 
describes an action (kriya) or a being (bhu). The independent 
agent (svatanra kartr) of the action is the subject of the verb 
with the accusative ending (II, 3, 2) and the most effective 
(sadhakatama) instrument (karana) of the action gets the ending 
of the instrumentalis (I, 4,42)« The instrumentalis is also the 
case of the agent (in passive construction 11, 3,18). The dative 
is the case of the person for whom the action is intended (1,4, 
32). The genitive and the vocative are not directly connected 
with the action^ 

In the Artha^astra II, 9,3 sqq. Kaufilya mentions the kartr, 
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his karmaOi IcSfya and kara^a when he deals with the officer 
who shail act according to the order of the king* 

Some time after the Buddhist NSgasena and the grammarian 
Patafijali Ka^idda composed the Vai^esikaafitra in the last 
century B. C. or in the first century A. D. Basic for this system of 
philosophy were the six categories (padartha): 1. substratum, 
2. its quality, 3. movement, 4. general and 5. especial character 
and 6. the relation of the categories 2-5 to the first one. The 
first three categories were philosophical transformations of the 
grammatical categories, of the three types of words, of the 
nomen, the adjective and the verb. But when one describes a 
cow to somebody one must say also whether one means an 
individual cow or the type of the cow. Patafijali in the 
introduction to his commentary on PSi^ini and Katygyana has 
distinguished these five categories. Thus, grammar became an 
essential source of Vai^esika philosopy^®. From the great 
scholars of grammar the VaiSe^ika philosophers may have taken 
also the system of technical terms of causality, that of the 
agent, his instrument, his object, his action and his product or 
result (kartr, karapa, karman, karya). But as philosophy it 
had to go far beyond grammar and started combining its 
doctrine of categories and of causality : The clay e.g. becomes 
the inherent cause of the pot, and the qualities of the clay 
become the noninherent cause as the colour of the clay 
changes into that of the pot when this one is burned. The pot 
is “not yet existent” in the clay and it is “no-more-existent” in 
the broken pot. Only the first three categories can become 
cause and effect, a substratum can become only another 
substratum and a quality another quality, but a movement can¬ 
not create another movement and so on. The Vai£e$ika was 
more interested in natural science than the other old Indian 
philosophies. It went into a lot of remarkable details and 
formulated e.g. the rule that a product cofnes into being only 
when its cause exists. Hiis is similar to the Buddhist conception 
of nldSna, of cause and effect; What becomes when what 
exists. The VaiSe^ika went on: Sometimes something does 
not become although its cause is riiere ; this happens when 
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some hiadfance is also there, as wiad biaders the l^ioarng af 
raifi although clouds are there^^. Uddllaka had already 
taught something like a law of physical becoming; he has 
dissolved salt in water and got the salt back when the water 
evaporated. On this occasion he had said : This happens 
always (tacchaSvat samvartate : ChU VI, 13,2). 

Comparing and contrasting Uddalaka and Kapada one can 
recognise that both were strongly interested in science but that 
philosophy in the course of six centuries has developed 
enormously, especially because grammar bad done some 
important grammatical, syntactical research work which helped 
VaiSesika to understand causality. 

But Saqikhya philosophy also is to be derived from 
Uddalaka. His “vikara” (change) became paripama in 
Saipkhya. The eternal qualitative changing of sat and the 
three (elements) heat, water and food became the changing 
prakrti with her three gupas which are not qualities but 
constituents of prakrti. Thus, there was some line of 
development from the archaic chain of causality in the 
theological text ChU I, 1 via that of Pravahapa and Uddalaka 
to the twelve nidgnas of Buddhism and the evolution of prakrti 
in Saqil^l^yn* 

In this way, two lines of philosophical development as 
regards the theory of causality can be found, both starting from 
Uddalaka, but one ending in Saipl(liy^» other in Vaiksika. 
The satkaryavgda of Samkhya taught that all material products 
are existing already in their material causes, finally in the one 
material cause, the prakrti, and material being is becoming 
and decay, is the changing, the circulation of prakrti into her 
products and their coming back into her. This doctrine is 
historically connected with that of Uddalaka that the sat 
changes into all material reality and that its products dissolve 
again in the sat, that being is becoming, is eternal circular 

change of the one matter, of sat. 

The Vedftnta doctrine of vivartavada, that the becoming of 
the empirical world is irreal, is an tlusion, is a change of the 
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real brahman which id reality cannot change, testified fot^ ti^ 
first time in the Onpta period by Bhartrharh, can be derived 
from Yajfiavalkya^^. That the Bnddhist causal nexus had the 
chain of causality in Ch I, 1 as its root, has been shown 
above. 

In this way the historian of old Indian philosophy can draw 
several lines of development. Of course, there are a lot others 
also. Ali these philosophical developments show some 
important developments of language, of technical terms which 
were basic for and interconnected with the development of 
philosophical and scientific ideas. It will be necessary to make 
use of the knowledge of such mental developments in the 
historical dictionary of Sanskrit as far as it is possible in our 
period. 

It is a strange matter of fact that the old Indians including 
their philosophers have found or created no technical term for 
matter, not even the materialists. These taught that the world 
consisted of the four (!) elements (bbuta) but they knew no 
word which meant the one (!) matter, a word of much higher 
abstraction than element. In Saipkhya prak|-ti means matter 
in contrast to puru§a, but a lot of Hindus did not accept this 
Saipkhya conception, and prak]*ti means in itself etymologically 
only the first cause out of which every material thing developed, 
not matter. Neither does puru§a etymologically mean 
consciousness. Some Vedantins identify prakrci with mgya. 
Pudgala in Jioism means some thing like atom, not matter. 
This deficiency of Sanskrit was of great importance for the 
history of Indian philosophy and in the same time depended on 
it. In old Indian society religion was strong, but science was 
underdeveloped ; materialism therefore could not flourish, nor 
could it'help science to become strong because it was weak 
itself. Therefore old Indian scholars or educated people could 
not learn to understand that the ideological struggle between 
scientific and scholarly thinking on the one hand and religious 
faith and common sense opinion of the uneducated on the other 
hand was essential and that the analogous struggle between 
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eat4m was basic for the cultural develop¬ 
ment. Instead* the Brahmins pretended throu^ all the old 
times from the sixth century B.C. on that the fundapie^tid 
difference was that pf Brahmanical relij^ion and philosophy on 

the one band and Buddhist, Jaina and Lokiyata philosophies 
on the other hand^*. 

^ ^ I , 

In. contrast to matter a word for consciousness was found 
already by Ygjftavalkya in vijhana. But the word vijfLUnav^da 
later on was not used for idealism but only for the Buddhist 
school pf idealists who believed in the alayavijaina, vehemently 
repudiated by the great idealist Sankara on account of its 
subjective idealism in contrast to his own objective idealism. 
For materialism Lokgyata, Barhaspatya and CarvSka were in, 
common use but for idealism and even for philosophy*^ there 
were no Sanskrit terms. Brahmin religion and theology were 
so strong that philosophy was regarded as a servant of 
theology, although this was not said so clearly as in European 
Christian feudalism, scholastics and mystics. Only very few 
courageous and well trained political and juridical teachers like 
Kauttlya and Gautama dared to distinguish between trayi and 
hnvik^iki which here means philosophy as it seems* The 
history of such iniportant words shows again that it is 
intimately connected with the history of culture, of the 
ideological fight, with class struggle and the development of the 
base of society. ,., , , 

in ancient Greece philosophy began nearly in the same 
tinie as in India although there the mode of producbon and the 
type of society were different. But in both societies in some 
towns some well-to-do merchants organised a similar type of 
commodity production and lived in circles in which highly 
trained courtesans helped the rich and educated men to a life of 
sublime pleasures as it is described in the Kimasutra. These 
circles may have been the similar social base of a similar 
phijp^phy. For the Greek philosophers also it was difficult 
to find a word for matter. Anaximaodros spoke of the apeiron, 
of that which has no ends, instead, and when Parmenides used 
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a$ sat|,h^tonaps of Greqlc pJ^Uospphy even ipday do nbt agree 
wBether he meant matter pr eonscionssesa jnat as in the'case of 
Udd&leka. In the genfi^tion of Platon and Demokritos the 
contrast of idealism and materialism was recognised fairly well 
in Athens, but there were still no words for matter and 
materialist. According to modern research Aristotle was the 
first to use the word hy'lS for matter**. HfM originally meant 
wood and the conception that the world consists of wood 
presupposes a similar cosmogonical myth as the l^edic one of 
yiSvakarman, the carpenter god who made the world out of 
wood (tree) (RV X, 81,4)*®, or at least Aristotle or some 
unknown predecessor has imagined nature as shaped out of 
wood by some force which worked in similar ways as the 
Carpenter. Wood was not regarded as archd of the world by 
any Indian or Greek hylozoist. 
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SOMPS MUTUAL BORROWINGS IN 1N1>0-ARXAN 
AND INDO-TIBETAN 

NILMADHAV SEN 

University op Poona & Deccan College, Poona 

t « 

I 

a. QIA tdya^tuya: In 1957 I published in the Indian 
Linguistics, 17 (Taraporewala Memorial Vulume), p. 50, a short 
note on the etymology of tdya^ ‘water*, deriving it from Tibeto- 
Burman (Boro) sources (though earlier scholars, e.g. KITTEL, 
p. XXVII, entry No. 155, BLOCH, 1928-30, BURROW, 1947-8, 
suggested Dravidian etymology). That short paper drew the 
attention of a few scholars, some of whom seem to have 
accepted the etymology proposed by me. i^ut my esteemed 
friend, ^e late Professor T. N. Srikanthaiya of Mysore, in a 
private discussion with me long ago, differed and stuck to the 
older view of Dravidian etymology in view of the Dravidian 
words for ‘to bathe, become wet or moist, dip, soak* etc. (Tamil 
tdy. Malayalam tdyuka, Kannada tuy, toy, Telugu tdgu, Toda 
iMd-y, etc.). But the same Professor Srikanthaiya did NOT 
accept the Dravidian etymology, as suggested by BURROW, 
1955, for Sanskrit iava ‘corpse* in spite of the Dravidian roots 
and words like Tamil cS ‘to die*, cflvu ‘death’, Kannada say ‘to 
die*, s3vu ‘death*, etc. That is to say, Professor Srikanthaiya 
applied two different methodologies for these two different 
words. 

I would now try to show with more evidences that Skt. t6ya 
—ttlya must have been loanwords from the IT branch of the 
Sino-Tibetan family of languages. 

1. ' It may be noted here that this vocable (along with tUya) is listed not 
(mly in the Nigbantu, 1. 12, but actually occurs in a rather late Vedic text, 
dm Taittiriya-Aranyaka, x. l.l,*in the forms ~toya- and ‘toyada- and, as 
is well known, beemnes very frequent from the Epics onward (Sen, 
N. 1975). 
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Almost all the Sino-Tibetan languages have the reflexes of 
the same proto-word for * water*. Thus, Chinese (Mandarin) 
shui* (sh>vei*); Tibetan, Balti, Lad^hi, etc. chu ; Abeng, Koch, 
Garo, etc. ci ; V&yu, KanSwarl, Kanashl, Minchafi, (Lahul) 
Chamba LShuIi, Mljti Mishmi, etc. tl ; Along tai ; Tipra tui \ 
Kolren, Kom, Phrum (all of Manipur), Thado (Naga Hills), 
etc. tui ; Magar (of Nepal), Lalung, Dimisi, etc. di ; Chairel (of 
the Kuki-Chin group) dl ; AnEI (of Manipur) du ; Kabui and 
Khoirao Naga dUi ; Mech (of Jalpaiguri), Arung doi ; Boro (of 
Kamrup) day ; Angami Naga, RengmS dzU, etc. Many 
compounds are formed with this basic word for ‘water* to 
express other liquids and objects associated with water, e.g. 
Chinese yii^shui* ‘rain-water*, tzu*lai“shui* ‘running water*, 
ch'Uan^shuP ‘spring of water’, 8hui*tz’u^ ‘water-closet*, etc.; 
Tibetan mig'chu ‘tcars’(Iit. ‘eye-water*), bab-chu ‘water-fall*, 
chu-no ‘water-vessel*, etc.; Garo mik-ci ‘tears, ci-dare ‘water-fall*, 
etc.; Boro day-mu ‘spring of water’, day-lan ‘flood*, ma~day 
~mi-day ‘tears*, etc. Tipra muk-tui ‘tears*, khuk-tui ‘saliva* (lit. 
‘mouth-water*), tul-ma ‘river* (lit. ‘water-large*), etc. 

There cannot be any doubt whatsoever that this basic (and 
only) word for ‘water* in practically all the Sino-Tibetan 
languages is a native (and not a loan) word of their own. 
BENEDICT reconstructs *tiyl*twiy for Tibeto-Burman (this is 
only slightly different from my reconstruction of Proto-Boro) 
and the early (I^hinese is usually reconstructed as *6vf9d ?. 

The Dravidian words on the contrary are NEVER used in 
the sense of‘water’ or any other ‘liquids*. If Sanskrit 
i&ya were really derived from Dravidian sources, they would 
have rather meant ‘washing, bath, soaking, washerman, etc^ 
than‘water*. There can therefore be hardly any doubt that 
Skt. tdya-ttiya are loanwords from an Indo-Tibetan source. 

'The close phonetic resemblance between the Sanskrit and 
Dravidian words may, in the present state of our knowledge^ 
be explained as accidental. Or, can the borrowing, if any, be 
in the. opposite direction (i.c* ftrom Sanskrit to Dravidiah) ? 
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The fact that co^^tes of Tamil tdy$ ?tc. are coQfioe4 only to 
the Southejn bray^ian liinguages lughly influeoced. by Saoakrit. 
makes such a proposition worth considering. 

(older from *gal]inule\* This 

word a queer ^naot natyUka in both the Epict. The 
authenticity and antiquity of this variant are shown by P&li 
najjufia *gallinule'. Tlie etymology of idSiytha {dntj^uhit) is 
qnknown. As pointed out by MAYRHOF£R» it can scarcely 
be related to dityavah ‘two-year-^old steer or cow*, in spite of 
P^pioi vii. 3.1. An etymological relationship with Indo- 
Tibetan explaiuf at least the free variation ofdd- - m- in these 
vocables. In a large number of lndo>Tibetaa dialects the 
words for ‘bird’ or ‘fowl* are refiexes of Sino-Tibetan *tow.- *dow 
(BENEDICT, p. 192, f n. 491) or Boro-Garo *daw; thus: 
Boro (of Kamrup). d!ez^w ; Dimi-sadao; Garo do*o, Garo (of 
Jalpajguri) twm i flozai^ Atong too ; Tipra tokt etc.; in some 
others the words for ‘bird’ or ‘fowl’ have an initial n- or 
e. g. Yakka (of Dafjeeling) nu-wa ; Gurung nemya ; Murmi 
nyame (all ‘bird*); Bunan (of Lahul) rjai) pa ; Ladakhi i^ur va; 

i ✓ 

Maring Naga, Meithei^ Anal, Hiroi-Lamgang ijonu (all ‘duck’). 
These elements {daw, na, rfl etc.) can be prefixed as classifiers 
before words for various species of birds : cf. Boro da'w-kitlu 
‘a kind of small green woodpecker* daw kurka* a kind of eagle’^ 
ddw-guldub ‘a kind of aquatic bird’, na' kuH^a ‘a kind of eagle*, 
na tiya ‘kingfisher*, na' la^ika *a kind of spotted kingfisher*,, 
etc.; Meithef rjO-rakpi ‘kingfisher*, -qa-hbybi ‘spur-win^ed 
plover*, no^H *pheasaot*, noijgari ‘golden plover*, etc. 

It is, therefore, quite likely that at least the dn- and nor 
elements in the Sanskrit words for ‘gallinule*, if not the whole 
words as such, are loans frpm Indo-Tibetan sources. 

II 

The etymology of a very largo number Indo-Aryan words 
technically known as <^if is still very obscure. Hmugh aomef 
of them have ultimately been traced to Old lador*Aryan wmrcesv 
moH^pf them belcmg to Austdc (MundariL Dravidtiui, 
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Tfbettttf tfr iome oilier'unknown stocki; Only a ftW 
many words which are found in both Indo-Afyah and j^oro, 
but the, ip^ct etymology of (some of) which is still unknown, 
are listed ^beJiow. In most of them Boro, is likely to be the 
bprrower (from Asamiya and Bangla), but in a few cases the 
reverse also may be true. 


a. Baujgla inay-binay (in iniye-biniye+kad ‘to lament or 
wail continuously [complaining against fate]*); cf. Boro iiMjy- 
hinay ^complaining’, root nay as in kanay ‘to worry, to sigh*, 
Manipuri ‘complaint, ailment*, Tibet^ ^u-M'u ‘to cry, to 
sob’, nye-pa ‘pain (punishment by fine)*. Sukumar Sen takes 
binay as denominative from Skt. vanaya ‘plaiting, weaving.* 
Perhaps vetfl ‘braid of hair* is a more likely source. 

b. Bangla ebro-khebro ‘uneven, rough, not smooth’: cf. 
Boro ebrp ‘to prick unconsciously ; a person with pock-marks* 
and keb [kheb] ‘to pinch’*. 


c. Bangla kxbla ‘(feigning to be) silly or stupid*: cf. Boro 
kawbla'‘mcktd\ However, the Bangla word may peihaps be 
derived from Skt.*kevalaka, cf. Skt. kevalin ‘a meditative 
ascetic*. 


d. Asamiya-Bangla-Oriya goja ‘ to grow (as hair, beard), 
sprout*; CHATTERJI, § 636, includes it among the roots ‘of 
which the origin has not been found out* and which ‘appear to 
be deiV. Now cf. Boro gaio ‘sprout’, gazay ‘to make to 
sprout*, gazi ‘to sprout’ <intr.), paza ‘to wake up’, Chinese jari* 
‘to sgrow'. But it is quite likely that Boro gaza, etc. are 
loanwords from Asamiya. 

e. Boro ‘leg* is probably a loanword from Asamiya- 
Bangla ‘leg* which itself is prob. of Austric origin, cf. 
Santali fMiu ‘cudgel, stick’, Bonda te'fl ‘stick*. For other NIA 
cognates and semantics, see TURNER, entry No, 5500. 

f. For Boro dalay ^branch* cf. Asamlya-Bangla ddlia) 


2. For an etymology of the cognate form (in Hindi)« see BSOS, 20 
(1957). p. 507. 

k 
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*branch\ prob. of Aastric Origio (KUIPER, entiy No* 34, 
TURNER, entry No, 5546). 

g. Boro *to sink* (tr.). <jltibi *to sink* (inter.): cf. 
Asansiya-Bangia dub *io sink, to take a dip in water^ 
(Metathesis from MIA bud-), TURNER, entry No. 5561, 
explains it as onomatopoetic, cf. budabuda, 

h. NIA dofl(g)a, etc. ^trough, dug-out canoe, boat*: 

TURNER, entry No. 5568, remarks: “Though probably of 
non-Aryan origin, it may have affected the meaning of 
DRONA-^” ; CHATTERJl, f 271, hesitatingly associates 
dorfga with dro^l^ but remarks ‘probably deH*. Now cf. Boro 
tiifga ‘nose of a boat*, Chinese ‘boat’ with NIA 

and then be a contamination of dro^a > *doi}a 

and dir)(g)a, dhon(g)a-don^g)a no doubt occurs in some 
Mundari languages, but BODDING seems to regard it as a 
loan from Hindi. 

i. Asamiya dhou^ Bangla-Oriya dheu ‘wave (especially in 

water)’ ; CHATTERJl, ^ 212 takes it to be deil ; KAKATI, 
§ 426 hesitatingly suggests an Indo-Aryan etymology from 
dhava + ku (sic) {dhava- > *dhaya~ > *d^e -f m (< tdea)) 
which is most unlikely ; TURNER, entry No. 5580, lumps it 
with other words for ‘lump’ (NIA dhipi^ dhepa^ etc.) 

but does not name the source language {dheo ‘wave* occurs in 
Santali as a loanword, the native word being *buhidak*). But 
now cf. Boro day-haw ’(water-) wave*, Tankhur Naga phaw 
‘wave’, Chinese po^ 'wave* hai^hsiao* 'tidal wave*, pyau^yat)^, 
pyau'dari^ ‘to wave, to flutter*. 

j. Bangla tiriTj-birirp tifiipbitiyi (as in f -6* kore + Idpha 
‘to jump and fret or hop*): cf. Boro tirii} biriri ‘shaky (as the 
walking of one drunk)*. Though likely to be onomatopoetic, 
connection with Dravidian cannot be rulled out, cf. Tamil tiri 
‘to turn, revolve, be twisted*; Kannada tiri ‘to turn round, a 
turn*; Tula tirhgamur/iga ‘topsy-turvy, peil-njell*. 
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A PHONOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF 
LADAKHI NUMERALS 

UDAYA NARAYAN SINGH 
Department Of LiNGinsrics, 

M. S. University Of Baroda 

O. 1. The purpose of the present paper^ is to examine the 
phonological component of the number grammar of 
Ladakhi. It is hoped that such an analysis would be 
of some interest for the typologist classifying the 
numerical expressions into different types*. An exercise 
like this would also be helpful in constructing a universal 
model for numerical analysis, which, in turn, is very 
important in understanding the nature of the language 
as a whole. 

0.2. Ladakhi numerals range from gorgor “zero” to 
tonkh^uricu “one hundred crores”. Although one can 
construct still higher number names, but such possible 
constructions have not taken into consideration, since 
these are not functional. Ladakhi has a basically decimal 
and fairly regular and rigid system of counting. This 
paper deals only with the cardinal numbers and all 
other rational and non-rational numbers have been 
excluded. 

O. 3. Mr. Nawaug Tsering of Leh, the capital of Ladakh, 
served as an informant during the summer of 1973. 
The data-collection period was 70 hours in total. 

1. 1. The phonetic representations for the Ladakhi numerals 
are as follows: 

NUMERAL VERBAL NUMERAL VERBAL 


1 

cik 

4 

ii: 

2 

i^*is 

5 

si?a: 

3 

sum 

6 

cu^ruk 
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7 dun, . 

8 g»at' 

9 gu: 

10 r§cu: 

11 cukSik 

12 cugijVis 

13 cuksum 

14 cub2i: 

15 covfja: 

16 culruk 

17 cubduti 

18 covbg’^a 

19 curgu: 

20 ij^'iSu : (thamba :) 

21 f]Vi§ursak§ik 

22 ,jVi§ursag»}»i8 

23 t]Vi§ursaksum 

24 i}Vi§ursab2i: 

25 »}*iSursai^a; 

26 i^^i^ursalruk 

27 n^iSursabdun 

28 ij^i^UTsabgvat 

29 i/^iSursargu: 

30 sumcu : (thamba:) 

31 sumcusovkiik 

32 sumcu80«gr2*is 

33 sumcusovksum 

34 sumcusovbii: 

35 sumcusov’^a: 

36 sumcusovfruk 

37 sumcuso«bdun 

38 ftumcuso«bg*at 

39 8umciiw«rgu; 

40 2ipcu: (thamba :) 

41 iipcQiak&ik 


VERBAL 

iipcii 2 agiji^s 

43 iipciiiaksum 

44 £ipco2abii: 

45 . iipcuia^a: 

46 2 ipciiza(ruk 

47 iipcuiabdum 

48 iipcii2abg*at 

49 iipcuiargu: 

50 fi^apcu: (thamba:) 

51 ^qapcust^akSik 

52 sijapcusi^ag^j^is 

53 Sfjapcu^T^aksum 

54 si 7 apcu$i 7 abii: 

55 ^i^apcu^f/ana: 

56 ^i^apcusi^afruk 

57 si^apcusi^abdun 

58 si?apcu§ijabg%t 

59 aijapcu^tjargu: 

60 irukcu: (thamba:) 

61 ^rukcurakSik 

62 tnikcuragij^'is 

63 ^rukcuraksum 

64 trukcurab£i: 

65 trukcura^: 

66 Irukcuralnik 

67 irukcurabdun 

68 irakcurabgvat 

69 frukcurargu: 

70 dvncu: (thamba:) 

71 duncuto«ncik 

72 ^ duncuto^OTfis 

73 duncutOvUsum 

74 duncutOvDii: i 

75 duacutOvU 17 a: 

76 duncutOviilruk : 


NUMERAL VERBAL NUMERAL 

e 
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NUMB- VERBAL 

RAL 

NUME¬ 

RAL 

VERBAL 

77 

f duncuto^ndun 

98 

gupcukoobg^at 

78 

1 duncuto«ngi^at 

99 

gupcuko^rgu 

79 

80 

duncutOvDgu: 
gi'acu: (thamba:) 

100 

cigg*a: / 

g*athamba 

81 

gi'acuki'akSik 

200 

i}«ibgva: 

82 

g^'acuk^'agi^i'is 

300 

8umg*'a: 

83 

g^acuk^aksum 

400 

iibgi'a: 

84 

g^acuk'abii: 

500 

si^abgi'a: 

85 

g^acuk^ai^a : 

600 

trugg^a: 

86 

g^acuk^a^ruk 

700 

dung^a: 

87 

g^acuk^abdun 

800 

g^abg^a : 

88 

g’^acuk^abgyat: 

900 

gubg^a: 

89 

gyacuk’^argu: 

1000 

stOv ncik / cikstOvU 

90 

gupcu: (thamba:) 

10000 

thi: / tbicik 

91 

gupcukOykSik 

100000 

bum/bumcik 

92 

gupcuko«gn*is 

1000000 

ce^wa: / ce^wacik 

93 

gupcuko«ksum 

10000000 

> saya : / sayacik 

94 

95 

gupcukovbii: 
gupcukovi^a: 

100000000 

tOvDkh^u: 

96 

97 

gupcukOviruk 

gupcukovbdun 

1000000000 

tOvUkh^ur^cu: 

1.2. 

The structure of the functional 

relations that exist 


between the basic units in the construction of higher 
numerals could be summarized as : 

(A) S Ten S (xero to ten) 

(B) 9 ten jj: one ... Ten+nine 9 (eleven to nineteen) 

(C) 9 Two X jTen \ S (20, 30.90; and 200, 300... 

iHundred} 900). 

(D) S Two X Ten-Two—one ff (21-29, 31-39. 

91 - 99). 
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(Ej Thousand '] 

Ten thousand | 

Lakh I f one . , 

S ^ Ten Lakhs h + : } * 

Crorc ^ Nine “hundred 

Ten Crores ninety-nine 

Hundred crores J 

It is evident from the structural description of the 
functional relation of the numerals that the reverse relations 
(like ‘substruction* and ‘division*) are not used in Ladakhi. It 
could be mentioned here that some Indo^-Aryan languages (e. g. 
Hindi ; unnis ‘nineteen’ cp. Beng. uni;$, etc.) do use such reverse 
relations. Structurally, the most interesting of these is the 
fourth one. Here in between the tens and the basic number, 
a ‘reflective* structural element, is obligatorily placed. This is 
invariably a reflection of the number name to be multiplied by 
ten. Thus, the structure of this functional element changes, 
when the first number changes, e. g., 

(Dl) «Three X Ten-THREE-One#... 

(D2) it Nine x Ten - NINE - one etc. 

Since these reflectives are structurally required elements, 
these are either void of meaning or these function as a special 
type of conjunctive, meaning 1 + 1. 

1.3. The hypothesis regarding the systematic phonemic 
representation of the basic number names could be stated 
before presenting the rules that map them onto the 
systematic phonetic representation of the, numerals, 
presented in 1. 1. The underlying as well as different 
surface forms of the basic numerals could be listed in a 
table such as follows: 
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GLOSS UNDER-SURFACE|,„c,„« OTHER 

LYING FORMS ALTERNA- 

FORMS (principal) TIONS 


One 

kick 

-■■'r;. 

cik 


-$ik~-k§ik~ 





cig- 

Two 

rgsiyis 

.7j«is 

-rsa- 


Three 

ksum 

sum 

-so,}- 

ksum 

Four 

b2i 

ii 

-ia- 

-bii 

Five 

rsari^a 

si?a 

-rsija- 

-i?a 

Six 

trok 

truk 

-ra-. 

-trug 

Seven 

bdun 

dun 

-to„n- 

-bdun 

Eight 

bgiat 

g^at 

-kVa- 

-bgvat 

Nine 

rgu 

gu : 

-kOo- 

-rgu: '^gu- 

Ten 

pco 

rScu: 

— 

cu-~-§u~-pcu 

Hundred 

-bgia 

.gva 

— 

-bgva 

Thousand 

ston- 

sto^n- 

— ' 

— 

Ten thousand 

thi- 

thi- 

— 

— 

Lakh 

bum- 

bum- 


— 

Ten Lakh 

ceua- 

^ ccgwa- 

— 

— 

Crore 

saia 

saya 

— 

— 

Ten Crore 

tonkhiu 

to„nkh»u- 


— 

Zero 

gorgor 

go„rgo„r 

— 



1.4. Many of the basic numbers start with consonantal 
clusters, whenever these are preceded by vowels. When 
these occur alone, the clusters are simplified. Almost 
the same thing happens, when consonants precede these 
nun^bers. Thus, it is easy to understand why such 
clusters were posited in the underlying representations 
for ‘one*. Hhrec’, ‘four*, ‘seven’, ‘eight’, ‘hundred’, etc. 
In case of ‘two’ and ‘five*, the refiectives provided 
important clues. Therefore, it would be better, if the 
nature of reflective-formation is understood clearly. The 
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structure of the (D)-type construction could be described 

as: 

(D3) YiXTen-Y,--Y„ 

where Yg marks the relation of addition and is a 
reflection of Yg. Yg generally shows the first one or 
two consonants of the basic numbers, a low back vowel 
(and a dental nasalrif present in the basic number). If 
one jumps toithe conclusion, after one finds a ia 

alternation that the underlying form for *two* is *gif is, 
one would have to have an ad hoc rule such as : 

gif> is -► rsis / Y, x Ten—Yg. 

The alternative of positing rs- in the underlying 
representation is also supported by comparative 
.evidence. Chinese, as well as Kb&mti, a sister language 
of Ladakhi have ri- for Uwo’ (Grierson. |908:). 
Moreover, in some cases, Ladakhi permits four- 
consonantal clusters. These Y,—generation rules 
would precede the cluster—simplification rule for obvious- 
reasons. So far as the underlying form for *five* is 
concerned, one can argue that the retroflex consonants 
in Ladakhi come from a different source, as it has been 
shown elsewhere (Singh, 1974 :). Thus, the cerebraf 
sibilant (like the cerebral stops) comes from its 
corresponding non-cerebral sibilant plus a *r*. The 
underlying form is *r8ri}a, instead of *8n}a, because 
the reflectivcs shows a rs-combination. The tetni-voWelS 
y, w come from vowel combinations, and hende could 
not be taken as systematic phonemes. Paiatlization is 
an important feature of Ladakhi phonology and it is 
evident even from this closed corpus graxhmar. 

2.1. Reflectives are generated by a set of rules that could be 
written as: 

(Yg-^ule 1) 
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Y,- 


/ r* \ . 




C 

+ 


continuant j 
■ - continuant 1 
p Nasal 
L /J Voice 


/c \ 
\ •/ 


1 [fLow j 



C 

+ Nasal 
+ coronal 


\ 

y 


if. Y, - 


[ C. C, /Cs) V 
1 



C 

+ Nasal 
+ Coronal 



(Ya- rule 2) 


Y, - [ci c. [^Low] ]’ 'f '• <=» V(c)] 

(Ya- rule 3) 

r r V n (c) T 

SD ; I (c) C (c) r + high ] ] 

»'Y^ L +.backJ Y^-* 

xTen— j^(c) C(c)j^^j^Q^j (c) j“Ys 
Y- i Ya 

f + back , 

-low I 
- high 


In case of Yg- generation, only these rules would 
operate and resultant structures would not be altered 
by any other phonological rule. The first rule accounts 
for the devoicing of d, g^ and g of dun, gyat and rgu 
in the reflectives, while i of zi is not devoiced. Moreover, 
it explains why only in the seventies, one has a consonant 
‘n’ after the vowel. The second and the third rule 
explain why in reflectives ‘a’ changes to ‘o’ in the 
case of sum, dun and gu : . 

2. 2. The phonological rules that generate and account for 
all alternations in the number names other than the 
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reflectives can now be presented. These rules ate 
ordered (part ) and a change of order in an arbitrary 
way might result in generating ungrammatical forms. 

[ +Coronal 1 Vocalic 

+ Anterior I f + Consonantal ] 

.t Voice 1 [.Lateral 
< Sibilant Jj | 


SC : [ —distributed ] [ — < segment ] 

A cerebralization rule such as (PR 1) is a general rule 
of Ladakhi, t, d, s etc. are cerebralized before r and 
the latter is dropped, if the former happens to be either 
voiced or a Sibilant. It operates on '^rsr^^a and *trok 
to change these to rsi;a and {rok. 


(PR2)SD: 


— Conti-, -Consonantal 

nuant | I + Vocalic 
+ Back I - Back 


[<-}-Vocalic >]2 


SC: [ + Palatal ] [ < —Segment> ]: Vj^rVa 


This is a palatalization rule and it changes k, kh, g, rj 

to kh^, g^, rf before i. e., and drops the conditioning 
vowels, if these are followed by dissimilar vowels. It 
operates on *rsgr?is, •bgiat, *bgia and *tonkhiu to 
generate isgrl^h, bg^at, bg^a, tonkh^u respectively. 


r + Vocalic 1 

P+Vocalic _ 

P +Vocalic , 

SD : 1 — Consonantal J, 

1 — Conso- 1 

1 — Conso- 

w «a j, 

[#] 

1 nantal L 
-Low J 

nantal 


I 

SC: [-Vocalic] : V^ ^^V, 

This glide-formation rule generates saya and cewa fro 
*saia and *ceua. 


[ —Coronal, _ + Consonantal 

+ Anterior I -► / + Vocalic 

— Voice '-Lateral 



« -c(v)(c) Hf 
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(PR 4) is a numeral-specific rule and it changes p, ph to 
r initially before a consonant, but within the same 
morpheme and word boundary. *pco becomes rco by 
this, but remains -pco when 2i, stya or gu : precede it. 
In between r and c, a transitory sibilant is introduced by 
a rule like : 


(PR-5 <f>- 


+ Strident" 
Conti¬ 
nuant 
+ High 
- Voice J 


+ Conso¬ 
nantal 
+ Vocalic 
- Lateral 


+ Strident" 
— Consti- 
tuant 
+ High 

— L~ Voice - 


1 r 


applies on rco to generate rsco. 


(PR6) SD: |#| X 

SC: 4- ^ 

This applies on •rsgT/^is to simplify the four-consonantal 
cluster and generates gi^^'is. However (PR 6) does not 
generate *rrja from *rsri?a, because the latter has 
already been changed to rsTja, a three-consonantal 
cluster by (PR 1). One needs another cluster- 
simplification rule that would simplify the two- 
consonant structures, while in certain conditions these 
would be retained. 


(PR 7) SD 


r[ # ] 

« 


r-i-Consonantal T 

Jrc 

1 

• 

+ Distributed I 

<- 1 -Coronal >1 + . 


f - Continuant] | 



\ + Vocalic J 1 

• 


L< + Voice> 


t 


+ Conso¬ 
nantal 
—Vocalic 
^< + Voice> 


— Consonantal] 
+ Nasal ] 
+High J 
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SC: [<-Segment>] [< + i“gmMt>] 

This rule needs to be explained in a greater detail. After a 
word boundary or a consonant plus a morpheme-boundary and 
before a glide or a true consonant, the non-retroflex stops and 
liquids are dropped. The application of this rule could be seen 
in Kcik, gTfis, Ksum, bzi, bdhun, bg^at, rgu, which become cik, 
rjHs, iu dun, g^at, gu when these occur alone or after a 
consonant plus a morpheme boundary, e.g. dun+ cu+ ton + cik 
“71’*, dun + cu + ton f n^is “72”, etc. It does not affect trok, 
because t is a non-distributed sound. It also changes rs^^a 
to ^f^a. The angled brackets tell that, if after the non-nasal 
coronals s, z, t, th, d plus a morpheme boundary, the consonants 
following are voiced, the latter would not be dropped even if 
the conditions are met and that rather these coronals would be 
dropped, e.g. gT^^isbg^a and bg’'at + bg’'a would become 
T^yi + bg’^a “200” and g’^a + bg^a “800” by (PR 7). But in case of 
a coronal nasal, duncutong^at or duncutom^^is would be the 
form and not *douncu-tobgyat or ''duncutogTj^is. Lastly, rscu 
does not become scu by (PR 7), because the third segment is 
neither a non-consonantal nor ‘n’. There are few other rules 
that show either assimilations or ‘Sandhi’ and these are : 


(PR 8) 



j 


a. 


b. 


[: 


•f Consonantal 1 
High 


[#]■ 

[Y.] 


[ +Consonantal] 

+ High J 


K-Iow]] 


(PR9) [J’oSuted ]-*-[«/[+Segment](+)-[ + NasBl] 
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+ Delayed release T r i 

(PR 10) -Aspirated -♦ f + Continuant 1 / 

L- Voice J L J / 




r -Continuant ] 
L + Back J 



r + Strident I 
L + Coronal J 

(PR 11) 

f -Nasal 1 
[ + Coronal 

P +Strident, 

■ 1 + High 
^ - Voice ■* 

(PR 12) 

SD : r-Continuant 1 
L-Nasal J 

r -Continuant 1 
[ < Voice J 


SC: [ et Voice ] 


(PR 8) is an assimilation rule that changes o to u, either 
before a high consonant like c, k or after these consonants 
and before a boundary, a Yg - construction or a non-low vowel 
in the next syllable. Thus, trok, (rs)co become truk and 
frl)cu. However (r§)co remains as it is in coija “15” and 
cobg^at “18”, because the next syllable across the boundary 
has a low vowel. It would also avoid the generation of 
•trogg^a, because ‘r’ is not a high consonant. (PR 9) drops s 
of srjd. in all sandhi forms, but does not operate when it occurs 
alone. (PR 10) generates (V-f-) K§iK and ij^'is+su from 
(V-f) KciK and 7j’'is+cu. But it does not affect truKcu, 
because a morpheme boundary between truk and cu is not 
allowed by (PR 10). t, s are dropped before c, s by (PR 11), e.g. 
fh + Su and g^at+cu become ij^ + su and g^a + cu. (PR 12) is 
a common rule to be found in many languages and it makes the 
preceding stop voiced, if the one that follows is voiced, e.g, 
cig+g^'a “100” and trug + g*'a “400” from ciK + g^a and 
truk+g’^a. 
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3. 1. Interestingly, these rules, which generafe number names 
for ‘One* to ‘Nine hundred and ninetynine’ correctly, do 
not apply to numbers higher than that. Otherwise, one 
would come across ungrammatical forms like ♦thiKliK, 
♦cewaKsum and “tonKh’^upcu. There seems to be no 
phonological constraint which can hinder the application 
of these rules. This is the reason why E-type construc¬ 
tions were separated from all other constructions in 1.2. 
It is guessed that like and additive relation of special 
kind blocks the application of the Sandhi rules. 

3. 2. Conclusively speaking, this paper has not only presented 
the phonological component of Ladakhi number 
grammar, it has also shown that there could be 
alternates of functional relations which are overtly 
manifested or which may block the application of 
certain phonological rules. It is also clear from this 
analysis that all number grammars do not need 
morpholexical substitution rules, as proposed by 
Brainerd (1967). Lastly, it has shown that the traces 
of historical developments could be found in such 
closed-corpus grammars. The system of initial 
consonantal clusters is the best proof of it. 


Notes 

1 Sincere thanks are due to Mr. Nawang Tsering, who kindly served 
as an informant of Ladakhi. 

2 Types of numerical expressions do not mean the labels like binary, 
quinary, decimal, duodecimal, vigesimal and sexagesimal systems. 
Such typologies would be established on the basis of the production- 
generative rules, the transformations and the phonological rules of 
different numerals. 
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DERIVATION IN LEPCHA 


PRABHAKAR SiNHA 
UNrvERsmr of Bihar 

I.O. Lepcha is a Tibeto-Burman Language spoken in Sikkim, 
Darjeeling district of West Bengal, part of Nepal and Bhutan. 
According to the census report of 1961, speakers of this 
language living in Sikkim and Darjeeling district number a 
little over 25,000. 

1.1. Phonologically, a word in Lepcha is a minimal free form 
preceded and followed by potential pauses. Thus, by definition 
a word usually does not consist of more than one free form, 
though the number of bound forms may be more than one. 
In addition to these, there are some words which are not 
fully covered by this definition, as their ICs themselves arc 
free forms. However, there are formal basis to consider 
them words rather than phrases, and as such are treated as 
compound-words. 

When a word is stripped of all its inflectional afiSxes what 
remains is a stem (Hockett; 1958). Stems in Lepcha, as defined 
here are potentially free forms and can on the basis, of their 
morphological behaviour be divided into three broad classes, 
namely, (a) noun (b) verb and (c) indeclinable. Nouns inflect 
for cases and are further divided into (a) substantives and 
(b) pronouns ; the former inflect for a maximum of eight and 
a minimum of seven cases, whereas the latter do not inflect 
for more than three cases. The verbs of the language inflect 
for tense and occur with the negative marker which is both 
prefixed and sufiSxed to them. The indeclinables do not 
inflect. The following diagram presents a broad morphological 
classification of Lepcha stems : 
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STEMS 


noun verb indeclinable 


SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUN 

1.2. In terms of internal structure, stems in Lepcha, are of 
the following types: 


(i) Simple stems These stems consist of a single 
morpheme. Examples: 

/ y'n / ‘and’ 

/ li' I ‘house' 

/ kill? / ‘tree’ 

(ii) Derived stems of the following types: 


(a) Secondary derivatives, in which one of the ICs is 
itself a stem, the other IC is a derivational affix. 

/ Py^: t / ‘Tibet’ / py': t-mii/ ‘Tibetan’ 

/ gyap/ ‘to be / agy'ap/ ‘much’ 

much’ 

/ lem/ ‘toward’ / alem/ ‘here ; towards this’ 


(b) Stem-compounds, in which both ICs are them¬ 
selves stems. 


/ pd :/ ‘bamboo’ /pd : gi:/ ‘bamboo-tap’ 

/ gi:/ ‘tap’ 

/ mo'; n/ ‘medicine’ /mo': nli: / ‘hospital’ 

/11:/ ‘house’ 

(c) Primary derivative, in which none of the ICs is a 

stem. 

/ sb^i:/ ‘where’ 

/ sma:/ ‘why’ 

/ ar6:/ ‘this’ 

1.3.0. Secondary derivatives: stems from all form classes 
participate in derivation of new stems. The morphological 
processes involved in derivations are prefixation, infixation and 
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suffixation. Details of derivation from each morphological 
class are as follows. 

1.3.1. Derivations from substantives: Forms are derived 
from substantives by either prefixation or suffixation. The 
derived forms are also substantives. 

(a) Forms derived by prefixation:/ a-/ is prefixed to a 


substantive to 

derive another 

substantive 

with identical 

meaning. 

/ p6: t/ 

‘fruit’ 

/ap6: t/ 

‘fruit’ 

/ khii:/ 

‘bread’ 

/akhu :/ 

‘bread’ 

/b6:/ 

‘father’ 

/abb :/ 

‘father’ 

/ 1/t/ 

‘heart’ 

/aly't/ 

‘heart’ 


Besides, /t-/ is a morpheme devoting location above which 
is prefixed to /ure / ‘that one* to derive /ture :/ ‘that one’ 
above. 


(b) Forms derived by suffixation : There are a few 
suffixes which are added to substantives denoting animals to 
obtain their masculine or feminine forms. Without these 
suffixes the words are neutral with regard to the sex of the 
animals concerned. The following are used to obtain the mas¬ 
culine form : 


/ -Co)^: / is suffixed to the name of small animals to obtain 

the masculine forms 

1 I 



/ sadr/ 

‘goat’ 

/sadrefij:/ 

‘he-goat* 

/ Im'kl 

‘sheep’ 

/Ito'kcd) :/ 

‘ram’ 

/ sh«i>:/ 

‘monkey’ 

/shu): cii) 1 

‘monkey (M) 

/ Skn':/ 

‘deer’ 

/ska': C(i>:/ 

‘stag’ 

/ m'o : n/ 

p»g 

/mb: nctb:/ 

‘pig’ (M) 

I’hib :/ is also 

used to obtain the masculine forms of the 

names of the animals. However, they have a 

wider range of 

distribution and are used for both big and small animals : 

/ mahi'/ 

‘buffalo’ 

/mohT bii>:/ 

‘buffalo(M) 

/ tyaiymu/ 

‘elephant’ 

/tyaT?mii: bi>:/ 

‘elephant* 

/ skn':/ 

‘deer’ 

/ska': ba>:/ 

‘stag* 

/ sair/ 

‘goat’ 

/sairbu>:/ 

‘he-goat’ 


1. Stands for front back high vowel with lip-spreading. 
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/-I'Dy/ is sufiSxed to the names of big antmals only and 
expresses the same meaning : 

/ un/ ’horse* /unroi?/ ‘horse* 

/ lyaT^mii/ ‘elephant* /tyai^miiroi?/ ‘elephant’ 

/ te:/ ‘mule’ /te: roT?/ ‘mule* 

/ k'o?7so)'7ygi:/ ‘lion* /k'oTjsw'ygi: I'oi^/ ‘lion’ 

The suihx /-gii:/ is added to the names of animals which 
have given birth to their young ones. [i expresses femininity 
and may be added to the names of big as well as small 
animals : 


/ scak / 

‘leopard’ 

/scakgii:/ 

‘leopard’ 

liinl 

‘horse’ 

/ungii:/ 

‘mare* 

1 aly(i):/ 

‘cat’ 

/alya>: gii:/ 

‘cat’ 

/ lo'k/ 

‘sheep’ 

/Wkgii:/ 

‘sheep’ 

/ sa^r/ 

‘goat* 

/sadrgii;/ 

‘she-goat’ 

/-m'o : t/ is used with the names of animals, the word/hi'k/ 

‘hen’ and also in the context of human beings. 

It, too, yields 

the feminine counterpart of the word to which it is suffixed. 

/ scak/ 

‘leopard’ 

/scakm'o :t/ 

‘leopard’ 

/ koizd) :/ 

‘dog’ 

/kwzco: mo:t/ 

‘bitch* 

/ sko' :/ 

‘deer’ 

/sko': m'o:t/ 

‘deer’ 

/ sa^r/ 

‘goat* 

/sadrto'o ; t/ 

‘goat’ 


The suffix also occurs with / taym':/ ‘woman* and / hi'k/ 
‘hen* yielding /t3ya>' : m'o : t/ ‘woman’ and /hikmo' : t/ ‘hen’ 
respectively. 

/-'mu'/ is suffixed to names of places or words denoting a 
location to derive words meaning the inhabitants of the places 
concerned. 

/ py' :t/ ‘Tibet’ /py' : tm'u/ ‘a Tibetan’ 

/gya.-gdr/ ‘India’ /gyarg^rmii/ ‘an Indian’ 

I k:^07)/ ‘village’ /kyo'7?mu/ ‘villager’ 

/ phh :/ ‘corner’ /phii; mil/ ‘one who lives 

in a corner 
away from the 
market.* 
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is the feminine counterpart of the suffix l-mhl. How¬ 
ever, it is also suffixed to some other substantive to obtain 
their feminine counterparts. 

/-m'it/ occurring as the feminine counterpart of /-mh/ 

/ py': tmu/ *a Tibetan’ /py': tmit/ ‘a Tibetan 

woman* 

/ tiirj mil/ ‘one lives in /tl: o^mlt/ ‘a woman 

the plains* from the plains’ 

/-m'it/ occurring with some other substantives : 

/ r'D : rj! ‘a Lepcha’ /r'o : i?mit/ ‘a Lepcha 

woman’ 

/ ty'mj ‘a god’ /ry'm mit/ ‘a goddess* 

1.3.2. Derivations from verbs : substantives, indeclinables 
and other verbs are derived from verb-stems by prefixation, 
infixation and suffixation. 

(a) Forms derived by prefixation, /a'-/ is prefixed a 
number of verb-stems to derive substantives. Many of the 
stems ending in a vowel take a consonant at the end while 
occurring after this prefix. Long vowels in these stems become 
short. 


/ n:/ 

‘to speak’ 

/al'in/ 

‘speech’ 

/it7 

‘to create* 

/ai't/ 

‘creation’ 

/ mak/ 

‘to die’ 

/amak/ 

‘death’ 

/ d'i: / 

‘to come’ 

/ad'it/ 

‘coming’ 

A number of 

indeclinables are derived from verbs by 

prefixing /a*-/ to verb-stems. The vowel-ending stems which 
take a consonant at the end occur in their full forms after /a*-/ 

/ryh :/ 

‘to be good’ 

/aryum/ 

‘good’ 

/gyap/ 

‘to be much* 

/agy^p/ 

‘much’ 

/ti:/ 

‘to be good’ 

/at'im/ 

‘good’ 

/kr'i:/ 

‘to be bitter, 

/akr'im/ 

‘bitter* 

/hru :/ 

‘to be hot* 

/ahriin/ 

‘hot’ 

/KA-/ is prefixed to a verb to derive an indeclinable. 

/Ko': m/ 

‘to clot’ 

/KAko': m/ 

‘clotted* 

/kyak/ 

‘to be wet’ 

/KAky^k/ 

‘wet* 
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(b) Forms derived by infixation : The causal of some verbs 
are derived by infixing /-y/ to the verb-stem. When infixed 
to a stem, it occupies the position immediately before the 
first vowel in it. 


Imhkl 
/!/ ; ml 
/da/ 

/bii:/ 


‘to die’ ImykkI 
‘to fly’ /ly/ ; m/ 
‘to lie* I6yk ;/ 

‘to explode* /byii:/ 
(Int) 


‘to kill’ 

Ho make fly’ 

Ho put to sleep* 
Ho explode* (Tr) 


In some cases, the causal is formed by the replacement of 
the vowel in the verb-stem. In such cases, the vowel is replaced 
by /e7 and /-t/ is added to the stem if it ends in a vowel. 

/glu:/ ‘to fall* /gl'et/ Ho drop’ 

/b'y :/ ‘to carry’ /b'et/ ‘to load* 

/tyi):/ Ho fall* /tyHt/ Ho make fall* 

(c) Derivations by suflBxation : The following are derived 
by sufiixation: 

/-^bu/ is suffixed to verb stems to derive substantives 
(meaning the door of the action concerned). When it occurs 
immediately after a stem ending in a vowel, the verbs which 
take an increment occur in their full forms. It may be preceded 
by a tense-suffix. 


/th'cn/ 

Ho laugh’ 

/th'cnbu/ 

‘one who laugh* 

lu:/ 

Ho fry’ 

/unbu/ 

‘one who fries’ 

hii :/ 

Ho cook’ 

/lytjdbu/ 

‘one who cooks’ 

/mak/ 

Ho die’ 

/maksibu/ 

‘one who will die’ 

/Z6:/ 

Ho eat’ 

/'ombii/ 

‘one who eats’ 


/-*bu/ is added to verb-stems to obtain the substantives of 
the following types: 


/Z6:/ 

‘to eat’ 

/Z6: bii/ 

‘one that may be 
eaten’ 

/so': t/ 

‘to kill’ 

/so': tbu/ 

‘one who may be 
killed’ 

/b'i:/ 

‘to give* 

/b'i: bill 

‘one that is good to 
be given’ 
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/-thii/ or /Ihiim/ id suffixed to a verb-stem to derive a substan¬ 
tive. However, they are always followed by /-bu*/ 


/P'i:/ 

‘to write* 

/p'i: thiibh/ 

‘that which is 
written* 

/zd:/ 

‘to eat* 

/zd: thiibii/ 

‘that which is 
eaten’ 

/n'ct/ 

‘to show* 

/netthubd/ 

‘that which is 

shown 

Substantives derived by using /-thhm/ 


/p'i:/ 

‘to write* 

/pi: thumbii/ 

‘that which is 
written* 

IZt>:l 

‘to eat’ 

/zd : thumbii/ 

‘that which is 
eaten* 

Gerunds are derived from verbs by suffixing /-sut?/ 

/fa:/ 

‘to swim* 

/fa : Sill?/ 

‘swimming’ 

/z6:/ 

‘to eat* 

/zd : sill]/ 

‘eating’ 

/dy'i?/ 

‘to run* 

/d'yT^silT?/ 

‘running’ 


Many indeclinables are derived by adding some suffixes 
to verb-stems. The following are derived : 


/-Id/ is suffixed to verb-stems to derive indeclinables. 


/Zd:/ 

‘to eat* 

/zd : b/ 

‘manner of eating* 

Irjknl 

‘to sit’ 

/'lyanb/ 

‘manner of sitting’ 

/mat/ 

‘to do* 

/matb/ 

‘manner of doing’ 

Indeclinables are also derived from 

verbs by the suffixation 


of /-ld~ -la/ 

/ryu :/ ‘to be good’ /ryu : b~la/ ‘well’ 

/gl'i / ‘to divide* /gl'i: l3~la/ ‘separately’ 
/ph'i:/ ‘to be late* /phi: la ~ la/ ‘late’ 

1.3.3. Forms derived from pronouns : Indeclinables may be 
derived by suffixing /-b'^ -la/ to interrogative pronouns 
/§u :/ ‘what’ and ‘tii’:/ ‘who* 


/5 u:/ 

‘what* 

/&fl : la- -b/ 

‘anybody’ 



/§u : b/ 

‘anybody’ 

/til;/ 

‘who* 

/til: la/ 

‘anybody’ 



/til: b/ 

‘anybody’ 
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/shk :/ ‘where’ /sba: la/ ‘wherever’ 

/sba: la/ ‘wherever’ 

1.3.4. Forms derived from indeclinables: Pronouns and 
indeclinables are derived from indeclinables by prefixation and 
sufiixation. 

(a) /a-/, the morpheme expressing proximity is prefixed 
to a number of indeclinables to derive other indeclinables and 


pronoun indeclinables: 



/lem/ 

‘towards’ 

/alem/ 

‘here’ 
‘towards tl 

/b'on/ 

‘side’ 

/ab'on/ 

‘this side’ 

/16n/ 


/alon/ 

‘after this’ 

/16m/ 

Pronoun : 


/alom/ 

‘this way’ 

/ty'€t/ 

‘till’ 

/aty'ct/ 

‘now’ 



/al'ct/ 

‘this much’ 


/u-/, the morpheme expressing remoteness is prefixed to in¬ 
declinables to obtain the following : 


Indeclinables: 

/lem/ 

‘towards’ /ulem/ 

‘there’ towards that 

/b'on/ 

‘side’ /ub'on/ 

‘that side’ 

/16n/ 

/ul6n/ 

‘that way’ 

Pronoun; 

/ty'ct/ 

‘till’ /uty'ct/ 

‘till then’ 

/t'rf/ 

/Ut'6t/ 

‘that much’ 

Indeclinables 

and pronouns are 

also formed by prefixing 

/pi-/ or /pe-/, morphemes of remoteness to many indeclinables. 

Indeclinables : 

/pilem/ 

‘there’ 


/pib'om/ 

‘that side’ 


/pipin/ 

‘there’ (far) 


Pronoun : 

/pit'€t/ 

‘that much’ 



forms derived by prefixing /pe-/ 
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Indeclinables: 

/pelem/ ‘there* 

/peb'en/ ‘that side’ 

Pronoun : 

/pet'et/ ‘that much’ 

The interrogative prefix /s-/ is added to indeclinables to 
derive indeclinables and pronouns. 

Indeclinables: 

/ Slem/ ‘where’ 

/ Sb'cn/ ‘which side* 

I sl6m/ ‘how* 

Pronoun : 

/ 8t'«t/ ‘how much’ 

(b) Forms derived by suffixation : 

Indeclinables are derived from other indeclinables by 
suffixation. 

/-la/ is suffixed to an indeclinable to derive the following : 

/ sd<i):/ ‘slow’ /sdu>: la/ ‘slowly* 

/1/ : k/ ‘immeditate’ /ty': kla/ ‘immediately* 

/-bV and /-la/ are suffixed to obtain the indeclinable of the 
following type: 

/ stha:/ ‘when’ /stha: la ‘whenever’ 

Isthk : b/ ‘whenever’ 

/-ba/, a morpheme denoting time, is suffixed to indeclinables 
to obtain the following indeclinables : 

! yk:I ‘long ago’ /ya : ba/ ‘long ago’ 

/ kit/ ‘one’ /kitba/ ‘once’ 

1.3.5. Stem-compounds: The ICs of stem-compounds 
are themselves stems. Substantives, verbs and indeclinables 
participate in such constructions. The following combinations 
are found in the language : 

(a) A substantive followed by another substantive. 

/ avd :/ ‘husband’ /avd : y©': ‘husband-wife’ 
I yo) :l ‘wife* 

/ mil:/ ‘mother’ /mb: bd:/ ‘parents’ 
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/b6 :/ 

/ Py': t/ 

/ lyaV 

‘father’ 

‘Tibet’ 

/pr' :tlya7;/ 

‘Tibet’ 

/ 

‘gold’ 

/z'crpar'it/ 

•golden axe’ 

/ Pari't/ 

/ pd : / 

‘axe’ 

‘bamboo’ 

/po : gi:/ 

‘bamboo-tap* 

/ g'l :/ 

/ mo' : n/ 

‘top’ 

‘medicine’ 

/mo' : nli'/ 

‘hospital’ 

/ 1‘' :/ 

/ fat/ 

‘house’ 

‘earth’ 

/fatfityo'k/ 

‘pitcher’ 

/ fityo'k/ ‘pot’ 

(b) A substantive followed by a verb. 


/ co'V 

‘arrow’ 

/C0'9?0'p/ 

‘archery’ 

/3'P/ 

/ mi'k/ 

•to shoot’ 
•eye’ 

/mi'ksap/ 

‘blind’ 

/ gap/ 

‘to be blind’ 




(c) A substantive followed by an indeclinable. 

/ uV ‘river’ /u^/p'in/ ‘that-side of the 

river’ 

/ p'in/ ‘that side 

(d) An indeclinable followed by another indeclinable. 

/ han/ ‘before’ /hanldn/ ‘not simultane¬ 

ously’ 

/Idn/ ‘after’ 

1.4 0. Primary Derivatives : The stems of this group con¬ 
sist of ICs which are bound forms. The derived forms of this 
group include substantives, pronouns, indeclinables and verbs. 
The details are as follows : 

(a) Many words belonging to various morphological 
classes are derived by prefixing /a-/, the morpheme denoting 
proximity, to other bound forms. 

Pronouns: 

The following pronouns are derived by prefixing /a-/ to 
morphemes denoting location. 
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/ a-ba:/ 

‘here’ 

/ a-b'i:/ 

‘here’ 

Substantive : 


/ a-r6 :/ 

‘this’ 

Indeclinables : 


/ a-ldl/ 

‘this side’ 

/ a-thaT?/ 

•this above’ 

/ a-Id :/ 

‘like this’ 

(b) Substantives, pronouns and indeclinables are 

formed by prefixing /u-/, 

, a morpheme denoting remoteness, to 

many other bound forms 


/u-re ; 

‘that’ 

Pronouns: 


/ u-ba : / 

‘there’ 

/ u-bi : / 

‘there’ 

/ u-f'i:/ 

‘there’ 

Indeclinables : 


/ u-161/ 

‘that side’ 

/ u-thai?/ 

‘that above’ 

/ u-16:/ 

‘like that’ 

(c) /o-/, a morpheme denoting remoteness, is prefixed 

to yield /or^ :/ ‘that’ 


(d) / pi-/ is a prefix denoting remoteness which is used 

to derive substantives pronouns and indeclinables. 

Substantives : 

, 

/ pi-re :/ 

‘that’ 

Pronouns: 


/ pi-ba:/ 

‘there’ 

/ Pi-fi:/ 

‘there’ 

Indeclinable: 


/ pi-ld:/ 

‘like that’ 

/pi-151/ 

‘that side* 
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(e) The prefix /pe-/ has the same meaning and range 
of occurrence as /pi-/. In addition, a form /pe-pe/ is found to 
occur whose counterpart /pipi/ is not found. 

(f) /mi-/ is a morpheme denoting a location situated 

below: 


/ mi-ba:/ 

‘there below’ 

(g) /s-/is 

an interrogative morpheme used to form 

pronouns, indeclinables and a substantive. 

Pronouns : 

/ sba:/ 

‘where’ 

/ sbi:/ 

‘where’ 

Indeclinables : 

/ sma:/ 

‘why’ 

/ stha:/ 

‘when’ 

Substantive : 

/ sr6;/ 

‘which 

-la/ is suffixed 

to the following to derive indeclinables 

/ s'cn-la/ 

‘but; further’ 

/ nV : la/ 

‘always* 
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THREE BENGALI COMPOUND MAKERS 
W. L. SMITH 
University of Stockholm 

According to S. K. Chatterji, the verb Qch~(Xo be) as a compound 
maker indicates progressive or continuous action.^ Dusan 
Zbavitel equates it with raha / raoyd and thdkd (to remain ). 
“In modern texts”, he writes, “all three seem to be used with 
any verb indiscriminately....All of them express the continuity 
of the verbal action and form compounds with both transitive 
and intransitive verbs.”® In the face of this one asks oneself 
why Bengali should possess three distinct verbs with identical 
functions. There are, moreover, a number of other verbs— 
such as jdoya (to go), dsa (to come) and cala (to go)—which can 
also express continuity. To obtain a more precise notion of the 
function and distribution of these three compound makers, 
ten 10,000 word sections, drawn at random from ten different 
modern Bengali fictional prose texts were examined.” These 
texts represent both sadhu and calit bhdsd and are written in a 
wide range of different styles. Each directing verb occurring 
with the three compound makers was recorded and the following 
results were obtained. 


directing verb 

ach- 

rahd 

thdka 

total 

basa 

(to sit) 

30 

14 

25 

69 

haoya 

(to be) 

9 

12 

14 

35 

dafano 

(to stand) 

12 

11 

10 

33 

caha 

(to look) 

3 

16 

7 

26 

takano 

(to look) 

3 

13 

7 

23 

cup kara 

(to be quiet) 

1 

12 

8 

21 

para 

(to fall) 

11 

2 

6 

19 

bSci. 

(to live) 

3 

1 

13 

17 

luk3no 

(to hide) 

7 

— 

2 

9 

other 


4 

7 

20 

31 



83 

8$ 

112 

283 
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Only three verbs in the “other" category occurred as many 
as three times : ghumano (to sleep), jag& (to awake) and ioya 
(to lie down). While compound makers cannot be 
indiscriminately paired with any directing verb, the above 
data indicates that the directing verbs these three compound 
makers combine with are apparently not very numerous. They 
have one obvious feature in common : they are stative. 
Bengali statives are ambiguous ; when unqualified by 
auxiliaries they can describe either an action or process, or the 
state which results from that action. Basa corresponds to 
both “to seat oneself*' and “to be sitting" i.e. “to be in the 
state of having seated oneself”, darQno to “to stand (up)” and 
“to be standing”, para “to fall" and “to be lying" and haoyH 
“to became" and “to be”. 

Statives are an inheritance from Old and Middle Indo- 
Aryan. In Pali statives reveal themselves by their distinctive 
semantic behavior ; unlike verbs of action their past participles 
and absolutives do not describe an action or process concluded 
prior to that of the main verb but duration, i. e. simultaneity 
rather than anteriority. This can be seen in the following 
example with the stative nipanno < ni-pad “to lie down”. 

tasmiip samaye coraraja alarnkatasirigabbhe sirasayana- 
pitthe nipanno niddayati. Jataka 1/119/31 

At this moment the robber king is sleeping, lying in his 
richly decked bedroom. 

Stative verbs in Pall include thd (to stand), ni-sid (to sit), 
ni-pad (to lie down), bhn (to become), and su (to sleep).* All 
of these have lexical equivalents among Bengali statives. As in 
Pali perfective participles of statives express duration in Bengali 
and Hindi. Thus in Hindi we have forms like baithd hufh^ 
“I am sitting”. The geminated perfective participles of Bengali 
statives describe duration (as base base “while sitting") rather 
than repeatedness (as iune iune “having listened again and 
again”) as is the usual case with action verbs." 
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The use of these three compound makers is certainly an old 
one. In the ^rlkxsnaklrttana'^, the oldest Middle Bengali text, 
we find thakilH kanhafii basl (p. 106), “Krishna remained 
sitting”, basi thake kadamer tale (p. 44), “he remains sitting at 
the foot of the kadama tree” and sutidih achilofh dmhi (p. 125), 
“I was lying down”. Perhaps the chief difference between the 
employment of these verbs in Middle and Modern Bengali is 
that in the latter their tense range is far more restricted. In the 
stilted sadhu bhasd of the last century some writers preferred 
equivalent non-finite tatsama forms for stative compounds. In 
the MahQrdftra Jiban-Prabhdt’’^ for example, the author uses 
lukkdyita rahila “remained hidden”, dajjddyamdn rahilen, 
“remained standing”, idyita rahiydchen^ “has remained lying” 
and upabeian kariyd dchen^ “is sitting”. 

By combining the perfective participles of these verbs with 
dch- their stative aspect is marked and ambiguity is avoided, as 
base dche^ “is sitting” as opposed to the simple base^ “is sitting/ 
is sitting down”. As these verbs describe a certain state, one 
that either does or does not exist, the auxiliary dch- cannot be 
considered as expressing progressivity or continuity, for there 
is no motion towards completion ; the directing verbs are static, 
not dynamic. 

The same directing verbs can combine with other auxiliaries, 
paid (to fall) and othd (to rise), to mark their non-stative forms. 
Thus the following set of contrasts can be produced. 

base ache “is sitting” base paye “sits down” 

ghumiye ache “is sleeping” ghumiye pare “falls sleeep” 
suye ache “is lying” suye pajc “lies down” 

jege ache “is awake” jege othe “wakes up” 

haye ache “is” haye othe “becomes” 

Ach~ then serves as a device for indicating the stative aspect. 
A defective verb, it is only found in the simple present and 
simple past tenses.® The lexical equivalents rahd and thdkd on 
the other hand, indicate the prolonged existence of the state. 
The following examples illustrate this use. 
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Jeman bhabe base chila base raila. AV 25 
He remaioed sitting the way be was. 

Tomr& cupcap base thOka gUrite ! CM 56 
You stay sitting quietly in the cart! 

The fact that these two verbs are employed for the same 
purpose is understandable in view of raha's tense limitations. 
While not formally a defective verb, as a compound maker it is 
functionally defective for it seems to occur only in the simple 
past and present perfect tenses. In the above samples rahS. was 
found 15 times in the present perfect tense and in all other cases 
in the simple past. No example of thakd was found in either 
tense. It occurred 44 times in the simple present and this was 
followed in frequency by the future, imperative and past 
habitual. Most commonly, however, it was non-finite. Thus 
in terms of the verbal forms these two compound makers 
assume, they are in complementary distribution. While other 
compound makers can also occur non-finitely, thakd seems 
especially prone to be so employed. It appears regularly in 
almost all non-finite verbal forms. This versatility can be seen 
in the following examples, 
perfective participle 

...kichuksan matir dike cup kariya cahiya thakiya... 
balila...GD 20 

After looking at the ground silently awhile...he said... 
imperfective participle 

...takiye thakte thakte...ami sab dekhte pelum. CM 72 
As 1 looked...! got to see everything 
infinitive 

...base thakte parba na. PP 237 
I will not be able to stay sitting, 
present verbal noun 

...bece thakata asahya haye uthechila or kache. AY 110 
It had become unbearable for him to remain alive, 
future verbal noun 

.. ja lukiye thakbari yogya. GB 115 
That which deserves to remain hidden. 
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conditional participle 

Lak^mi rastar nardamay pare thakleo...KDK 206 

Even if Laksmi lies in the gutter of the road... 

Unlike Sch- andra/td, also regularly forms compounds 
with action verbs. S. K. Chatterji includes two of these 
compounds in the Bengali tense system : in the future it forms 
the future perfect tense (as cale thakba, may or might have 
walked”) and in the habitual, the habitual or conditional perfect 
tense (as cale thaktarrif *'l would have walked, if I had 
walked”).^ Most commonly, however, thuku is in the simple 
present tense when compounded with such verbs. Very often 
such compounds with thSlkSi in the present are accompanied by 
adverbs such as anek samay (often), sarbada, barSlbar (always), 
sabsamay (all the time) etc. which indicate that the frequentative 
or habitual aspect is expressed. Examples make it clear that 
this is the case. 

...|renecarile ebam cena.<ona lok kache na thakile ami 
gala chariya gan gahiya thaki. BP 169 

When I get on a train and there are no known people 
around, 1 sing aloud. 

(i.e. this is something I habitually do) 

...matrstanyer sahge sahge je sahaj bha^ajhan amrE 
pai;i^a thaki tahai jathesta baliya bibecita haiyt 
thake. Chat.^° 

That natural knowledge of language which we get along 
with our mother's milk is deemed sufficient. 

(i. e. this is normally, generally the case) 

l^iber gajaner madhye !^ib-samparkita kataguli laukik 
chara abrtti kara haiya thake. Bhat.^^ 

During diva's gOjana festival several popular verses 
connected with l^iva are recited. 

(i. e. this is a traditional practice) 

In a few other contexts thakd neither forms statives nor 
describes a habitual action. Most commonly in this case it is 
found in the subordinate clause of a conditional sentence. 
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The following examples can be considered. 

bau yadi make apaman kare thake, t§ro Sasti kari 
darkar. PP 238. 

If (my) wife insults mother, she too has to be punished. 

...lak^midir sahge yadi galpa karei thaki, tate ki dos 
hayeche? KDK212 

...what harm is it, if I merely chat with Laksmidi ? 

Neither apaman kara nor galpa kara are statives and the 
contexts provide no pretext for thinking the compounds 
describe a habitual action. Another though less frequent case, 
in the use of thaka compounds in the “optative”, i. e. when 
accompanied by jena.^* 

i^varer kache prarthana karchi, Ramkali kabarejer 
bicare jena bhulai haye thake. PP 59 

I pray to the Lord that there be a mistake in 
Dr. Ramkali's judgment. 

(One notices the difference in structure here, not the usual 
stative one of adj. + haye + auxiliary but noun + haye + 
auxiliary.) 

In both cases the verbal element describe a potential, hypo¬ 
thetical or optative situation. Thaka seems to have a tendency 
to be employed in such contexts, this can be seen in the 
habitual and future perfect “tenses”. Perhaps the influence of 
the past habitual tense in-r- which also serves as a conditional 
is a factor too. 
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NOTES 


1. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, The Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language, Calcutta, 1927, p. 1027. On page 1052 Chatterji does, however, 
refer to the “statical” use of rcAa and thnka. 

2. Dusan Zbavitel, Non-Firdte Verbal Forms in Bengali, Prague, 1970, 
pp. 105-6. 

3. These texts are the following ; 

Avadhot, Mayamadhurl, 3rd ed., Calcutta, n.d. (abbreviation AV). 

Banaphul, Banaphuler Galpa-Saihgraha. I, Cal. 1955, (ab. BP). 

BibhutibhO^ari Bandyopadbyaya, Aparajita 9th ed., Cal., 1374 BS. 

Manik Bandyopadbyaya. Ahi^a in Manik GranthOvali, Vol. 4, 

Cal. 1970. 

TaraSahkar Bandyopadbyaya, Ganadevata, rev. ed.. Cal., 1374 BS. 

^ratcandra Ca((opadhyaya, Gphadaha in l$arat-S&hityaSamgraha, 

Vol. 7, Cal., 1375 BS. (ab. GD). 

AsapOrija Devi, Pratham Pratisruti, Cal., 1372 BS. (ab. PP). 

Narayan Gangopadhyaya, Carmurtir Abhiyan,Ca\., 1972. (ab. CM). 

Bimal Mitra, Kapi Diye Kinl&m, I, 9th ed.. Cal., 1372 BS. (ab. KDK). 

Rabindranath Thakur, Ghare Baire, Cal., 1969, (ab. GB), 

• 

These texts have been used to compile a data base sufficient to give 
a general idea of the type of directing verb which occurs with the compound 
makers under consideration. The conclusions in this paper have not, how¬ 
ever, merely been based on these textual selections or on these texts alone. 

4. This material is from Hans Handriksen, Syntax of the Infinite Verb- 
Forms of Pali, Copenhagen, 1944, p. 13. 

5. Hence Zbavitel in op. cit. p. 70 wonders why the geminated 
imperfective participles of verbs of such a high frequency as basa and Soya 
are not found (they do occur but are very rare), while their geminated 
perfective participles are quite common and, moreover, describe simul¬ 
taneity. The same is the case for other common statives. 

6. iflkps^aklrttana, ed, Basantarafijan Ray, 9th ed., Calcutta, 1380 BS. 

7. Rame^candra Datta, Maharastra Jiban-Prabhat, Basumati Sahitya 
Mandir, Calcutta, n.d. 

g. The terminology for the tenses is taken from S. K. Chatterji Bengali 
Self-Taught, London, 1927. 

9. Ibid., p. 130. 
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10. Suniti Kumar Ca^opadhyaya, Bangala Bfasatattver Btmmikn, 3rd 
ed., Cal., 1936, p. 72. 

11. A4uto$ Bbattacarya, Mahgal-Kavyer Itihas, Sth ed.. Cal., 1970, 

p. 188. 

12. In The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language § 64S, 
Chatteiji notes that in Middle Bengali the optative is expressed by the 
indicative with the conjunction jena (so that) which has no fixed place in 
the sentence. The same is the case in Modem Bengali, Jena being used to 
introduce a clause in the simple present or future. In some cases, however, 
jena seems to mark the “optative’* rather than function as a conjunction, 
as ar kaksaino baft jena dhukite na hay^ “May (you) never enter (this) 
house again !’’. One notes that when such clauses are negated, nd precedes 
rather than follows the verb. The same is the case with conditionals using 
the present tense, as tumi yadi sekhane na jao, “if you don't go there’’. 
This preverbal position of na seems to -indicate the :“irrear’ use of the 
simple present tense. In both these sentence types thaka compounds occur. 
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THE LINGUA-AESTHETIC APPROACH TO ART SYMBOL 

R. N. SRIVASTAVA 

University of Delhi 

The lingua-aesthetic approach (to Art Symbol) attempts to 
solve philosophical problems (related to aesthetics) by analyzing 
the meanings of words and by scrutinizing logical relations 
between the words we employ to characterize the world (of arts). 
This paper intends to defend the relevance of the lingua-aesthetic 
approach with a view to stressing the fact that linguistic 
theory not only incorporates problems of philosophy related 
to discursive thinking but is even relevant for our understanding 
of the true nature of creative power of human mind as reflected 
in Art Symbols (i.e. expressive forms). It could also be 
emphasized that contemporary philosophy has its inherent 
limitations to resolve some very crucial philosophical problems 
related to the area of creative thinking. 

Linguist Philosophers (Katz and Fodor 1962), Katz (1962 ; 
1967) have shown with reason why philosophy of Logical 
Empiricism (positivism) and Ordinary Language Philosophy 
—the two major approaches in contemporary philosophy—are 
inherently incapable of resolving some crucial problems. The 
reasons for their improvised theories are quite obvious. Logical 
empiricism provides a highly arbitrary theory because it bases 
its findings on the data of a closed-set of self-seeking artificial 
languages. Contrary to this. Ordinary Language Philosophy 
is concerned with the open set of data, natural to human 
languages but without providing any cogent theoretical 
perspective. ‘Of course both approaches prided themselves on 
their shortcomings, turning their vices into alleged virtues. 
Logical empiricism prided itself on its exclusive concern with 
artificial languages, claiming that natural languages are too 
irregular, amorphous and vague to provide a basis for the 
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solution to philosophical problems. Ordinary language 
philosophy prided itself on its avoidance of theory construction, 
claiming that theories cause the very philosophical perplexities 
that philosophy seeks to resolve by examination of the use of 
particular linguistic constructions.* (Katz 1967). 

The claim has been made by linguist philosophers that one 
can overcome the inherent limitations of contemporary 
philosophy provided one starts with linguistic theory as a 
basis for the treatment of philosophical problems. To them, 
linguistic theory expresses the universals of language and any 
description of a specific language is an instance which merely 
exemplifies the invariants. It is also asserted that there are 
a priori principles that serve as the prerequisites for the 
acquisition of knowledge of language and further, inclinations, 
dispositions or natural potentialities for human being are 
innate. The doctrine of innate ideas and language universals 
presuppose the abstract nature of deep structure of any given 
sentence and creative aspect of language use. It also makes a 
distinction between competence (what one speaker of a language 
knows implicitly) and performance (what the speaker does). The 
linguistic competence can best be expressed as a system of rules 
that relate sound and sense. Following Chomsky, it is this 
theoretical perspective which linguist philosophers have been 
professing, stating thereby that linguistic theory is relevant to 
the solution of philosophical problems related to the underlying 
conceptual structure—linguistic or non-linguistic. I will like to 
argue below that however powerful this linguistic theory of 
universals based on innate ideal and creative use of linguistic 
devices might have been, it is not powerful enough to resolve 
the problems of Art Symbol. But before we take up this issue, 
let us examine the nature of Art Symbol and some of the 
problems related to it. 

The structure of language built in a system of symbol 
expresses the world of thought and cognition. Linguistic 
symbol in its most usual sense stands to signify something else 
by way of conventions of social use. But apart from this 
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function of expressing concepts about things and facts lying 
outside itself or providing form and relationship between such 
concepts in discursive orientation, there is yet another vital role 
which symbols play, viz. the articulation of ideas and feelings 
whereby one formulates experience as something imaginable or 
‘the appearance of feeling, of subjective experience, the character 
of so-called inner life* (Langer : 133). While discursive language 
employs linguistic symbols of the first order, it is the later role 
of symbols which is potentially capable of creating Art Symbol. 

An Art^ymbol does not designate but simply articulates the 
emotive ex^rience ; it does not signify or refer to something 
outside itself but expresses the slice of mental life in such a 
visible form that it becomes a real organic unit tor direct 
perception or intuition. Like other linguistic symbols of 
common use it does not offer a discursive thought processed 
through the act of abstraction. In fact, it is the living form 
objectifying the subjective life, it is an apparition created out of 
inward experience, an objective symbol expressing the subjective 
life. 

It is in this context that in her stimulating paper, “The Art 
Symbols and Symbols in Art”, Susanne K. Langer brings out 
the major distinctions underlying the nature of two types of 
symbols. Symbols in Art are discursive in nature and refer to 
a concept they are constituent parts of—Art Symbol which is 
the work of art as a composite whole. Though Art Symbol is 
constituted of symbols in art, it is not the sum total of 
its parts. The point which she emphasizes is that “the difference 
between the Art Symbol and the symbol used in art is a 
difference not only of function but of kind. Symbols occurring 
in art are symbols in the usual sense. They have meanings. 
The art symbol, on the other hand, is the expressive form. It 
is not a symbol in the full familiar sense, for it does not convey 
something beyond itself. Therefore, it cannot strictly be said 
to have meaning ; what it does have is import.** (p. 138-39) 
Langer’s distinction between Art Symbol and symbol in Art as 
a distinction in kind rather than of mere function is a crucial 
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one. However, her philosophical perspective begs a very vital 
line of thinking, viz. level of organization. 

One cannot deny that the function of Art Symbol in 
literature is grounded in language matrix. As literary functions 
are grounded in language matrix there does not seem to be any 
need to draw a dividing line between literary and linguistic 
functions. What is really required at the moment is to redefine 
the scope and limits of linguistic theory and its field of 
operation. Linguistics investigates the resources of verbal 
codes and potentialities of realization. As the aesthetic import 
in literature is realized in and through the language, the scope 
of linguistics may be enlarged to cover the verbal devices 
employed by the creative mind to convey the literary message. 
A forceful claim has been made by Roman Jakobson that 
"since linguistics is the global science of verbal structure, 
poetics may be regarded as an integral part of linguistics**. 
In this sense. Stylistics, the study of literary message through 
the analysis of verbal devices, can be considered as a branch of 
linguistics. 

Once we begin to look at literature as a verbal art, not 
only sentences or symbols as constitueent parts of Art Symbol 
but even the Art Symbol itself becomes verbal in qualification. 
The question is of hierarchical set up or organizational 
orientation of the units of interlocking levels of realization. 
For example, in a sentence-based linguistic theory, a sentence 
is considered as a largest natural unit because it is a constitute 
which is not a constituent. However, there are many building 
blocks used for the sentence construction—morpheme (word), 
phrase, clause etc. All these elements are units of distinct 
levels subservient to the level of sentence, and the construction 
principle is such that a unit of one level enters as a constituent 
element of unit of immediately higher level of organization. 
As levels are invariably qualitatively distinct and different in 
kind from any other level, it is obvious that a constitute in a 
kind is never the result of compounding qualities of contributing 
constitutes. Another relevant point to be stressed at this 
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stage of 4iscussion is that it is not the outer or formal 
appearance that detines any construction. For example, 
Sanskrit or Latin verbs “regularly include a subject within their 
own morphological structure, we call Latin verbs sentence- 
words. A sentence-word is a word which contains within itself 
the nuclear construction of the favorite sentence-type of its 
language^’ (Hockett. p. 203). Similarly, an expression in 
Hindi-a; 'come’ can be interpreted as a sentence, phrase 
(predicative constitute), morpheme, and even a phoneme, and 
includes a subject—non-honorific 11 person singular. As 
morpheme, phrase, clause, sentence—all are linguistic symbols 
in their own right, a question of level becomes inevitable in 
respect of their description and organization. 

The lingua-aesthetic approach accepts the notion of hierarchical 
set up of interlocking levels which a linguistic theory offers 
with some reservations. But it neither posits the sentence as 
the large.st natural unit nor finds the concept of linguistic 
competence based on idealized speaker-hearer real to the 
linguistic theorizing. The recent linguistic advances have shown 
that we have to describe these linguistic elements which link 
sentences and establish linguistic patterns which help in defining 
discourses, episodes, 'texts’ etc. Accordingly, concepts in 
linguistic studies in form of inter-sentence grammar or text 
linguistics have been recently evolved. In all these attempts, 
linguists were persistently initiated to set a natural unit of 
language higher than a sentence. 

The lingua-aesthetic approach posits Art Symbol- a verbal 
constitute which is not a constituent (because of self-sufficiency 
order) as the most natural maximal unit of literary discourse. 
It is an autonomous constitute constructed on a principle of 
depth by the units called symbols in art. Symbols in art are 
constituents of Art Symbols but when defined on its own level, 
turns out to be constitute constructed out of verbal symbols of 
discursive order. Thus, we get three distinct organically 
integrated and hierarchically set levels—level of Art Symbols, 
level of symbols in Art and level of sentence symbols. What 
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is being emphasized here is that all the levels and their 
corresponding units are inherently verbal (linguistic) in nature 
and the difference in them lies basically in their function. 

The function of Art Symbol in its pure form is to express 
the *un!ogical mental life' or Ho articulate the fabric of 
sensibility’. As it does not stand for something else, it need 
not refer us to an object beyond its own existence. It is 
autonomous because all the conditions or context for its 
interpretation are built in within itself and hence, it calls 
attention to its own self. This organic constitute is self- 
sufficient because it is not a constituent of any further higher 
level of constitute. Contrary to this a sentence symbol denotes 
a concept lying outside its domain. In its pure form, it is 
discursive in nature and stands for something else. For its 
interpretation, it always seeks information extraneous to its 
delineation. In between these two levels, is the level of symbols 
in art which serves dual function—at the lower level it refers 
to a concept which at the higher level is transformed into the 
elements of suggestive world of apparition* 

One hnds, thus, the following three distinct but integrated 
levels of description of an Art Symbol with their respective 
units and principles of construction. 

L—3 Art Symbol Literary Aesthetic Expressive 

creation competence function 

L—2 Symbols in Text Communicative Suggestive 

Art discourse competence function 

L—I Sentence Grammatical Linguistic Discursive 

Symbols sentence competence function 

That levels should be defined by the criterion of functional 
relevance rather than form of the constitute is attested by the 
fact that like sentence-word one can creatively construe an Art 
Symbol within an apparent form of a sentence symbol. It is 
quite possible that a sentence includes a symbol in art which in 
turn assimilates the nuclear construction of the Art Symbol. 
The most obvious examples are the types of haiku poems. This 
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further supports our contention that symbols existing at the 
three distinct levels of representation may in function perform 
different roles-^expressive, suggestive, or discursive, yet in 
nature remain invariably verbal in character. 

A person's grammatical competence can be said to be a 
knowledge of set of rules (grammar) which pair semantic and 
phonetic interpretation. It in creative in a sense that a speaker 
can produce and a hearer can interpret new sentences beyond 
his grammatical habit. Communicative competence, apart from 
the tacit knowledge of set of rules, takes into account an ability 
for its use as well. As ability for use does not exclude from its 
domain the role of Don-cognitive factors like motivation ‘in 
speaking competence, it is important not to separate cognitive 
factors from effective and volitive factors’ (Hymes : 283). The 
textual competence is concerned with the ability to create and 
interpret the text, it is an ability to structure the discourse by 
knowing the rules how to relate each part to the whole of a 
discourse and to the setting. 

Linguists have tried to enlarge the scope of their field in the 
form of Inter-sentence Grammar or Text-linguistics. Inter¬ 
sentence Grammar deals with those linguistic features of a 
sentence which require reference across the sentence boundary. 
Text grammar, on the other hand, concentrates on those 
features which are characteristic of sentence or text cohesion. 
The area of interest in this respect got concentrated in the field 
of style study. Style was accepted as those elements of linguistic 
devices which contrast with ‘paraphrasable content’. It is the 
way of presenting sotDSthing in opposition to what is presented. 
Thus, the function of style was defined as “an emphasis 
(expressive, affective or aesthetic) added to the information 
conveyed by the linguistic structure, without alteration of 
meaning.” (Riffatcrre: 413). Operationally the concept of 
style was said to be selection from “all the choices of equivalent 
items which the language offers the user in each linguistic 
situation” (Hill: 1958). 
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Literary texts differ radically from the spoken discourse; 
they are differently motivated and highly organized structure in 
nature. ' Ordinary language can lead us to incorporeal things 
(like ideas); they can refer to inostensible facts of our 
perceptual world. But this language potential in conceiving 
discursive form fails to express that subjective aspect of our life 
which is formless and immediate. Literary text is stylized 
object, i.e. object structured and presented in a form which 
enables us to contemplate the dynamic nature of *felt life*. The 
point which is to be stressed here is that according to the lingua- 
aesthetic approach, the style elements which transform the 
discursive form into art form, or, better we say, which are 
carrier of subjective aspect of our felt life,are not only grounded 
in the matrix of discursive form of a language but are elements 
which never transcend the domain of language. 

Even those who analyze literary texts by positing episodes, 
or events rather than linguistic units basic to the study of the 
literary content claim to establish the processes analogous to 
language, i.e. conjoining, transformation, embedding etc. 
(Chatman 1969, Barth 1966, Todorov 1966). Even if we accept 
these elements of literature, like motifs, images, plots, character 
which are entities beyond language and have their own code or 
system, one may also insist upon the fact that in no case are 
these beyond the scope of semiotics. It is for this reason that 
long back Prague Manifesto emphatically asserted—“Everything 
in the work of art and in its relation to the outside world 
can be discussed in terms of sign and meaning ; in this sense 
aesthetics can be regarded as a part of the modern science of 
signs, semiology*'. As no semiotic entity can have its signi¬ 
ficance without being fused with language elements and as 
semiotics itself can be studied meaningfully only in linguistic 
studies, elements of style may be accepted as basically integrated 
parts of linguistics. 

To analyze a literary text as Sentence Cohesion through 
stylistic markers is merely the study of textual elements 
inherent in a work of art and therefore, it does not reveal the 
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imminent form of art Symbol which has been the focal point for 
literary studies. I contend that a study in form is in no way 
diflFerent from the study of ‘its meant object of which it is a 
form*. In fact the relevance of the study in form configuration 
becomes more vital when we find that the form is made 
apparent only in process of the articulation of the experiences 
which are formless, nameless and defy the range! of discursive 
property of common language. This goes with the general 
principle of the lingua-aesthetics approach which accepts that a 
Symbol—discursive or organic—is a unity between its form and 
content. Therefore, form in general, is the relational 
Structure. It is an abstraction about schematized shape from 
the tangible and concrete instance. The difference between the 
logical (discursive) and artistic (organic) form lies in the way the 
‘form' is presented and actualized. The schematized structure 
(form) in art is presented in a way that it takes visible and 
tangible shape. It bears the potentiality of perceptual unity. 
Form in work of art is also an abstraction and it is this 
characteristic feature which enables the work to be actualized 
in artistic consciousness of different speakers in different tokens. 
At the same time as works of art are configuration of sentience 
and experience, as message to be symbolised and expressed, it 
is individualized in a way to bear the perceptual unity. More 
important is the fact that in spite of the abstraction phenomenon, 
an art symbol presents a form unique to its cohtent. It is 
for this reason that the art-form is a form of unique specification; 
it is an abstraction in relational structure not of a ‘type* of 
many-mcmber tokens but of a specific class of one-member unit. 

An art symbol is an abstraction in form from the unique and 
specific events of sentience and experience presentable with 
a texture with the potentiality of perceptual unity. However, as 
Ingarden has pointed out, “not all its determinants— 
components or qualities— are in a state of actuality, but some 
of them are potential only.*’ An Art Symbol in form is, thus, 
a potential configuration. The concretion of the work of art 
is effected with the co-creative activity of a perceiver (or 
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reader) and an art object is completely actualized only when a 
perceiver effectively concretizes the potential elements present 
in the work of art. It is this concretized or actualized art 
symbol which is generally called an aesthetic object. 

An art form is thus an abstract relation with all its 
potential elements inherently present. An aesthetic competence 
can be characterized as form realization of an art symbol as 
well as its concretion by co-creative activity. The lingua-aesthetic 
approach professes that the form of verbal art symbol is 
manifested in verbal analogue of apparition of the real objective 
world. The creation of form is an order which makes the 
material object unreal in a sense that it becomes unimportant 
as regards the appearance. It is this phenomenon which has 
been stressed by literary critics by terms ‘illusion’, ‘fiction’ etc. 
It is in this sense that Kant held the view that the object of 
beauty when felt as beautiful may or may not be objectively 
real. The self-suflSciency criterion of form devoid of its 
material linguistic substance demands for its aesthetic 
realization what Schopenhauer has called ‘suspension of the 
will’. This emphasizes the negation of the world in its 
material form for an art symbol, and further emphasizing that 
the appearance of form realization is the inherent phenomenon 
of the experience. Form in verbal art symbol is, thus, verbal 
analogue which becomes a reality in itself, negating the material 
objects of which it is a verbal analogue. 

What has been said above about form in art symbol can be 
summed up in a process phenomenon of three stages (i) 
articulation of the formless, amorphous sentience and 
experience (as a function of verbal symbol creation); (ii) 
stylizing an art object for perceptual receptivity of the 
dynamic nature of felt life; and (iii) concretion of an art 
object as an aesthetic experience. 

The lingua-aesthetic approach, in fact, provides not only 
theoretical perspective to the processes in which an aesthetic 
object is realized but even gives operational tools to analyze 
the art object inherent in the art symbol., , 
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THE LAW OF CONVERTIBILITY OF SURDS AND 
SONANTS OF CALDWELL—RE-EXAMINED 

V. 1. SUBRAMONIAM 
University Of Kerala 

Caldwell formulates a law of convertibility of Surds and Sonants 
in his Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian 
Family of Languages. 

Fof the Sonants and aspirates Tamil/Malayalam use the 
Surd. The distribution is, that in the beginning of the words 
when single and m the middle of the words when double the 
surd (or voiceless stop) is used. In the middle of the words it 
is a sonant (voiced stop or voiceless fricative-like consonants). 

A sonant cannot commence a word nor is a surd admissible 
in the middle except when doubled (p. 21). 

The rule is applied even to cdmpounds : When doubled a 
surd when single a sonant (p. 22). 

Even to the borrowed words from Sanskrit and English the 
law is [made applicable (p. 21). 

An exception is c, in which s is found in the initial position 
also. Colloquial pronunciation sometimes retains this surd. 
A somewhat similar rule prevails with respect to the strong^ r of 
Tamil, which is pronounced as r ^hen single and like ttr'when 
doubled (p. 22). 

A general Tamilian law of sound is that nasals will not 
combipe with surds but coalesce with sonants alone. Tamil and 
other Dravidian langhages differ in this respect especially in the 
borrowings.^p. 26). ' 

■ The law of convertibility can be rewritten with k as an 
illustration. r ; : 
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Single k 

-g- 

in Tamil/Malayalam fully and 

words 

-h- 

in Telugu Distinct trace in 
other Dravidian Dialects. 


-kk- 
-n- 7-g- 

in Tamil 

Compound 

-kk- 

As above 

words 

-g- 



-h- 



-ng- 

in Tamil 


When the law is restated in terms of features it amounts to 



Initial 

Medial 

(1) « f + 

voiceless 1 

f — voiceless 1 _ 

\ + 

stop j 

1 - stop J 



or 



f + voiceless ! 



1 - stop J 

For c 



(2) # f + 

voiceless 1 _ 

f — voiceless \ 

\ + 

stop / 

\ + stop J 


or 

or 

/ + 

voiceless 1 

r + voiceless ! 

\ - 

stop ] 

1 - stop J 

For r 



13 ) f + 

voiceless! 

f - voiceless ! 

\ - 

stop J 

1 + stop J 


or 

r + voiceless \ 

\ -stop J 

In this initial position of words, •¥■ voiceless + stop is 
written with a single voiceless stop (for instance Ic) and in the 
medial position, + voiceless + stop is written with a 
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geminadoii (for instance kk). In the medial position, 
— voiceless + stop is written with a single voiceless stop (foir 
instance k). This graphemic convention is followed most 
consistently in Tamil and Malayalam and by and large in 
Telugu. 

To sum (1) Caldwell’s law of convertibility of surds and 
sonants is applicable only to Tamil and Malayalam and in a 
few restricted cases to Telugu. He has also stated that there are 
distinct traces of its existence in the Dravidian dialects. (2) The 
law is based on contemporary pronunciation of Tamil and 
Malayalam and in some instances of Telugu. The pronunciation 
is not restricted to native words but also to loan words 
borrowed from Sanskrit and English in those languages : and 
(3) the law is found in individual languages—in one or two 
fully and in others only traces. If individual Dravidian 
languages share a law, Caldwell implicitly assumes that it 
should be considered as a characteristic of the Dravidian 
family. In other words, what is internally reconstructed in 
Phonology on the basis of contemporary evidences in individual 
languages he assumes it to be valid for the whole of the family 
and therefore should find a place in a comparative grammar. 

Of the three, the third one being methodologically important 
we will examine it in detail. Though cognation is implicitly 
assumed to be the basis of comparative work by Caldwell, 
internally reconstructed rules individual languages based on 
contemporary evidences if shared by other languages of the 
family are also valid in a comparative grammar. Even when 
two member languages do not have sufficient cognation, those* 
internally reconstructed rules if shared by them will qualify 
them to be members of the same family. This stand which is 
inferred from Caldwell’s statement has some advantages and a 
few defects. 

The sole dependence on Cognates for comparative work 
is not recognised by Caldwell. Cognation and shared rules 
are taken into consideration by him while tracing the 
pre«hi8tory of a language. This stand is a sound one because a 
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fool-proof method has not yet been evolved to sift Cognates 
from Quasi Cognates. In the languages of the Gypsies in which 
cognates are fewer, due to constant migration, the shared 
grammatical rules indicate the affiliation of their language to the 
Indo-Aryan family. Thus Caldwell's dependence on Cognation 
and internally inferred rules shared by Other members is sound. 
Some of the internally inferred rules may be due to global rules 
or due to areal features. To isolate them from the pre-historic 
rules is not easy. Only knowledge of the global rules and the 
areal features will help in sifting the internally reconstructed 
pre-historic rules from others. Thus comparative grammars 
have to take note of the global and areal features before 
pin-pointing the rules of pre-history. 

The internal reconstruction adopted by Caldwell is defective 
because it makes use of only contemporary evidences. The 
reconstruction of earlier pronunciation was not undertaken by 
him. What is found contemporarily need not be found in the 
past stage of a language. Hoenigswald indicates two similar 
phonemic systems shared by languages belonging to two different 
families. Convergence of languages at a later date is a 
possibility. It has to be guarded against. 

For the phonetic reconstruction of the prephonemes, the 
Sandhi alternants, variation in readings if written texts are 
available, patterning of the phonemes, observations of 
grammarians, alliteration in metre and syllable formation, 
comparative evidence, absorption of loan words from other 
languages and vice-versa and simplification of statements are 
'adopted. For reconstructing the sound values of ancient 
Greek it has been sucessfully accomplished. For other i. e. 
languages it has not been achieved with the same amount of 
certainty. In Tamil and Malayalam a sketchy attempt has 
already been made. 

The convertibility of Surds into Sonants in the earlier texts 
and grammars of Tamil and Malayalam if historically 
reconstructed would have strengthened Caldwell's statement. 
The alternants of P~V intervocalically as in ceypa'^ceyyuva 
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*they will do* in the Sangam classics of Tamil may serve as an 
evidence for the convertibility of Surds and Sonants of a 
different type because, v is not the sonant of p, in early Tamil. 
But in other stops like k, c, t it is not quite clear. With R the 
reconstruction of pronunciation will show that it was a stop 
intervocalically and not a trill. Unless the historical 
reconstruction is attempted the law of convertibility will have 
only contemporary validity with no significance for the history 
of the member languages or for the pre-history of the family. 

The purpose of this short article is to point out the 
restricted potentiality of the law of the convertibility of Surds 
and Sonants in Dravidian and its methodological advantages 
and defects. The law of Caldwell is actually a statement of 
allophonic complementation. It is sub-phonemic and hence it 
is phonetic. Unless rigorous recovery of the Phonetic 
substance of the pre-phonemes of individual languages or the 
proto-language is attempted it will remain as an allophonic 
statement for one or two languages. Also in those Dravidian 
languages in which voiceless and a stop are constrastive, 
the law will not work as is evident from Toda, Kurukh, Brahui. 
Even in Modern Tamil and Malayalam the assignment of - 
voiceless + stop as an allophone of voiced stop phoneme, or 
voiceless stop phoneme is disputed because of the overlap. 
Hence even in the modern Dravidian languages a reworking 
of Caldweirs statement is urgently called for. 
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VOWEL SPLITS IN JAFFNA TAMIL 

S. SUSEENDIRARAJAH 
UNivERsnY OF Sri Lanka 

Sri Lanka Tamil (ST) presents four major socio-regional 
varieties, namely Jaffna Tamil (JT), Batticaloa Tamil (BT), Sri 
Lanka Indian Tamil (SIT) and Sri Lanka Muslim Tamil 
(SMT)^. Of these BT, SIT and SMT can be grouped together 
on the basis of certain similarities and it is interesting to note 
that these three dialects share several features in common with 
the mainland Indian Tamil (IT) as against JT which stands out 
as a distinct dialect from all others in spite of its close location 
(geographically) to IT, the width of the intervening sea at the 
narrowest point in the northern province being only about 
20 miles. 

An attempt is made in this paper to present within a 
structural framework the vowel splits that have taken place 
in JT and to compare them whereever possible with those of 
IT. A study of this kind, it is hoped, will be helpful in tracing 
the nature of the early affinity among the various Tamil 
dialects. 


The following are the vowel phonemes of JT. 



short 



long 


i 

(1) 

U 

i : 

(I:) 

u : 

e 

(3) 

0 

e: 

( a:) 

o : 

6 


a 

e : 


a; 


1.1:, a and a: are considered marginal phonemes and hence 
given within parentheses. The occurrence of [ I ], [ I: ], [ a ] 
and [ a ; ] can be conditioned except in a couple of items where 
the conditioning factors have been lost due to subsequent 
phonological changes and thus bringing them into contrast. 
Similarly the occurrence of [ c ] and [ c: ] can also be 
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conditioned but when compared with [1], [1:], [d] and 
[ 9: ], the former set of constrasts occurs with a higher 
frequency. Here again the development of these contrasts are 
mostly due to the dropping of a following phoneme which 
otherwise would have been the conditioning factor. 

IT as described by Shanmugam Pillai (henceforth Pillai 
1971 : 297-303) has the following vowel phonemes : 

Oral 

short long 

i i u i: i: u: 

e o c: o: 

€ a €: a: 

Nasal 

~ co-occurring with 1,1c o, o : and a :. 

As in the case of certain other dialects of Sri Lanka Tamil, 
in IT also there are dialects in which e, I, and 9 (both short and 
long) have not gained phonemic status. The underlying pattern 
however seems to be a five-vowel system/ i e u o a/shared by all 
the dialects. 

At the outset it is worth noting, an allophonic feature which 
occurs exclusively in IT: front vowels and back vowels other 
than a and a : occurring word-initially take [ y ] and [ w ] as 
on-glides respectively. This feature is significantly absent in all 
the dialects of ST except SIT. 

The vowel splits may be now considered in JT and IT. The 
ProtO-Dravidian (Burrow and Emeneau 1961 : 11), old Tamil 
and modern literary Tamil agree in their phonemic entities— 
/i e u o / short and long and these have been taken here as the 
basis for the explanation of the splits*. 

before a retroflex consonant or the sequence —rV 
' \i elsewhere 

e. g.y 

i$i > ifi ‘pound’ 

ipamku > Ipamki ‘agree’ 
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> nn 

‘parrot’ 

. kiniyi 

> klnni 

‘vessel* 

ira 

m 

> Iro 

‘die* 

ni^am 

> nlrAm* 

‘colour* 

• • 
im 

> ini 

‘henceforth’ 

Examples of contrast: 


palikko 


‘study* 

paflkko 


‘lie down’ 

tikkl 


‘direction* 

tlkkl 


‘difficulty’ 

makki 


‘gravel stone’ 

makkl 


‘stupid* 


Contrast between i and 1 is observed here only in the 
non-initial position of words. This contrast is due to the split 
of u into I. 

The form tikki usually occurs as a part of a compound, eg., 
tikkl mukki *great difficulty*. 

/I: before a retroflex consonant or the sequence — rV 
* ‘ \i: elsewhere 

c. g., 


i ‘.{u 

> I :\i 

‘mortgage* 

vi: n 

> vl: n 

‘vain* 

ti: ttu 
• • 

> tl : ttl 

‘sharpen’ 

ki: ral 

> kl: fal 

‘piece’ 

ni: lam 

• 

> nl: lAm 

‘length’ 

ni: lam 

> ni: lAm 

‘blue* 


Examples of contrast: 

ni: kka / *to remove* 

ml; kko. ‘to redeem’ 

cl: kke ‘whistle* ' ' 

j 

ci: kk« ‘immature palmyra fruit’,, 

Contrast between i rand 1 : is observed only in the initial 
syllable of words. 1: never occurs word-finally. 
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The corresponding literary foml of mj : kka *to redeem* is 
mi: tka, infinitive form of mi: 1 ‘redeem', i : > i: would hav6 
occurred before the regressive assimilation of t took place. 
Thus mi: tka > ml: tka > ml: kka. Historically a retroflex, 
namely I is lost in cl: kke < ci ; Ikkay. The corresponding 
literary form of ci: kkt is ci: kkay. 


yu in the initial 
** elsewhere 

c. g, 

utukku > 

ka: tu > 

patukkay > 

untu > 

• • 

Examples of contrast 

Itl 

utl 

kite 

kute 

nIkAm 

nukAm 


syllable 


utikki ‘small drum’ 

ka: tl ‘forest’ 

patlkke ‘bedding’ 

unti ‘exist’ 

• • 

‘place’ 

‘dress’ 

‘lying down* 
‘umbrella’ 
‘finger-nail’ 
‘yoke’ 


Historically I is found to occur in Tolkaappiyam as 
kurfiyalukaram ‘shorter u’ (see Tolkaappiyam Eluttatikaaram 
sutra 36, 407) but then it was not phonemic. It occurred finally 
after k, c, t, t, p and r in forms having more than two syllables. 
It also occurred in the initial syllable in the form nuntay ‘your 
father’ (Ibid sutra 67). 


The contrast between u and I in JT is confined only to the 
non-final positions of words—mostly in the initial syllable of 
simple words. The contrast is mainly due to i > I in certain 
environments. 
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The splits of i and u have merged and this merger may 
be illustrated as follows : 

»\ » 

\ 

\ 

\ 



/ 

/ 

/ 

u /_ u 

The corresponding literary form of nlkAm ‘finger-nail’ is 
nakam. This seems to be a solitary instance where a > I. 

Based on Pillai’s data (1962) Bright (1972 : 36) shows a 
final contrast between u and 1 in JT. Cited examples are udl 
‘that one’ and nanrru ‘good’. Bright further observes that JT 
“shows enunciative I in some instances, but contrastive u is 

also recorded.we may suppose that the dialect has fairly 

numerous cases of basic u in final position, but that consonant- 
final stems add enunciative [ I It may be pointed out here 
that there is no contrast between u and 1 word-finally in JT. 
The example shown by Pillai, namely nanrru is a highly literary 
form* that never occurs in the spoken dialect. It may also be 
pointed out that even in reading literary Tamil word-final -u is 
invariably pronounced as [1] by JT speakers. 

/9 before a retroflex consonant, p k v m and the 
e sequence-rV 
\e elsewhere 


e. g., 

etu 

> 

ati 

• 

‘take* 

el 

• 

> 

sill 

• • 

‘gingely’ 

eppati 

> 

appati 

‘how’ 

ekku 

> 

akki 

‘draw the stomach in 

evan 

> 

avan 

‘who* 
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emma^tu 

> 

ammatti 

‘how much’ 

eri 

> 

ari 

‘throw* 

vekir 

> 

vakir 

‘rash’ 

eli 

> 

eli 

‘rat* 


In eppen *little\ the change e>3 has not taken place, eppen 
does not occur in literary Tamil. Its etymology also remains 
uncertain. It is likely that this form was introduced into this 
dialect after the change e > a / -p had taken place. 

Examples of contrast: 


eppEn 

‘little’ 

appa 

‘when’ 

ave 

‘they’ (human) 

ava 

‘she’ (honorific) 

veppAm 

‘we will place’ 

vappAm 

‘heat’ 


The corresponding literary forms of veppAm and vappAm 
are vayppoim and vetpam respectively. As a result of the split 
of e contrast between e and a is observed in non-final positions, 
mostly in the initial syllable of words. As a result of final 
a > a, contrast between e and a is observed in all the positions 
of words. 

The split of e and a > a (in certain environments) have 
merged and this may be illustrated as follows: 

a\ ^ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\a 

/ 

/ 

y 

/ 

e 

/a : before a retroflex consonant, p k v m andfthc 
c sequence-rV 

\e: elsewhere 
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C. g., 

e : tu 

> 

a: tl 

‘old-manuscript’ 

ve : Ivi 

• 

> 

va : Ivi 

• 

‘animal-sacrifice’ 

e : ppam 

> 

a: ppAm 

‘belching’ 

e: kkam 

> 

a : kkAm 

‘anxiety’ 

e : val 

> 

a: val 

‘errand’ 

ve : mpu 

> 

va: mpl 

‘margarine’ 

ce : ru 

> 

ca: rl 

‘mud* 

te : n 

> 

te : n 

‘honey’ 


Examples of contrast: 

e : ppAra ‘we will deceive’ 

a : ppAm ‘belching’ 

te : ppan ‘he will rub’ 

ta : ppan ‘father’ 

The corresponding literary form of e ; ppAm is e: yppo : m. 
ke: ppe ‘a variety of cow’ is a recent innovation, the 
variety of cow itself being a recent import Now ke : ppc 
contrasts with ka: ppc : ‘you will ask’ where historically a 
retroflex is lost, ke : 1 + p + a : y> ka : I + p + a : y>ka : ppc: . 
The corresponding modern literary forms of e : ppAm, te : 
ppan and ta : ppan are e : yppo : m, te : yppa : n, te : yppa : n 
and takappan respectively. 

—^~before an alveolars consonant or a palatal 
consonant 

a-A ~ before a final bilabial nasal 

-e'^word-finally 
'-a elsewhere 

e. g.) 


pani 

> 

peni 

‘dew’ 

pali 

> 

pcli 

‘sacrifice’ 

paci 

> 

peci 

‘hunger’ 

payam 

> 

pcyAm 

‘fear’ 

payya 

> 

pcyya 

‘slowly’ 

paccay 

> 

pcccc 

‘green’ 

tappa 

> 

tappa 

‘to escape* 

tati 

« 

> 

tati 

‘stick’ 
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Note that a > e does not take place if followed by the 
alveolar trill: kari > kari ‘curry'. 

Examples of contrast: 


kekklm 

‘it will be bitter’ 

kakklm 

‘it will eject’ 

vakkim 

‘it will be disappointed’ 

vekklm 

‘it will place’ 

nakklm 

‘it will become mature’ 

nikkim 

‘it will stand’ 

/€: 

before 

-r in monosyliabics, -rC 

a-/ 

■y 


\a: ( 

elsewhere 


ta: y 

> 

[tae] ‘mother’ 

ma: rpu 

> 

me : rpl ‘chest’ 

pa : r 

> 

pc ‘ r ‘look’ 

ka : yam 

> 

kc: yAm ‘wound’ 

pa: kku 

> 

pa: kkl ‘arecanut 

nples of contrast: 


t€: 


‘mother’ 

ta : 


‘give’ 

ke: kkim 


‘it will bear fruit’ 

ka : kkim 


‘it will protect’ 


Since there is no contrast between [as; ] and [ e : ], they 
are treated as allophones of c :. [ae: ] occurs only before y in 
monosyliabics. 

The corresponding colloquial form of pa: rkka ‘to see’ in 
current usage is pa : kka. It is probable that rCC>CC would 
have taken place prior to the change a : > e :/ -r. Otherwise 
the expected form in current usage would be *p€ : kka. 

As for splits in IT : According to Pillai (1971) the position 
of vowel splits in IT is as follows : non-initial u > I. This 
development is identical with that of JT. Pillai shows that in 
IT i > I and i: > I: when followed by u in the following 
syllable unless i and i: occur in the second syllable. He says, 
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in other words, that i and i: occur only when they are not 
followed by i in the next syllable^. One wonders as to what 
change i will have in forms like vikku ‘hiccup’, minnu ‘lighten, 
flash’ etc. Will the change be vikku > vikki > vlkkj ; minnu 

> niinnj > mlnnJ ? 

Pillai’s example to illustrate the contrast between 1: and u : 
are cu : ttJ ‘crown’ and cl: ttJ ‘card’ ; tu ; nl ‘pillar’ and 
vl : ni ‘waste’. Note that both these examples have a retroflex 
consonant and in JT (as in some other dialects too) a retroflex 
consonant is a conditioning factor for i (short and long) > f 
or { : as the case may be. In all these instances, more 
descriptive data would be welcome. 

A very significant split in the vowel system of IT that has to 
be taken into consideration is i > e or « before Ca and u > o 
before Ca. This feature though not attested adequately in 
early Tamil literature” is explained by Krishnamurti (1958) as 
a PSDr feature. This feature of lowering of vowels is 
significantly absent in JT perhaps except in a handful of items 
but is prevalent in SMT and SIT. BT too has several 
examples of it. 

Examples have been shown from JT for i > e and u > o 
by other scholars (for instance Bright 1966). ilavu > ejavj 
>3lavl ‘death’; ijaya > elaya > 3|ay3 ‘younger’. Similarly for 
u > o muratan > moratan ‘rude person’, kurattay > koratu 
‘snore’, mu : tan > mo : tan ‘fool’, unakku > onakki ‘for 
you’, tuvakkam > tovakkam ‘beginning*. But note that ilavu 

> Ilavl, ijaya >I|ay3 are more dominant in JT. As for u > o 
unlike in other dialects the change even in the cited examples is 
not absolute in JT. All the examples shown in JT are found to 
occur with free alternations between u~o. Thus, murafan 
- moratan, kurattc~koratt/^, mu : tan~rao : {an, onakki is 
unknown to speakers of JT ; it occurs in SMT and SIT. 

Thus as against other dialects of Tamil where lowering of 
vowels seems to be a distinct feature, one could speak of 
centralization and fronting of vowels in JT. This is one of the 
marked peculiarities of JT. In i > }, e > a (short as well as 
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long) retroflex consonants and -rV are involved. In addition 
to these, p k v m are also involved in e and e : becoming o and 
9 : respctively. Another marked feature in JT is the absence 
of nasal vowel phonemes. Other dialects of ST too except SIT 
do not have nasal vowel phonemes. 

In IT e : > £ : before a or u in the next syllable which 
feature is absent in JT. In IT word-final a > «, but in JT it is 
a > 3, e. g., ccyya > ceyyc in IT, but it is ceyys in JT. 


FOOTNOTES 

1. JafFna Tamils and Batticaloa Tamils had been in Sri Lanka from 
the very early times. They along with other Tamils who have their 
citizenship by descent are usually referred to as ‘Ceylon Tamils*. 

Indian Tamils in Sri Lanka are those who emigrated from South India 
to Sri Lanka from the early part of the I9th century in order to supply the 
demand for labour in coffee, tea and rubber plantations. Later also Indians 
had come to the island as specialized craftsmen or tradesmen. In course 
of time a vast majority of them had lost contact with their motherland. 

Today Tamil as spoken by them slightly differs from the Tamil spoken 
in South India. Hence a distinction is made herein between Sri Lanka 
Indian Tamil and mainland Indian Tamil- 

It is noteworthy here that the social and cultural organization of Jaffna 
Tamils also varies in several respects from that of the Indian Tamils. 

Sri Lanka Muslims, usually known as Coonakar, speaking Tamil as 
their first language, ate scattered all over the island. 

2. Transliteration of literary forms are given as per the Tamil Lexicon 
of the Madras University. 

3- The Symbol A represents the variation a'-a. 

4. It may be said here that Pillai has mixed up the literary and 
colloquial usages. Even his example send^-n ‘h® went’ does not occur in 
JT. It appears to be an analogical creation. Literary word-medial -nr- 
has -ui- in several corresponding items in the spoken variety of JT. Bui 
we do not have corresponding forms with this change for all the literary 
forms having -nj- medially. For instance, the literary form cenfam he 
went’ does not have a corresponding form with -ut- or -ud* (* cend&^n) in 
JT. The verb cel ‘go’ (inflected or otherwise) never occurs in the predicate 
position with a human noun as subject. The form in current usage in this 
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type of construction is po :. However, note that cel occurs in the predicate 
position with time-nouns as subject. Thus literary netram ceD^tu *time 
passed’ is expressed in colloquial usage as ne: ram csptiti. 

5. Final i in IT closely agrees in its phonetic quality with that of the 
final 1 in JT. But the non-final I in the dialects of IT as noted by various 
scholars (Pillai 1962, 1971, Zvelebtl 1963) slightly differs in its phonetic 
quality from that of its counterpart in JT it being not so centralized as that 
of JT. With regard to this point the present author relies on his own 
observations made during his long stay in Tamilnadu. However, [i] in 
both these dialects is basically non-front, non-low and unrounded. 

6. There is only one solitary instance where i > e before Ca in early 
literature. The noun viyar 'sweat’ occurs in Sangam literature. But during 
post Sangam period it occurs as veyar (see Purapporul Venpaa Maalai). 
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SOUND CHANGE AND SPEECH VARIATION 


NORIHIKO UCIDA 

Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
1. INTRODUCTION 

The history of the scientific study of sound changes begins 
with the Neogrammarians, who declared that the phonetic law 
had no exceptions (Osthoff 1878). The sub^equent devlopment 
of historical linguistics has in fact been based on this axiom. 

This axiom was challenged by the language geographists 
who maintained that each word had its own history. However, 
their findings have never been taken seriously by historical 
linguists who attribute the irregularities found in their material 
to dialect mixture. Even in the sixties we find as fanatical a 
statement as this (Haas 1966); 

.The key to success in this demonstration can be 

summed up in two simple statements ; 

(1) Phonetic Maws’ are regular provided it is recognised 
that 

(2) certain seemingly aberrant forms can be shown to be 
the results of analogy. 

“The discovery of these truths was crucial in establishing 
linguistics as a scientific discipline” [italics mine] 

The great achievements of historical linguistics, like recons¬ 
truction of the proto-IE language and research in minor 
linguistic changes like analogy, assimilation, dissimilation, 
haplology, metathesis, etc., are based on the axiom that the 
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phonetic law has no exceptions whether the linguist be a 
fanatical Neogrammarian or a moderate one. This approach 
may be termed ^‘classical’' historical linguistics. 

The breakthroughs in linguistic studies by structuralists and 
transformationists have added nothing to historical linguistics. 
The former were solely interested in the synchronical features 
of the language and the latter were not successful because they 
were simply occupied in restating the traditional theory of 
sound change in terms of their generative theory, exclusively 
relying on material furnished by the traditional historical 
linguists. In most cases they could not achieve the depth 
attained by the classical historical linguists.^ 

The reasons historical linguists have not seriously doubted 
the validity of their axiom would be the following : 

1. They believed that the sound changes take place so 
slowly that the difference in phonetic features between 
successive generations cannot be measured. Therefore they did 
not base their linguistic theory on observation of linguistic 
changes occurring in contemporary languages. 

2. The observation of speech variations as between 
individuals or in the pronunciations of one individual in a 
speech community was neglected before the sociolinguistics 
became fashionable in the early sixties. 

The second breakthrough following that of the Neogramma> 
rians in historical linguistics was the work of Willian Labov in 
his article, “The social Motivation of a Sound Change” (Labov 
1963). He studied the historical changes in the pronunciation 
of /ai/ and /au/ on the island of Martha’s Vineyard, 
Massachusetts, in successive generations along with their 

1. See e. g.: Morris Halle (1962). In the last pages he claims to 
have solved a riddle of a sound change in English through his generative 
theory of sound change. In doing so. he simply assumed that the 
successive attested stages in English represented the same dialect. A 
traditional historical linguist would have discussed this problem before 
coming to a conclusion. 
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variants in individuals. This is the first successful research in 
micro-historical linguistics, investigating linguistic changes 
within a period of a few decades in a living language. 

Further, Matthew Chen published his observation of sound 
changes that had occurred in Chinese (Chen 1972). In his 
article, he made it clear that the sound change in question was 
phonetically abrupt and lexically gradual. 

Here I put forward a hypothesis on the theory of sound 
change, in which speech variation plays an active part in the 
mechanism of sound change. The material for this study is 
mainly from the Saurashtra language, an Indo-Aryan language 
spoken by a weaver community in Tamil Nadu, South India. 
This language serves us an optimal material for micro-linguistic 
studies because of the following reasons : 

1. The tempo of sound change is so fast that we can 
observe visible difference in speech habit between generations 
(UCida 1977). 

2. The problem of mutual interference among the dialects 
is not so complicated as in other languages because : 

(a) the Saurashtra language has no marked sociolects ; 

(b) the Saurashtras^ live only in cities. 

2. SITUATION OF THE SOUND CHANGES IN THE 
SAURASHTRA LANGUAGE 

According to the classical theory of sound change, 
phonetically it proceeds gradually and in the same environment 
the same phoneme, without exception, is affected by the sound 
change. 

When we observe the speech variations in the Saurashtra 
language we notice that the classical theory is hardly applicable. 


1, 1 hey call themselves “Saurashtras” in English. 
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The range of speech variations—even in an individual—is so 
wide that it is not possible to speak of *'one’* sound, **changing'’ 
slowing into another in a subsequent stage, as in the following 
model: 


\Time 

\ 

\ 

Variants \ 

1 2 3 

A 

X 

B 

X 

C 

X 

D 

X 

situation would be: 

\Time 

1 2 3 

\ 


\ 


Varients \ 


A 

XXX 

B 

X X 

C 

X X 

D 

X 

E 

X 


4 


4 


X 

X 

X 

X 


For instance moko “to/for me” is pronounced by Madurai 
Saurashtra speakers of 50 years as [moko], [mok'^o], [mo’o] 
or [mogo]. The earlier [k] has not “changed” into [k] [g*] or 

o 

[g]> but [k] remains side by side with the newly developed 
sounds [k], [g’]^ and [g]. 

1. Same as [g], but pronounced with incomplete occlusion. 
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Retention of an earlier feature, along with the newiy 
developed features in a language, is in no way peculiar to the 
Sourashtra language. In colloquial Japanese the following 
three stages of development occur side by side : 

itte shimatta 

icchhnatta “[one] has gone”. 

icchatta 

In the Saurashtra community in Madurai we observe the 
voicing of the unvoiced intervocalic stops and of the unvoiced 
stops following a homorganic nasal: 

/k/[k] > /g/LV^g-^g] 1 

/c/ [c] > /j/ [c*~r ~j] 

IM [t] > 141 //V-V or N-. 

N [t] > /d/[f~d“-d] 

/p/[p]> /b/[p’-'b»-b] j 

I have published two articles on the above mentioned sound 
changes (Udida 1977, 1978). My findings relevant to this 
article can be summarized as follows : 

1. In some commonly occurring words the voicing of these 
sounds is already found sporadically in the oldest Saurashtra 
documents dating from about 100 years ago. 

2. The sound change [t] > [t*] is not observed in the 
pronunciation of Saurashtras in the 50-59 age-group, while in 
the pronunciation of the children under 10 years, it is almost 
complete (U5ida 1977, p. 145). Between these age groups the 
sound change occurred as a slow diffusion of [t®]. 

3. The voicing tendency is the strongest with the sound k 
and is the weakest with t. 

From the above facts it can be concluded that in the first 
stage the sound change took place sporadically, word to word 
and individual to individual. Then this sound change gained 
in impact, probably because of the establishment of Tamil as 
the literary language among the Saurashtra community. 
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completely displacing Telugu. In the first stage, the theory of 
Matthew Cheo that the sound change is phonetically abrupt 
and lexically gradual proves correct. But in the second stage, 
if only the speech of the ten-year and fifty-year-old speakers is 
compared, then the theory that the sound change is phoneti¬ 
cally gradual and lexically abrupt seems to be correct. This 
article is concerned with the first type of sound change, i. c. 
sound change with less force than that which served as the 
basis of the Neogrammarian theory. 

In the Saurashtra language the following sporadic sound 
change is observed : 


In some words the sound change is complete and therefore 
the variant wito a does not occur : 

Sk. nodi- Saur. *naddi > Saur. neddi “river” 

Tam. pattam -► Saur.paftam > Saur. pot tarn “paper-kite” 

Tel. batta Saur. batta > Saur. hotjo “cloth”. 

In some words the variant with a as well as that with ejo 
occurs in the Madurai dialect: 

Tam. pSyasam -> Saur. pasam > Saur. pasam/pasem. 

In some words no variant with ejo occurs : 

10286 OIA mrttika- > MIA mania- > Saur. matti “clay” 

4972 OIA chattrika- > MIA •chattia > Saur. sati 
“umbrella”. 

In the Saurashtra language sporadic aspiration occurs 
initially: 

In some words h- occurs in the pronunciation of all of the 
Madurai Saurashtras: 

2218 OIA upari > MIA uvari (Pk.) > OG vari > Saur. hog 
“on,upon” 
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2095 OIA undura- > MIA umdura- (Pk.) > Saur. hundir 
“mouse** 

1963 OIA *ujjvala- > MIA *ujjdla- > Saur. hujdl “bright”. 

In some words variants with h and without /r are found in 
the Madurai dialect: 

1315 OIA Qratrika- > MIA Qrattiya- (Pk.) > Saur. hQrati 
( Tel. ? )- arati “the ceremony of waving a lamp in 
front of an image”. 

Tam. ui}di -*■ Saur.—/ri/nd/ uf}({i (^Tel. ?) “alms-box’*. 

In most words h does not occur at all ; 

nil OIA andaka- > MTA athdaya- (Pk.) > Saur. 

“egg” 

Sk. vaidya- Saur. oyidu “physician” 

941 Ol\ a^tdu > MIA auha-{?k.) > Saur. di{u) “eight”. 

Here we have observed in the Saurashtra language the 
sound changes which spread gradually from one speaker to 
another and from one word to another — phonetically it may 
be either abrupt or gradual. This sort of sound change is not 
exceptional but rather normal. We can add any number of 
instances, e.g. : 

1. In the Tokyo dialect of Japanese, intervocalic /g/ tends 
to be pronounced as [g] by young people rather than 
[?/] favoured by elder people (Kindaichi 1960, p. 17). 

2. In many instances shift of the tonal pattern is reported 
between generations in Japanese. No intermediate 
stage between new and old patterns is found. 

That the regular sound change is initiated by sporadic sound 
changes has been already reported by R. L. Turner (1937). 

3. analogical diffusion of sound change 

As to the reasons sound changes are diffused from one word 
to another and from one speaker to another, several theories 
have been proposed. However, as far as I know no theory has 
been proposed in which the speech variations play an active 
part in the mechanism of the diffusion of the sound change. It 
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was out of the question for the traditional historical linguistic 
to incorporate the speech variation into their theory, because 
they had been treating it like a step>child. in the theory given 
below, the speech variation is part of the mechanism of the 
diffusion of the sound change. 

if, in a particular position in word A, the phoneme X comes 
to be pronounced as either P or Q, e.g., moko - mogo ‘*to/for 
me'*, the same phoneme in the same position in another word, 
which was earlier pronounced only as P, may begin to be 
pronounced either as P or Q, e.g., soko • sogo *‘lilce’*. Just as 
in morphology a morph is diffused from one word to another 
by analogy, there is no reason that a sound change should not 
be diffused from one word to another through the following 
analogical formula: 

X » P ^ Q 11 

X.P~? I/B. 


The process of diffusion can be stated in the following 
model: 


\ Time 

\ 

\ 

Word \ 1 3 


A 

B 

C 

D 


P 

P 

.P 

P 


P^Q P~Q PrwQ 

P P ^ Q P ~ Q 

P P P ~ Q 

P P P 


1 Retd : “In the word A”. 
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The analogical diffusion of the sound change is expected to 
take place even between two languages in contact, as in the 
following model; 

\Time 


\ 

\ 





Word \| 

1 

2 

3 

4 


A 

P~Q 

P-Q 

P~Q 

P-Q 

Language I 

B 

P 

P-Q 

P~Q 

P~Q 

C 

P 

P 

P-'Q 

P~Q 


D 

P 

P 

P 

P~Q 


K 

P 

P~Q 

P~Q 

P~Q 

Language 11 

L 

P 

P 

P~Q 

P~Q 


N 

P 

P 

P 

P~Q 


Saurashiras had spent a few centuries in the empire of 
Vijayanagar (a Telugu speaking area) before they settled in the 
cities of Tamil Nadu. As expected, we find the sporadic sound 
change </ > 9 in the Saurashtra language which has probably 
taken place under the influence of Telugu through the 
mechanism given above : e. g., 

5853.3. OIA Udvda- > MIA tomda- (Pk.) > Saur. 
*tddu > Saur. ihdu (RY 84.2.9.) > Saur. 
tbn “mouth*' 

3997.1. OIA gaiida - > MIA gamda- (Pk.) > Saur. 
*gtdu > Saur. *gndu > Saur. gfl?* “anus”. 

In the Telugu language we find many variants with d -9 

some of which are given below : 

adagufa anagufa “to be suppressed” 

pbdimi pou-imi “splendour 

padati ~ panati “woman” 

madac'ufa'^mat^ac'uta “to bend*'. 
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4. COUNTER CURRENT IN SOUND CHANGE 


If a sound change is diffused by an analogical mechanism 
in the direction P > Q it is theoretically expected that the 
variants P-Q will cause the sound change Q > P by the isame 
mechanism. 

\ Time! 


\ 

\ 

Word \ 

4 5 6 7 

C 

p~Q P~Q P~Q P--Q 

^ D 

P'^Q P~Q P~Q P'^Q 

L 

Q P~Q P~Q P~Q 

M 

Q Q P~QP~Q 

N 

Q Q Q P ~ Q 


Actually, many sound changes are found that are accompanied 
by sporadic sound changes in the opposite direction : 

A. Against the sound change : 

k > g > V // V-V 
k>g // N- 

the following counter-current sound changes are observed : 

1. Sk. saftga- -*■ Saur. se^go >Saur. sefiko “with” 

2. (H. lufigi ? -> ) Tam. lufigi -»• Saur. lufigi > Saur. lunki 
“sarong” 

3. Vol. basavanna -> Saur. *bosvanna > Saur. boskanna 
“bull immage used for a festival”. 

In 2 and 3, the minority uses g instead of k. boskanna has no 
variant with v. 

In the following words the above sound change was found in 
the pronunciation of an immigrant from Palayamkottai: 

4. 10895 OIA lagyati > MIA laggai (Pk.) + > Saur. 
lagas > Saur. lakas “seems”. 
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5 . 


10074 or A m&rgati > MIA maggot (Pk.) + > Saur. 
magas > Saur. makas “asks for”. 

6 . Potewavis “nineteen (lit. 20-l«19)”, where A: is 
etymologically expected, must have contributed to 
establishment of the form with k in the following word': 
Saur, divunnavis > Saur. dikannavis “eighteen (lit. 
20-2«=18)”. 

7, Because the following word appears both in Dravidic 
and Indo-Aryan languages, the stages of development 
cannot be exactly reconstructed. However, the following 
derivation could be proposed : 

Tam. fco(/M-»Saur. kodu — koduv^ > Saur. koduk “bitterness*’. 

B. Against the sound change ; # V- > jf hV-, the following 
counter-current sound changes are found : 

1. Sk. hastVn- -> Saur. haistu (CV 29) > Saur. aistu 
“elephant” 

2. 14068 OLA hasa- > MIA hQsa- (Pk.) + > Saur. *haso 

> Saur. aso “laughter”. 

C. Against the sound change : w > v //V—V ; the follow¬ 
ing counter-current sound changes are found : 

1. 4460 OIA ghma- > MIA ghdya- (Pk.) > Saur. 

> Saur. g^ amu “blow” 

2. In the Saurashtra language, b^ik{u) “alms” has the 
variant bHm{u). This can be explained as below : 

9485 OIA bhikfa- > MIA bhikkha- (Pk.) > Saur. b^iku > 
Saur. *bHvu (see A above) > Saur. b^im{u) “alms”. 

In this word the sound m, as a result of the counter-current 
sound change, is further strengthened by the presence of a word 
beginning with w, i.e., the verb magatte “to ask”, which very 
often follows hHk{u). 

2 ^ .y is ^ secondary development because of an accent on -a. 
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D. Against the sound change : t > d jj V—V ; the follow¬ 
ing counter-current sound changes are found : 

1. Tam. jedaram -> Saur. *sedaram > Saur. setaram 
‘‘waste of gold, silver etc. by filing or fusion*’. 

2. Tam. padam -*■ Saur. padam > Saur. patam (-^Tel. ?) 
“picture”. 

1 have observed the pronunciation patam only in one infor¬ 
mant. 

3. H. indira gdnd^i -► Tam. indiragandi Saur. indirQ- 
gUnti “Indira Gandhi”. 

E. The loss of -k{u) in the words given below, wherein 
morphology is involved, also supports the theory of the 
counter-current sound change by analogy : 

In the Saurashtra language there are many cases where 
-k{u) is more or less optional: 

a. In the accusative case, the accusative marker -k{u) is 
sometimes used and sometimes not. 

b. In many of the postpositions and adverbs, the dative 
marker -k{u) is optional. 

This situation causes -k(u) to be dropped even when -A:(u) 
is not an accusative/dative marker, but part of the stem, as in 
the following examples: 

1. Sk. adhikor -► Saur. addik{u) > Saur. addi “much, 
more” 

2. Sk. praiyeka- Saur. pettek{u) > Sauf. pette 
“separate” 

3. Sk. varttaka -► Saur. vartuklortuk > Saur. vartulortu 
“merchant”. 

The majority of the Saurashtras use the forms addik{a) and 
pette. 1 have come across the form vartujortu in the pronun¬ 
ciation of an immigrant from Palayamkottai. 

Many sound changes have been observed in the languages 
of the world in which sound A becomes sound C and after 
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some time sound C is replaced by sound A again, as in the 


following model: 
\ 1 ime 1 

\ 1 
\ i 

Variants \! 

• 

• ^ 

1 2 3 4 5 

A 

X X 

B 

X X 

C 

X 


Sound changes of this type occur so often^ that they cannot 
be ascribed to accident. Their high frequency can be explained 
by the speech variations and the mechanism of analogical 
diffusion of sound changes, which sometimes causes counter- 
currents. The following examples of revertive sound changes 
are found in the Saurashtra language : 


1. Upayati > MIA avei, dvdi (Pk.) > Saur. avayi > 
Saur. avdyi (NG 191.4J® > Saur. mayi “comes” 

2. 1031 dkseti > MIA acchdi (Pk.) > OG chai > Saur. 
*che > Saur. ic > Saur. ie (RY 88. Ap.)* > Saur. se 
“is”. 

These revertive sound changes must have taken place under 
the following model: 


\ Time 

\ 

\ 

Variants \ 


1 


(X) 


B 


1. E.g.: The contrast of r and / had been given up in the eastern 

A&oka inscriptions, but has been restored in Bihari diaiecte. Another 
reason for re-establishment of contrasts that have been neutralijsed will be 
multiphonemoidism (Ucida 1978). Sounds th^ have into one 

phoneme still retain their identities as different phonemoids, but they split 
again into two phonemes in favourite circumstances. 

2. avoyi and ii never occur in the contemporary Madurai dialect. 
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Most of the counter-current sound changes given above have 
been understood in, classical historical linguistics as hyper- 
correction. This is a variety of counter-current sound change 
in which the sound change is caused by an individual more or 
less intentionally. 

5. CONCLUSION 

The historical linguists have been discussing the problem 
why sound changes take place. As for the sporadic sound 
changes discussed in this article, this problem must be restated 
as follows : 

In a speech community a sound is realized in many 
variants. The sporadic sound change widens the range of 
variations. In this situation the following question arises: 
*‘Why does shifting of the medial value of a sound realized in 
many variants take place ?” 

D.N.S. Bhat (1970) has presented a hypothesis postulating 
a clear distinction between regular and sporadic sound changes, 
the former originating only in language transmission to a new 
generation of children, the latter originating typically in 
language contact affecting adult behaviour. If the existence 
of “regular sound change” is proved through micro-historical 
linguistics the voicing of inter-vocalic stops and stops following 
a momo-organic nasal—if we follow Bhat’s theory—can be 
interpreted as follows : 

At the first stage only the adult Saurashtras had frequent 
contact with Tamilians. The sound change voiceless stop > 
voiced stop took place sporadically among adults. After the 
creation of Tamil Nadu State the Saurashtra children began to 
go to Tamil medium schools and came into closer contact 
with Tamil children, which resulted in the regular sound change 
voiceless stop > voiced stop, among the Saurashtra children. 

The theory of D.N.S. Bhat, however, cannot be applied to 
the sporadic sound change of a > ejo (see B. above). The 
sound change cannot be solely ascribed to the adult’s contact 
with the Tamil or the Telugu, because this tendency is stronger 
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in the Saurashtra language than any other language with which 
it was/is in contact. It may be through the influence of 
Dravidian language that this sound change was introduced into 
the Saurashtra language. However, since it became more 
prominent in the Saurashtra language, it must have continued 
as an internal sound change. Then why is it not regular as 
anticipated by Bhat’s theory ? 

Moreover, as my study (UCida 1977) reveals, the “regular*’ 
sound change is nothing but an intensive “sporadic” sound 
change, which, in course of time, affects a sound, whereever it 
occurs, in the same environment. Unless the existence of 
“regular sound changes” is proved by micro-historical linguis¬ 
tic studies, the theory of D.N.S. Bhat has no object of 
application. 

The vast field of micro-historical linguistic is left almost 
unexploited. A theory of sound change not based on such field 
studies would be only speculation. 

In abbreviations and signs the system of R.L, Turner : A 
Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Aryan Languages is followed. 
In addition to this, the folowing abbreviations have been 
used : 

CV caturb^Qsd vallari by T.M. Ramaray [1852-1913], pbul. 
by K. V. Padmanabhayyar, Madurai 1945, 62, 2 pp. 
[Dictionary]. 

NG irimdn natanagopdla ndyaki svdmigalin saAkirttanafi- 
gal by Natanagopala Nayaki [1843-1914]. C. M. V. 
Press, Madurai 1963®, iii, 294 pp. [Devotional songs]. 

RY yudd^akdifdu of safigita-rdmQyai}u by Venkata Suri 
[1818-1890], Saurashtra Sabha, Madurai 1905, 308, 
283 pp. [Epic]. 

Saur. Saurashtra language spoken in Tamil Nadu. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THEMATIZATION 

IN HINDI 

SHIVENDRA K. VERMA 

Central Institute Op English And Foreign 
Languages, Hydarabad 

In his paper ‘‘Language Structure and Language Function’’ 
Halliday (1970: 140-165) distinguishes three grammatically 
relevant ‘language functions*, and illustrates them from 
English : (i) the ‘ideational’, that is, the speaker’s experience of 
the real world, including the inner world of his own 
consciousness, (ii) the ‘interpersonal’—through which social 
groups are delimited, and the individual is identified and 
reinforced, since by enabling him to interact with others 
language also serves in the expression and development of his 
own personality, and (iii) the ‘textual’—this is what enables the 
speaker or writer to construct ‘texts’, or connected passages of 
discourse that is situationally relevant and enables the listener 
or reader to distinguish a text from a random set of sentences. 
The first function, it may be said, refers to what is commonly 
called the ‘cognitive meaning’, or ‘prepositional content’ of 
sentences : the second to distinctions such as those of ‘mood’, 
or ‘modality’ (e.g. the differences between declaratives, interroga- 
tives and imperatives), and ithe third to the way in which 
the grammatical and intonational structure of sentences relates 
them to one another in continuous texts and to the situations 
in which they are used. All these functions are reflected in the 
structure of the clause-expressed through various configura¬ 
tions of structural ‘roles’. The linguistic expression of 
processes (of actions, events, states, and relations) and of the 
participants (the persons, objects and abstractions that arc 
associated with them together with the circumstances) is known 
by the general term transitivity. He points to the transitivity 
system of the grammar as being the area which reflects the 
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ideational function of language. The basic speech functions 
of statement, question, response, command and exclamation 
are expressed grammatically by the system of mood. The 
‘textual’ function of language is expressed by the system of 
theme. Any one clause is built up of a combination of 
structures deriving from these three functions. Diagrammati- 
cally this trimodal organization of language may be shown as 
follows : 



Conventional monosystemic and unidimensional descriptions 
using a taxonomy of categories and a simple two-tier system of 
deep and surface relations are inherently incapable of capturing 
the trimodal and interlocking functions of language. Much of 
the confusion in linguistic analysis may be attributed to the 
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attempt to describe constituent structure in terms of single set 
of functions or classes (such as Subject, Predicator, 
Complement, Adjunct or NP, VP, Prep-P...) instead of 
assigning to each component or constituent type a complex of 
functions. In order to understand how language works as a 
network of personal and interpersonal bonds and obligations 
and how these relations are realized in the organization of 
linguistic contituents, it is essential to postulate multidimensio¬ 
nal constituent structures (Verma. 1976). This was one of the 
main reasons which prompted Firth to stress the importance of 
multidimensionality and polysystemicness in linguistic analysis 
(Firth, 1957: 30). 

An attempt is made in this paper to examine the thematic 
organization of the clause/sentence in Hindi and to reinforce 
the point that any one sentence has just not one structure 
(expressed in terms of NP, VP or Subject, Object, Verb...) but 
many simultaneous structures all of which are superimposed on 
one another, as it were. The elements of structure, looked at 
from this point of view, represent a conflation of functions 
from different sources (Verma, 1971 : 137-145}. The thematic 
structure of the English clause, according to Halliday, consists 
of a ‘theme' and a ‘rheme’. “The theme is another component 
in the complex notion of subject, namely the *psychological 
subject’ ; it is as it were the peg on which the message is hung, 
the theme being the body of the message. The theme of a 
clause is the element which in English, is put in the first 
position (Halliday, 1970:161). Here‘theme* and‘rheme’ are 
not participants in extralinguistic processes but are special 
devices for representing those options whereby the speaker 
organizes his act of communication as a component .of a 
discourse. ‘Theme’ and ‘rheme‘, ‘topic’ and ‘comment’, ‘given* 
and ‘new’ are discoursal roles deriving' their value from the 
information structure of sentence. ‘Theme’, for example, is 
the speaker’s stepping-ofif-point. It means “the topic under 
discussion”—“here is the heading to what 1 am saying”— 
“this is what is uppermost in my mind.” It is a message- 
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signaller defined positionally—when marked, it represents the 
function of a constituent class in the non-normal initial 
position. This concept of theme-rheme structure cannot be 
simply interpreted as features of surface grammar but must be 
explained as realizations of deep discoursal relations (Verma, 
1976). Halliday makes a distinction between theme-rheme 
structure and given-new structure. According to him given-new 
is a structure not of the clause but of the information unit, 
and is realized not by sequence but by intonation; theme- 
rheme, on the other hand, is a structure of the clause, and is 
realized by the sequence of elements : the theme comes first. 
The meaning of theme is not the same as that of given, 
although the two functions may be realised by the same 
element. “First position (and note that this does mean 
first position in the clause, and not in the information unit) 
expresses the function of ‘theme’. What the speaker puts 
first is the theme of the clause, the remainder being the 
‘rheme’ ” (Halliday 1970a : 356). Halliday emphasizes the 
point that the given is hearer-oriented and context-bound, 
whereas the theme is speaker-orinented and context-free. “The 
difference can perhaps be best summarized by the observation 
that, while ‘given’ means ‘what you were talking about’ (or 
‘what I was talking about before’), ‘theme’ means ‘what 1 am 
talking about’ (or ‘what I am talking about now’); and, as any 
student of rhetoric knows, the two do not necessarily coincide” 
(Halliday, 1967 : 212). Jackendoff refers to the notions of 
‘focus’ and ‘presupposition’. He uses ‘focus of a sentence’ to 
denote the information in the sentence that is assumed by the 
speaker not to be shared by him and the hearer, and ‘presuppo¬ 
sition of a sentence* to denote the,information in the sentence 
that is assumed by the speaker to be shared by him and the 
hearer (Jackendoff, 1972 : 230). 

Language seeks to externalize human experiences ranging 
from simple culture-bound phatic communion to supra-cultural 
metaphysical speculations in terms of a network of phonlogical, 
syntactic, and lexical relations. All human languages use a 
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variety of mechanisms—graphological, phonological, syntactic, 
and lexical—to organize constituents of experience in terms of 
‘topic’ and ‘comment’, ‘given’ and ‘new’, ‘prominent* and ‘non- 
prominent*. All languages use mechanisms to focus attention 
on one or more elements. Word-order or the order in which 
the constituents of a sentence are organized may be said to be 
one of the external manifestations of the organization of 
constituents of experience. It must, however, be noted that 
there is no one-to-one correspondence between the organization 
of experience and its externalization in terms of word-order. 
No two arrangements of the same set of constituents in any 
human language mean exactly the same thing. Languages 
have their own language-specific rules to permit non-normal 
scrambling of constituents. Languages like Latin and Sanskrit 
in which grammatical functions are marked inflectionally 
permit greater freedom in the positioning of elements, whereas 
languages like English where grammatical functions are defined 
positionally impose constraints on the shufiiing of word-order. 
The communicative function of word-order and the diflferent 
formal means available in different languages of achieving 
a distribution of content in keeping with the communicative 
intention have been investigated in a number of studies 
by Prague linguists. Mathesius defines the theme as ‘that 
which is known or at least obvious in the given situation, and 
from which the speaker proceeds in his discourse. Travnlfiek 
does not agree with Mathesius. According to him the theme 
is the sentence element that links up directly with the object of 
thought, proceeds from it and opens the sentence thereby. Firbas 
refers to communicative dynamism (CD) carried by sentence 
elements. By the degree of communicative dynamism carried 
by a sentence element, he understands, the extent to which the 
sentence element contributes to the development of the commu¬ 
nication to which it ‘pushes the communication forward, as it 
were*. (For a discussion of the views of Mathesius, TravniCek, 
and Firbas, refer to Firbas, 1966 : 267-276). We have found 
it useful to operate with different sets of categories related to 
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the different functions of language—theme and rheme, given 
and new, subject and predicate, actor and process and goal. 
The point to be underlined here is that thematization is only 
one of the mechanisms for making a constituent 'prominent*. 
In addition to the thematic constituent, there may be ‘emphatic* 
and ‘new* constituents. 

In every language (and in every registral variety of a 
language) one can identify the normal or unmarked order of 
words. This may be said to be that order which is statistically 
the most frequent and matches the native speaker’s intuitive 
‘feel’ for normal word-order. Once the normal patterns arc 
established, the non-normal arrangements can be easily high¬ 
lighted for purposes of analysis (Verma, 1970 : 29). In regis- 
trally unmarked declarative sentences in Hindi the subject is 
also the theme—this may be called ‘unmarked theme*. It is 
generally thought that ‘subject* and ‘theme* are identical, but 
in fact, this is not always true. A linguistic subject may not be 
the topic/theme of a sentence, nor the topic be expressed by 
the linguistic subject. All non-normal thematic shiftings are 
syntactically and semantically motivated. For example in Fish 
1 likct the NP (Fish) is the marked ‘theme* and NP (I) is the 
grammatical subject of the sentence. In Hindi one can talk 
about morphologically and syntactically unmarked and marked 
subjects. The unmarked subject is also the concord subject, 
for it enters into concordial relation with the verb, for example 
the NP laRkaa in laRkaa roTii khaa rahaa hai. The other 
type of subjects are morphologically marked by the presence 
of ne, ko, and se. Each marked type enters into a colligational 
relation with the verb. Diagrammatically : 

I—Unmarked 

Subject types- ,_ne-marked 

-Marked- —ko-marked 
1—se-marked 

All these four types of subjects derive their value from the 
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systems of mood and transitivity. Theme, on the other hand, 
is an external manifestation of the choice(s) made in the 
organization of language as a message-carrier. According to 
Chomsky, Topic-Comment is the basic grammatical relation of 
surface structure corresponding (roughly) to the fundamental 
Subject-Predicate relation of deep structure. He defines the 
Topic-of’ the sentence as the leftmost NP immediately 
dominated by S in the surface structure, and the ‘Comment- 
of’ the sentence as the rest of the string (Chomsky, 1965 : 
221). Chomsky’s categorization and definition do not help 
us in making any distinctions between normal (i. e. unmarked) 
and non-normal (i. e. marked) topic Further, there is no 
direct corrspondence between Topic-Comment relations and 
deep structure Subject-Predicate relations. The Prague 
linguists too have not succeeded in defining the noiion of 
communicative dynamism (CD) explicitly. Firbas’ characteriz¬ 
ing of theme-rheme is based on bis concept of communicative 
dynamism. According to him “the theme is constituted by 
an element (elements) carrying the highest degree(s) of CD 
within the distributional field. Elements ranking between 
theme and rheme constitute a kind ot transition” (Firbas, 
1971 : 141). The concepts of theme and rheme used in this 
paper are derived from Halliday. 

The sequence of elements in a Hindi clause/sentence tends 
to represent thematic ordering rather than ordering'in transiti¬ 
vity of the ‘actor-goal-action’ type, and this is particularly true 
of the function of clause/sentence-initial position which reflects 
a division of the clause/sentence into ‘theme’ and ‘rheme’ with 
the theme always preceding the rheme. The thematic constituent 
is concerned with the relation of what is being said to what 
has gone before in the discourse. Marked theme represents a 
foregrounding of the speaker’s point of departure. Consider 


the following: 





(1) 

maine 

I 

roTii 

bread 

khaaii 

eaten 

hai. 

have 

‘1 have eaten bread.’ 

(2) 

roTii 

bread 

maine 

I 

khaaii 

eaten 

hai. 

have 

‘Bread I have eaten.’ 
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In terms of constituent classes (I) and (2) are alike. In (2) the 
object NP (roTii) has been moved from its normal medial 
position to the non-normal pre-subject position. This may be 
called marked theme or thematic object. Non-normal fronting 
is a contextually and/or contextually motivated cohesive device. 
It has an anaphoric reference and a contrastive value. Thcma- 
tization may be defined as a syntactic mechanism which isolates 
one of the sentence constituents, or ^participants’ as *theme’ 
and brings it into some kind of ‘focus’ or ‘prominence’ by 
shifting it to the initial position. Thematic does not necessarily 
mean ‘emphatic’: ‘theme’ and ‘emphasis’ can co-occur—the 
thematic constituent in the initial position and the constituent 
carrying emphasis marked phonologically and/or placed in 
extraposition. In (2) the object is ‘thematic’ and context can 
make either the subject NP (maine) or the V (khaaii haij 
emphatic by placing the primary tonic on it. ‘Theme’ and 
‘emphasis’, though contextual labels, are used here as formal 
categories—‘theme’ marked by non-normal initial position and 
‘emphasis’ by the. placement of the tonic. ‘Theme’ and 
‘emphasis’ are independently variable but the two may be 
conflated into one yielding an ‘emphatic theme’: this will be 
realized by the ‘thematic’ unit carring the primary tonic. As 
already said these devices are used by speakers to draw the 
attention of listeners to the topic of the sentence and to its 
message-wise significant constituent. One can go to the extent 
of saying that all extrapositional shiftings in all human 
languages are significant—words, phrases, clauses, and even 
sentences become conspicuous, when they are placed in non¬ 
normal, unexpected positions. Traditional grammarians 
were aware of this problem and they explained all these shifts 
in terms of ‘emphasis’. To them all extrapositions were 
emphatic. “The most general way of making a word prominent 
is by putting it before the others—if possible, at the beginning 
of the sentence. But there is another more general principle 
of position-emphasis~that of making a word conspicuous by 
putting it in any abnormal—that is, unexpected position. Thus 
a word whose normal position is front or mid may be made 
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emphatic by end position... Emphatic end-position is suspen¬ 
sive” (Sweet, 1955 : 3). According to Poutsma (1928 : 387) 
the best way of throwing any element of the sentence into 
particular relief is to give it end-position... Another way of 
giving prominence to whatever is uppermost in our minds is to 
mention it the first thing in the sentence. Sweet and Jespersen 
have not said anything about the difference between the two 
extrapositional shiftings—front-shifting and back-shifting. Are 
they both equally ^emphatic’ ? Is there any difference between 
front-position (i.e. thematic) prominence and end-position (i.e. 
non-thematic) prominence ? These questions have not been 
fully answered. Hindi grammarians too have grappled with 
this problem but have not produced any definite solution 
(Kellogg, 1893: 537-539; Harley, 1955 : 10-11). We are making 
an attempt here to produce a possible solution to this 
troublesome problem. In a simple non-transformed Hindi- 
sentence the subject appears in the first position and the verb in 
the end-position. In between the two we have ‘objects’, 
‘complements’, and ‘adjuncts’. When we find something non¬ 
normal contrary to our expectations, we at once realise that the 
speaker/writer has pulled a particular item into the foreground 
or relegated it to a non-normal, non-initial position to produce 
certain effects. These extrapositions involve non-normal 
fronting (which we are going to call ‘thematic’) and non-normal, 
non-initial positioning (which we are going to call ‘emphatic’). 
‘Theme’ thus is marked by non-normal initial position and 
‘emphasis’ or ‘focus’ by non-initial extraposition carrying 
graphological and/or phonological prominence. As has already 
been said the same item may expound both ‘theme’ and 
‘emphasis’. In such cases ‘fronting’ and ‘extraposition’ are 
conflated into one constituent. In (2) ‘roTii’ is a realization of 
the thematic component and either maine or khaaii hai can be 
made to carry the tonic and hence made emphatic. Both the 
systems (thematization and emphasis) may be seen as assigning 
prominence to certain constituents. The point to note here is 
that the prominence is of a different kind in the two systems. 
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Consider the following combinations of S(ubject), O(bject), and 
Pfredicator): 

(1) maine ror//khaii hai 

SOP S-Thcme (Unmarked), O-Emphasis 

(2) roTii maine khaaii hai 

OSP 0-Theme (Marked), S-Emphasis 

(3) khaaii bai maine roTii 

PSO P-Themc (Marked), S-Emphasis 

(4) khaaii hai roTii maine 

POS P-Theme (Marked), O-Emphasis 

(5) maine khaaii hai roTii 

SPO S-Theme (Unmarked), P-Emphasis 

(6) roTii khaaii hai maine 

OPS O-Theme (Marked), P-Emphasis 

[Note : The phrases italicized above carry the tonic, and 
have a contrastive meaning. In (1) and (4) the emphasis is on 
roTii as opposed to, say, paraTheoi caaval. In (2) and (3) the 
emphasis is on maine as opposed to, say, tumne or usne. In 
(5) and (6) the emphasis is on khaaii hai as opposed to other 
processes such as banaii haU rakhii hai...yNQ can therefore say : 

(1) (a) maine roTii khaii hai, paraThe nahii 

I bread eaten have, paraThe not 
“I have eaten bread, and not parathe.” 

(2) (a) roTii maine khai hai, usne nahii 

bread I eaten have, he not 
“Bread / have eaten, not he.” 

(5) (a) maine khaii hai roTii, banaii nahii 
I eaten have bread, baked not 
“I have eaten bread, but not cooked it.”] 

In (1) and (5) the subject NP (maine) is also the thematic 
component. Since the initial position is the natural slot for 
Subject, ^Subject theme’ is considered as a case of unmarked 
theme. The point to note here is that an item occurring 
obligatorily in initial position will not, in this sense, be 
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thematic (i.c. will not be considered as a case of ^marked 
theme'). In (2) and (6) the Object NP (roTii) has been 
fronted to function as the marked theme. In (3) and (4) the 
Predicator VP (khaaii hai) has been front-shifted to make it 
function as the marked theme of the sentences. It is clear 
then that the verb or verb phrase does receive thematic 
prominence in Hindi. But Halliday (1968: 214) holds that 
the verb is not readily associated with any form of prominence 
in the discourse ; it is very rarely thematic. 

Thematization is a device by which the speaker surfaces 
‘who or what he is going to talk about’. In addition to this 
simple fronting, languages use a number of other syntactic 
devices to achieve thematic variation. In English these devices 
are passivization, clefting, pseudo clefting, and extraposition¬ 
ing. In Arabic and Hebrew topicalization is performed by 
placing the noun at the end of the sentence. In Polish the 
topicalized noun phrase is shifted to the end of the sentence... 
The Malayo-Polynesian languages usually permit a sentence 
order in which the subject (sometimes referred to as the topic) 
is in sentence-final position (Georgette loup, 1975 ; 53-55). 
The point to note here is that languages have their own way of 
‘positioning* the ‘thematic’ and ‘emphatic’ constituents of 
discourse. Fillmore makes a distinction between ‘primary 
topicalization’ and ‘secondary topicalization’. “Primary 
topicalization for English involves position and number 
concord ; stylistic changes involving stress assignment, late 
word-order changes, and possibly the ‘cleft-sentence 
construction' fail into what might be called ‘secondary 
topicalization’ ” (Fillmore, 1970 : 57). All languages possess 
some means of carrying out stylistic changes, but it may be 
the case that some lack the grammatical process of primary 
topicalization. In Hindi the initial NP in the following 
sentence types represent the unmarked theme. 

(7) /«a/roTii khaataa huu. T eat bread.' 

I bread eat 
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‘I have eaten bread.' 


(8) maine roTii khaaii hai 

I bread eaten have 

(9) mujhe roTii khaanii hai *I have to eat bread.’ 
To me bread to eat have 


(10) mujhse roTii khaaii nahii jaati/hai *Bread can’t be eaten 

By me bread eaten not can is by me.’ 

All initial shiftings in these sentence types will lead on to 
thematization. Now consider the following sentences: 

(11) mohan kal aayegaa— 

Mohan tomorrow will come ‘That Mohan is coming 
yah saboko maaluum hai tomorrow is well known.’ 
it to all known is 


( 12 ) 


yah saboko maaluum hai 
It to all well known 
ki Mohan kal aayegaa 
that Mohan tomorrow will come 


‘It is well known that 
Mohan will come 
tomorrow.’ 


In (11) the thematic component is realized by the whole of the 
sentence : mohan kal aayegaa^ for the sentence is the topic of 
discourse. In (12) the real theme has been extraposed and its 
place has been filled with the dummy ‘yah’. In fact, in such 
cases of delayed theme yah acts like a signal and keeps the 
readers/listeners anxiously waiting for the main theme. In (13) 
the speaker is not interested in the agent but in the object. 
Hence the object has been subjectivized and given the status of 
‘theme’. This is clear from the contrast between (13) and 

(14): 

(13) duudh ubal rahaa hai ‘Milk is boiling.’ 

milk boiling is 

(14) maa duudh ubaal rahii hai ‘Mother is boiling 

mother milk boiling is milk.’ 

Consider the following sentences : 

(15) Mai jo caahtaa hfiu vah aapke paas nahii hai 

(16) jo mai caahtaa hfiu vah aapke paas nahii hai 

In (16) the unmarked Subject theme (mai) of (15) has been 
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shifted froni the initial position to a non-initial position and 
the relative pronoun jo has been fronted and marked ‘thematfe% 
but the marked theme is the whole of the clause ; jo mai 
caahtaa huu. The mechanism of cleft construction can be used 
to predicate and bring into focus any of the grammatical 
constituents. It may be further reinforced by fronting the real 
theme : 

(17) vah (laRkaa) mohan hii thaa jisne darvaazaa kholaa. 

That boy Mohan was who door opened 

(18) mohan hii vah (laRkaa) thaa jisne darvaazaa kholaa. 

Mohan that boy was who door opened 

In (17) Mohan is the identifier and is a constituent of the 
predicated theme : vah (laRkaa) mohan hii thaa. This ‘iden¬ 
tifier’ role becomes much more prominent in (17 a). (17 a) vah 
(laRkaa) thaa mohan hii jisne darvaazaa kholaa. In (18) too 
mohan is a part of the predicated ihtme—mohan hii vah laRkaa 
thaa, but its placement in the non-normal initial position rein¬ 
forces its thematic prominence. The question underlying (18) 
is : vah laRkaa koon thaa Jisnee darvaazaa kholaa ? And this 
question is related to another question : kis laRkene darvaazaa 
kholaa ? (18) is more specific than (18 a) and (18 b): 

(18 a) vah laRkaa jisne darvaazaa kholaa mohan hii thaa. 
(18 b) jis laRkene darvaazaa kholaa vah mohan hii thaa. 
In terms of ‘identified’-'identifier’ structure (17) and (17 a) 
may be shown as 

Identified Identifier 

(19) vah (laRkaa)...thaa (jisne Mohan 

darvaazaa kholaa) 

This organization is used to highlight a particular component 
of the sentence. The highlighted clement has a contrastive 
value. Discussing cleft sentences Jespersen says that this 
construction may be considered one of the means by which the 
disadvantages of having a comparatively rigid grammatical 
word order (SVO) can be obviated. This explains why it is 
that similar constructions are not found, or arc not used cxlcn- 
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sively, in languages in which the word-order is considerably 
less rigid than in English. (Jespersen, 1969 ; 76) Hindi, which 
is a relatively free word-order language, assigns such values as 
‘topic’ and ^prominence’ to constituents by exploiting the possi¬ 
bilities of word-order and hence does not offer us a network of 
‘cleft’ and ‘pseudo-cleft’ choices as we have in English. Consi¬ 
der the following sentences: 


(20) sab log dhan 

All people wealth 

“All people want wealth.” 

(21) dhan sab log 

wealth all people 

“Wealth, all people want.’’ 


caahte hai. 
want 


caahte hai. 
want 


(22) vah (ciiz) dhan hii hai jo sab log caahte hai 
That thing wealth is which all people want 
“That thing is wealth which everybody wants.'’ 


(23) dhanhii vah (ciiz) hai jo sob log caahte hai. 
wealth that thing is vhich all people want 
“Wealth is that thing which ever>body wants.’’ 


In (20) the Subject NP (Sab'Jog) is also the unmarked theme, 
but in (21) the Object NP (dhan) has been frontshifted and 
made thematic. (22) makes use of the mechanism of predica¬ 
tion to pinpoint: ‘vah (ciiz) jo sab log caahte hai*. (23) shifts 
dhan hii to the marked, thematic position within the identified- 
identifier structure. Sentences (20), (21), (22), and (23) are 
stylistically and thematically organized variant forms of the 
same set of basic constituents : they are allosentences. (Verma 
1970a : 4) 

Nominalization is a syntactic mechanism by which a sen¬ 
tence is subordinated to function as a constituent of another 
sentence. Once a sentence is reduced to a constituent, it can 
participate in the theme-rheme relational network like any 
other constituent. In the following sentences we have themati¬ 
cally marked nominalizations : 
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(24) uskaa vahaa jaanaa mujhe pasand nahii hai. 
His there going to me like not is 
“I don’t like his going there.” 

(25) meraa vahaa jaanaa sambhav nahii hai. 

My there going possible not is 

“My going there is not possible.” 

Another syntactic mechanism which is used for thematic pur¬ 
poses is ‘raising'—which ‘raises’ the subject of an embedded 
sentence to the position of the thematic subject of the main 
sentence. For example : mai sanyog se vahaa thaa. Here mai 
may be said to have been brought into thematic prominence 
from its position in the embedded sentence : yah sanyog thaa ki 
mai vahaa thaa. It may be useful to talk of different degrees 
of thematization—ranging from simple frontings to complex 
thematic identification, predication and nominalization. The 
concept of theme-rheme helps us appreciate the organization of 
language as a text or as a series of texts and gives us a deeper 
insight into the meaning of ‘structure’ and ‘constituents’. There 
is yet another mechanism by which languages thematize 
elements—this is by selecting the ‘goal’ or ‘instrumental’ or 
‘locational’ to fill in the subject slot as in the following : 

(26) patra likhaa jaa rahaa hai 

letter written being is 

‘‘The letter is being written.” 

(27) billii shuu paalish in juutS ko camkaa detii hai 
billi shoe polish to these shoes make shining is 
“Billi shoe polish shines these shoes.” 

(28) jeTh kaa mahiinaa taptaa hai. 

Jeth month hot is 

“The month of Jeth is hot.” 

Subject selection may be considered a special case of 
thematisation (Fillmore, 1968 : 52). Let’s go back to our 
sentence (2) : 
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(2) roTii maine kbaaii hai 

This sentence is an external manifestation of a network of 
choices made from a number of system as of transitivity, 
mood, and theme. Each constituent, therefore, represents a 
configuration of values derived from these systems. roTii, for 
example, is a realization of grammatical function ‘Object’, 
participant role—‘goal’ / ‘objective’, and discourse or text 
feature—‘marked theme’. All these may be shown as : 

NP : Object : goal : marked theme 


roTii 

Structural constituents, looked at from this point of view, are 
realizations of ‘networks of interrelated options’. They 
represent a complex of structural roles. Grammar, it may be 
said, is ‘the weaving together of strands from the various 
components of meaning into single a fabric that we call 
linguistic structure’. (Halliday, 1970 a : 336). 
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ROBERT NEEDHAM CUST AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
COMPARATIVE KOLARIAN (MUNDA) STUDIES 

NORMAN H, ZIDE 
University Of Chicago 

Summary 

This paper has three sections: The first on Gust’s 
contributions to comparative Munda (Kolarian) studies ; the 
second—much less factual and more sketchy than the first—on 
some ideas on language and on ‘tribals’ suggested by a reading 
of Gust : on the background of the study of tribal languages in 
India in the nineteenth century, i, e. some of the views on the 
nature of language and society and of the involvement of 
linguistic investigation with evangelical and educational enter¬ 
prises (“Orientalism”), and also some notes on some of the 
images of the “tribal” in Indian literature. Thirdly, a brief 
biographical sketch of Gust. 

It seems appropriate in the context of this smrtisinara^ 
grantha for Professor Suniti Kumar Ghatterji - who had himself 
contributed to the study of the Munda (or Kolarian) languages 
—to describe the accomplishments of a forgotten predecessor 
of his and mine in this field. 

Gust’s work on Munda was done at second-hand, i.e., there 
is no evidence that he knew any of the Munda languages 
directly^, but he was an active polyglot and student of Indian 
languages in his years in India, and on his return to England 
the first of several volumes on the languages of various regions 
of the world was devoted to (what we now call) South and 
South-east Asia. This book, A Sketch of the Modern Languages 
of the East Indies*^ has a short chapter on the ‘Kolarian 
Family*, which is the first survey ever published (that I know 
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of) of what was known about Kolarian. The brief (eight page) 
chapter is largely concerned with the Kherwarian languages, 
but also reports on what little was known of the Korku, Juang, 
Kharia, Sora and Gadaba peoples and languages at that time, 
and gives a useful bibliography. There are remarks elsewhere 
in the book on possible relationships between Munda and 
other languages, and also some interesting information on early 
Bible translations (Cust had strong and active evangelical 
interests which intersected with his more disinterested interests 
in languages and religions). 

Gust’s book has gone unnoticed in the standard surveys of 
comparative Munda: Grierson’s fourth volume of the 
Linguistic Survey of India^ (done by Sten Konow) which 
includes the large section on Munda makes no mention of 
Gust’s work, nor does Pinnow’s Versuch,^ or my own survey 
articles (done for Current Trends in Linguistics, V)* on Munda. 
One attractive feature of Gust’s book is its vigorous prose 
style, and his—^to me unexpected—enthusiasm about the 
resources—richness—of the linguistic machinery (‘machinery’ 
is his word) of the Santali (Sonthal in Gust) language. Gust 
says (echoing, perhaps, in feeling something of Jones’ 
apostrophe on Sanskrit) that “the most interesting languages 
are those which, like the Sonthal, have no literature, and yet 
have developed a machinery of expression of time and mood, 
which a Greek might have envied”. I am curious as to why 
and how Santali interests Gust, and where such interests lead 
him. 

Further, Gust contemplated and actually launched a scheme 
to prepare a comparative grammar of Munda. In his 
introduction to A Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East 
Indies he writes (presumably in c. 1877), “The Government of 
Bengal has now, at my earnest request, commissioned the Rev 
Mr. Skrefsrud [the author of a good grammar of Santali and 
other works on these Santals] to prepare a “Gomparative 
Grammar of the Kolarian Family.” Gust’s earnest request, 
apparently, carried weight, and he was one to prosecute his 
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requests energetically. However, the scheme" and the grammar 
foundered somewhere, and I have no idea if materials for such 
a grammar are still to be found in the archives of the Bengal 
Government, the India Office, or the Scandinavian mission 
Skrefsrud represented. It may be premature to celebrate one 
hundred years of accomplishment in comparative Munda 
studies ; but this is the centenary of the first published notice of 
a plan to prepare a comparative grammar of Munda. However, 
nothing approximating a comparative grammar of Munda*^ 
(note that Beames* comparative grammar of Indo-Aryan 
was published in 1872-79, and the first edition of Caldwell’s 
comparative Dravidian grammar in 1856) appeared in print 
until the publication of Pinnow’s Versuch in 1959. 

Whatever official—governmental—difficulties there may have 
been, hindrances or other obligations the Reverend 
Mr Skrefsrud may have had, there were good reasons why such 
a comparative grammar would have been difficult to produce 
in the eighteen eighties. These have less to do with the 
substantive difficulties of reconstructing Munda phonology and 
morphology—enough had been done on Dravidian, on Semitic, 
and on Finno-Ugric—with languages no ‘odder* than Munda— 
than with the availability and adequacy of data on many of the 
languages then known. And there were at least two languages, 
Remo (Bonda) and Gta ? (pidayi) that were completely 
unknown. After the LSFs fourth volume was published in 1906 
there was little coordinated effort to promote comparative 
Munda studies. There were some closer examinations of 
existing data (by Przyluski, and later—and more importantly— 
by H. Masp6ro), but the languages that still had received no 
linguistic attention remained unknown. There were certainly 
no native Munda scholars (or scholarly traditions) to take over 
the job, as there were for Dravidian and Indo-Aryan. Nor 
was there any academic interest in the subjectf. Missionary 
scholarship did flourish but was localized and concentrated 
on particular languages spoken by large groups of people, 
mostly in Bihar and some adjacent districts of Bengal and 
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Orissa. (I am writing with reference to the present boundaries 
of these states, which of course did not exist then.) There was 
the unique case of G. V. Ramamurti, an Andhra man of 
letters and social reformer, who did a great deal of work on 
Sora. There was some interest in learning the languages on the 
part of ICS administrators, and tea garden owners (for their 
foremen and supervisors of tribal labor), but again the 
attention was on the same languages: Santali, Mundari, Ho, 
Kharia and Sora. (Gandhian uplift workers in the tribal areas 
did not encourage the cultivation of tribal languages although 
a number of the Christian missionaries did.) It remained for 
the Anthropological Survey of India (and Sudhibhusan 
Bhattacarya) and to foreign scholars, Pinnow and myself, to 
unwittingly resuscitate Cast's comparative aims and vistas, and 
to do the necessary field work on the more obscure languages 
to make it possible to prepare truly comparative studies of the 
Munda languages. 

Included are the sections on the best known Munda 
language, Santali (Sonthal), the section on a lesser known 
language, Juang, and the introductory ‘General section’ of the 
chapter which summarizes what was known at the time Cust 
wrote, and exemplifying Cust’s interests and approaches to 
these languages. 

Sonthal. 

The beautiful and vigorous language of Sonthals comes 
first. The tribe is found at intervals much scattered in a 
strip of the Province of Bengal extending about 350 miles 
from the River Ganges to the River Baitarni, in the 
Districts of Bhagalpur, Sonthal Perganas, Birbhum, 
Bancooruh, Hazaribagh, Manbhum, Midnapur, Singhbhum, 
and Balasore. The Sonthal Perganas are the nucleus of the 
tribe, but only lately occupied by a move forward. They 
are Pagans, and peaceful agriculturists, in number about 
one million. Several Protestant Missionaries have settled 
down among them, and find them very docile. One of 
these, Skrefsrud, has published in 1873 a Grammar, 
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superseding the one published in 1852 by Phillips. It is 
asserted ,that the Sontbal is as superior to its sister- 
Languages, as Sanskrit is to its cognate Languages, and 
that it is not even second to the Osmanli-Turki in 
grammatical structure. Its verb-system is artificial and 
complex, yet logical and transparent, for it possesses voice, 
mood, tense, gender, number, person, case, conjugations, 
including five voices, five moods, twenty-three tenses, three 
numbers and four cases. The Language is unwritten, and 
is now rendered in Roman and Bengali Characters. There 
exist common roots for very primitive ideas in Sanskrit and 
SonthdI. Portions of the Bible have been translated into 
this Language in the Roman Character, and many educa¬ 
tional works published. Four Dialects are recorded, which 
is not improbable, considering that there has been no 
settled standard till now ; that the Language-Field 
surrounded and intermixed with other Kolarian, as well as 
Dravidian and Aryan Languages. 

Juang. 

The Juangs, Malhars, or Puttooahs, are grouped in the 
Kolarian Family on account of linguistic affinity. Their 
Language approaches nearest to that of the Kharia, Dalton 
considers it by no means certain, that the Juangs may not 
at one time have spoken a different Language. The words 
for common and familiar objects arc identical with Mundari 
and Sonthdl ; but they have lived so long in the Tributary 
Muhals of Cuttack, among an Uriya population, that they 
have adopted Uriya words, and there are words also, 
which are neither Aryan, Kolarian, nor Dravidian. It is 
possible, that they are the remnant of one of the great 
Forest-races, which occupied the whole mountainous region 
before the immigration of the Kolarians. They are found 
in Dhek4nah and Keonjhur of Cuttack, in the Province 
of Bengal. They cultivate the steep sides of hills, in 
settlements of their own, of about twenty houses, but 
intermixed with other tribes. They repudiate all connections 
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with any other tribe, and maintain, that their Language 
h separate from all others, and that they are the earliest 
human beings of the locality. They are a most primitive 
people in habits and customs. They had till lately 
no knowledge of iron. They neither spin nor weave, 
nor have the least knowledge of pottery. They practise 
the Jhum system of agriculture. The women used not to 
wear a particle of clothing, but bunches of leaves before 
and behind, hanging to a girdle of beads. They were 
deterred by superstition from wearing clothes, and believed 
that, if they did, they would be devoured by tigers. 
Hunter mentions that within the last few years a large 
supply of cloth has been distributed by the State, and 
engagements taken from the men, that the women should 
henceforth wear clothing. There is nothing but Vocabu¬ 
laries of their Language. They are Pagans, and have no 
Character. Neither tribe nor Language are likely to 
survive. 

General. 

To George Campbell we are indebted for the word 
“Kolarian”,as the name of a class of Non-Aryans in Central 
India, who are not Dravidians. Hodgson had first drawn 
attention to the affinity betwixt the aborigines of Central India 
and Southern India with the aborigines of the Himalayas. 
Max Muller, in his celebrated letter on the Turanian 
Languages to Baron Bunsen, pointed out, there were clearly 
two distinct Families of Languages. Caldwell made up the 
Dravidian Family by the inclusion of some of the tribes of 
Central India and the exclusion of others. Campbell 
collected roughly those excluded tribes into a Family of 
their own, and in 1866 called them Kolarian, and that name 
is now accepted. Like the Dravidian, it is morphologically 
Agglutinative, but with distinct characteristics. Like the 
Tibeto-Burman, it probably found its way to its present 
habitat from the plateau of Tibet, but it has so long been 
cut off from all connection With that Family by the storm- 
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wave of the Aryan immigration down the valley of the 
Ganges, that nothing but faint analogies survive. It must 
decidedly be treated, as an indep>endent Family, occupying 
ground in the Provinces of Bengal and Madras and the 
Central Provinces, chiefly in the hills, and intermixed with 
the more energetic Families, the Aryan and Dravidian. 
Nearly two millions have kept their Language. Ethnologi- 
caliy the number is greater, but whole tribes, like the Bhils 
in Khandesb, Malwa, and Rajpootana, the Bhars, Bhuyas, 
c. have adopted an Aryan Language in debased Dialects. 
While, on the one hand, Trumpp is of opinion that Brahui, 
which I have provisionally classed as Aryan, is Kolarian ; on 
the other hand, from the necessity of the case, I am 
constrained to class the Mal-Paharia, or Naia Dumka, as 
Kolarian, or leave them out altogether, or form a separate 
Family for them, which would be hardly justified by the 
scanty material. 

It is worthy of remark, that the Kolarian Family has a 
higher degree of inflection, and more complete indigenous 
Vocabularies, than the Dravidian. Everything for the 
present is provisional, and the following Languages are 
entered.— 


I. 

SONTHAL. 

VI, 

kur. 

n. 

mundAri, bhumij. 

VII. 

savAra. 


HO, or KOLE. 

VIII. 

MEHTO. 

III. 

khAria. 

IX. 

GAD ABA. 

IV. 

JUANG. 

X. 

mal-pahAria. 

V. 

korwa. 




I can only allude to the hypothesis, based upon alleged 
linguistic affinities and resemblance of names, betwixt the 
Language of the Mundas and of the Monds of Pegu in the 
Mon-Anam Family, which will be described further on. 
There are names of weight on both sides. A much more 
intimate knowledge of the structure of Mundari is required, 
before any opinion can be formed. 
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The following characteristics of this Family may bemoiedt 
In its genders it makes a distinction betwixt animate and 
inanimate objects. It has no oblique forms for its nouns. 
It has a dual number, while the Dravidian Family has not. 
It has no negative voice. It has two forms for each tense, 
which in most of the Languages gives the verb a transitive 
and intransitive meaning. It varies the meaning of a root 
by infixing syllables, but never changes, like the Dravidian, 
any of the letters of the root itself. 

In this section 1 would first like to suggest that on the basis 
of the list of his writings in the Memoir (without having 
examined most of the books and essays), Cust’s work seems to 
be of particular interest to a student of language and 
evangelical religion : language and translation, language and 
worship, and all various other cbnnections of language with 
religion. (Cust has a book on the language and religions of 
India—which I have not seen. How and why the two are 
conjoined in this work is something I would like to know more 
about.) Cust (and perhaps many Christian evangelical 
students of languages) has little of the ccwiiempt of many 
administrators for ‘tribal’-backward-languages as very imperfect 
linguistic instruments ~of primitive and intellectually—if not 
racially—inferior peoples. Nor does he suggest (this too was-^- 
is ?—a common attitude among Indian provincial administra¬ 
tors in Indian states with many tribals and tribal languages) 
that the sooner these languages are dead the . better for 
everyone. Nor does he seem toihave such ideas as Rousseau^s : 
that “Oriental tongues lose their life and warmth when they a,re 
written” whereas European “tongues are belter .suited to 
writing than speaking’* (of course Rousseau knew no Oriental 
languages himself). As Cust grows older his interests in 
language become increasingly practical, and are directed toward 
the problems of translating the Bible—in Asia, in Africa, in the 
Americas, and Oceania. But what is particularly interesting 
about Cust’s Bible-translating commitments (again, I am going 
by the titles of books that are not accessible to me, and that I 
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have not read) is that they are tied in with wide reading of 
classical texts and modern ethnographies, and with his own 
treatises on comparative religion. Oust wrote a book of 
Essays on the Common Features which Appear in All Forms of 
Religious Belief (1895). This was followed in 1904 by (the 
third edition of) Clouds on the Horizon, An essay of the 
various forms of belief which stand in the way of the acceptance 
of real Christian faith by the educated (sic) natives of Asia, 
Africa, America and Oceania, Thus, a general, preliminary 
treatise, on religious beliefs is followed up by a practical study 
of how these beliefs block the acceptance of true Christianity 
by those bolding them - and presumably he offers suggestions 
as to what to do about these obstacles. Oust is also the author 
of Languages of the Bible, and the more practically oriented 
Normal Addresses on Bible-dijfusion for the use of the younger 
clergy, of Africa Rediviva, Or, The occupation of Africa by 
Christian Missionaries etc. etc. 

Perhaps Professor Penner or someone else interested in 
evangelical religion and linguistic investigation, who has access 
to Gust’s voluminous works, will go into these subjects 
seriously. 

Given Gust’s encomium on the linguistic resources of the 
Santali language, 1 wondered what sort of correlates he sought 
or assumed in the culture of the Santals, and what prospects 
in modern India be envisioned for them. In what 1 have read 
of Gust, there are no answers to such questions. He had no 
direct contact with the Santals, and it was easy to dissociate 
the language and its machinery from its speakers and their 
communities. The richer the linguistic machinery, the more ht 
it was 88 a vessel for a translation of the Holy Bible, The 
Bible was, of course, to be translated into ail the languages of 
the world. A written translation of the Bible and the use of it 
presumes literacy, and some education on the part of some of 
the community. But education through^or in order to read 
-~the Bible was clearly something different from the sorts of 
education advocated for other, literate, and regionally dominant 
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and politically important speech communities. I don't know 
what the British ‘*Orientatists’*^° had to say about less 
important non-standard languages, e.g., the tribal languages we 
have been talking about if anything. They had enough of a 
fight on their hands in supporting, e.g., Bengali, and it was 
as the proper medium of administration and education for 
Bengal that Bengali was promoted.^^ 

The possibilities of education in such *‘minimal** languages 
and, horribile dictum, the possibilities of their utilization in 
administration (the administration of what? What kind of 
administration 1) had probably not been conceived of, although 
the situation for such ‘tribal* communities and languages as 
Khasi were different from the situations in which the North 
Munda-speaking Santals, etc. found themselves. 

The promotion of tribal languages such as Santaii by the 
English had to come from and through evangelical interests, 
which often went along with a real interest in the languages 
themselves. The very different situations to which this led can 
be examined. We have such extremes as the case of the Car- 
Nlcobarese who enthusiastically adopted Anglican Christianity, 
and who have replaced all foreign persons in their ministry by 
native Nicobarese. And at the other extreme are certain Korku 
groups upon whom Christian missions and their Bible-tran- 
slations have had little or no effect. 

Two sample passages by general historians on India on the 
‘tribals’ or ‘Darks’ by way of introduction to some observa¬ 
tions of mine on tribals in Indian literature. First, a fragment 
from D. K. Kosambi, The Culture and Civilization of Ancient 
India, London 1965 : 

“Linguistic research is even less fruitful for this stage. The 
languages... of India ... are often grouped into three classes 
... (3) the ‘Austro-Asiatic’ group into which most j^imitive 
languages of India are quite arbitrarily thrust: Mundliri, 
Oraon, Santaii, etc. The theory was that these primitive 
people were pushed off into corners of the jungle by 
Dravidians, whom the Aryans in turn drove southwards. 
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Kosambi is right in rejecting simple-minded notions of 
language and culture correlations, and of the role of migration 
in culture historical interpretations. But one of the ‘Austro- 
Asiatic’ languages he mentions, Or&on» is not Austro-Asiatic, 
and the other two are very closely related, and hardly very 
primitive (linguistically or culturally) groups. Nor do the 
likeliest reconstructions Of Munda culture history (and the 
speculation about means of production of Munda groups 
before supposed Indo-Aryan—and Dravidian-^influence) show 
them to be as primitive as iCosambi (and his, rightly derogated, 
sources) think they are. (Page 41.) 

A very different sort of historian, Nirad Chaudhuri, writes 
more passionately of the ‘Darks* as follows: {The Continent 
of Circe, London 1965 ) 

“Sylvanus ... He of the forest...was an adjective and 
epithet, ...there were none which could suit the dark 
aboriginals better from the point of view of the Aryans. 
They had a streak of dread mingled with th^ir dislike of the 
Darks. ... One Sanskrit yerse refers to them as ‘wanderers 
in the woods and friend to their womenfolk.* 

He goes on : 

“To no set of men could life set a harder problem of 
survival...Without seeing them and their life nobody would 
have found it easy to believe that man could combine, of all 
things, hunting, love, and wisdom so harmoniously. 
, (However)...that terrible blight of all primitive peoples— 
nearness to a high civilization has bung over them. Besides 
they had to face the implacable enmity of the Aryans.... 
etc. etc. 

A little further on : 

“Whenever (Westernized Hindus) show any solicitude for 
the welfare of the primitive tribes, or even, any intellectual 
interest in them, they are even more affected,*’ (i. e., 
affecting ‘a British attitude as the legatee(s) of British 
imperialism....The pose is transparent.” 
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Chaudhuri himself, is a well-known Anglophile, afid he shifts 
here into a high Elwiricsque style, but a style unconstrained by 
the realistic probletns of living in tribal villages and adminis¬ 
tering tribal areas that Elwin had sometimes to keep in mind. 
I leave to the reader to judge Chaudhuri's own poses (and their 
transparency). ' ' 

There are at leasft two main Indian literary attitudes toward 
‘tribals’ (again I make use of the lumping together of all 
‘tribals’, without making ethnic, cultural, regional, or chronolo¬ 
gical discrimination^). The various traditional Sanskritic uses of 
‘tribals’ (Kiratas, Bhillas, ^abaras and Tabaris, Vanaras etc.) 
include roles as unexpectedly devoted devotees, and faithful 
helpers (of e.g., Rama for the Vanaras)—sometimes faithful 
antagonists (true antagonists are another kind of devotee), 
sometimes merely as a part of the natural fauna of the woods 
where various epic characters came and lived, or passed 
through. They also figure as in the Ekalavya story as more 
presumptuous outsiders, who are unexpectedly talented, but 
who must be kept in their places. Again, the lumping, together 
of texts, contexts and motifs, is indiscriminate. Some of these 
stories, e.g., that of Ekalavya, have been retold and elaborated 
in the modern literatures from a more progressive, and anti- 
firahmanical standpoint. 

This style of traditional description of jungle-dwellers, and 
celebration of their pictorial lives in an ornate ‘classical’ style 
apparently persists—or persisted—until early in this century, 
and there were descriptions (in verse) in more or less classical 
style of the idealised lives of adivasi groups. I was once given 
a short Marathi epic on the Korku in this style (I no longer 
have it, and can give no reference except for the title, Korku). 

The Old Tamil poems are very different from the classical 
Sanskrit ones. A. K. Ramanujan (in The Interior Landscape^ 
1967) describes and translates Old Tamil akam love poetry. A 
poem of one of the five chief phases or types of akam has as 
its characteristic human feeling uri, lovers’ union. (The types 
each have are an associated landscape, time of day, season, bird. 
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beast, tree, kind of body of water and occupation-and-people). 
The lovers* union type has night as its time of day, early frost 
as its season, the waterfall as the kind of body of water, and 
gjarding the millet harvest and gathering honey as the 
occupation of the (characteristic of uri) hill tribes people. Thus 
the hill tribesmen here are tribals in a more moralised and 
highly organised landscape, and going along with the elephants 
and peacocks and waterfalls. This is not the place to show or to 
explain (see Ramanujan's book for this) the remarkable subtlety 
and modulation these poetic structures of Old Tamil are capable 
of. For our purposes, this is one more kind of old literary form 
in which tribals figure. 

Another way of looking at tribals (not very closely) makes 
use of the (European-introduced, presumably) notion of the 
noble savage. This sort of attitude is seen, for instance, in some 
modern Bengali short fiction. Here—-and this sort of concep¬ 
tualization is widely represented not only in Europe, but, e.g. 
in Chinese stories (written in English as well as Chinese) written 
by Chinese living in Malaysia—the tribals (e.g., Santals in a 
Bengali story)—the parallels with a Chinese story are close—are 
seen as more direct uncomplicated, honest and emotionally 
responsive, less devious and intellectualisiog than their more 
cultured—and literary—observers. 

The more or less realistic observation of tribal life in India— 
to my knowledge—is much newer. Perhaps the novels in Oriya 
of Gopi Nath Mohanty—who was himself a civil servant in the 
tribal areas of Orissa for many years—notably Poroja, represent 
the fullest version of an attempt to describe the lives of the 
tribals realistically in detail, not without a good deal of atten¬ 
tion to their non-tribal neighbors, officials, etc. 

These miscellaneous and simplistic observations are meant 
to lead to the suggestion that the various notions of the 'forest* 
(and/or the 'jungle’) as opposed to the town and the city, and to 
the village (in increasingly deforested lowland and upland regions) 
is important over the centuries in the study of the various 
ancient and modern literatures. (1 am aware of the great 
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complexities of social structure in India but, nevertheless, 1 
think these rough distinctions are valid.) I think that books, 
such as Roy Harvey Pearce’s Savagism and Civilization, A Study 
of the [American] Indian and the American Mind, Raymond 
Williams’ The Country and the City, and various studies of 
blacks in American literature (white and black) might usefully 
serve as preliminary models for studies of the role of tribals in 
Indian literatures and lives. Obviously, the parallels with the 
American situations are not close. There is nothing in the 
United States like the iong*inter-involvement of communities— 
tribal and non-tribal-in India, nothing, for instance, like 
Jagannath ritual and worship in India, with its certain—but 
not very clear—^tribal’ origins and its continuing ‘tribal’ 
connections. 

Bengal and Bengali writers have, perhaps, been more interested 
than most in the various alien and ‘tribal’ populations bordering 
Bengal, from the Santals in the region where Tagore built his 
Vi^wa-Bharati University, to the Tibetans (and Nepaiis) of 
Satyajit Ray’s Kanchenjunga, More translations from tribal 
songs and folktales into Hindi, Bengali, Oriya have been made 
lately than ever before, and the tribals of Bihar, Bengal and 
Orissa are probably more visible in the literatures of India than 
they have ever been. Historians too, notably two from Bihar, 
K. Suresh Singh and J. C. Jha are studying the not insignificant 
historical materials on some of the North Munda peoples. 

Professor Chatterji’s own wide knowledge and interes«s in 
ancient and modern India made him someone whose thoughts 
on tribal themes in ancient and modern Indian literature would 
be particularly welcome. 

A brief biographical note on Cust (drawn entirely from his 
own Memoir, and from the obituary notice in the JRAS) will 
conclude this paper.^* Apart from the intrinsic interest of 
Gust’s career as he describes it, his biography has some features 
in common—the major differences are obvious—with that of 
Professor Chatterji. Both led—and Professor Chattcrji happily 
continues to lead—remarkably energetic and productive lives, 
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both exhibited broad scholarly and practical interests, and 
made long and widespread contacts in the course of much 
travelling and corresponding. Cust calls his memoir, “A 
Narrative on the way in which Men Worked^* in the Reign of 
Queen Victoria**; the accomplishments of Professor Chattcrji 
and some of his contemporaries also show an amplitude and 
abundance that one might characterize as Victorian. 

Cust was born in England into an aristocratic English 
family in 1821, and he died there in 1909. Most of the years 
between 1843 and 1867 were spent in India. Cust was educated 
at Eton, leaving in 1840 to go to the East India College, 
Haileybury. He left Haileybury in 1842 and arrrived in India 
in 1843, attending Fort William College in 1843-44 ; from 
there he went on to various positions of increasing rank and 
responsibility in the Indian Civil Service. Before going to India 
he received training in Sanskrit, Urdu (Hindustani), Persian 
and Arabic as well as the usual modern and classical European 
languages. He increased his proficiency in Urdu and Sanskrit 
at Fort William College, and studied Bengali there. He won a 
gold medal for proficiency in Bengali, and one for Urdu. The 
other Indian languages he learned well in his years in India 
were Hindi and Panjabi. I will not go into his adventurous 
and vigorously described earlier years in the Punjab, nor the 
later years when he held more senior—and sedentary—posts 
(Member of Council of Viceroy of India for making Laws, 
Horae Secretary to the Government of India, and finally. 
Member of Board of Revenue, Northwest Provinces). I am 
told that a biography is being prepared by Professor Peter 
Penner, Mount Allison University, Sackville, New Brunswick, 
Canada and that this will be devoted largely to Gust's oificial 
career in India. 

After a number of personal tragedies in lndia->the death of 
his first wife, and years later that of his second wife, and of 
several of his children, and the deaths there of a number of 
his friends and contemporaries, he decided he could not 
remain there any longer. Not without protracted feelings of 
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guilt and disappointment in not filling his obligations and 
duties to the Indian Civil Service and to his respected superiors 
in the Service, he decided that he must retire from his ICS to 
supervise the care and education of his children in England. He 
then, gradually, discovered that he wanted to devote his 
remaining years to a variety of endeavors in reading and 
writing on various topics of scholarly interest, and to the “one 
great subject of the evangelization of the non-Christian world.” 
On his return to England in 1868, at the request of his 
superiors he wrote the code for revenue law for Northern 
India. He was judged to be the best qualified man to do this. 
Then, after pulling himself together (something he speaks of 
several times in the Memoir), he resumed and reorganized his 
life and that of his family in England, and began the reading 
and writing on linguistic subjects that were to engage him for 
at least the next ten years. He writes that he spent the years 
1866 to 1875 on his language interests. In 1872 he drew up a 
scheme for the general study of all the languages of the world, 
a scheme which was to result in publication (in book form) on 
the languages of South and Southeast Asia, of Africa, of 
Oceania, and in numerous articles in learned journals (most of 
these collected in the eight privately printed volumes of his 
linguistic and oriental essays) on languages in several parts of 
the world (Central Asia, in particular). From the late seventies 
on his scholarly interests were more and more drawn to studies 
of the religions of the world, and the practical problems of 
evangelism. 

Cust expressed his thoughts on many subjects, among them 
characteristically, the subject of what a retired ICS man in 
England ought to do with himself. He writes, 

... If Life be spared, is its residue to be given to hunting, 
fishing, card-playing, loafing about town ? Has the 
retired Anglo-Indian official no duty ? It seems to me 
that, grateful for having got home with a competence, when 
so many have remained behind, he ought in his own way 
to give England the benefit of bis Indian experience, and to 
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do ail the good he could before his course be run, whether 
be be appreciated or not. 

Obviously Oust thinks he has a duty, and while recognizing, 
“no doubt, great disadvantages, his years out of England have 
left him with... " he sees that the retired official has other 
much needed advantages” (about which more below). He 
recommends—and obviously has followed and would follow 
these recommendations himself—that the retired official engage 
in scholarly studies, in particular in the study of languages and 
religions, presumably starting with those of the regions of the 
world in which be spent his professional years. Archeology 
(of the classical regions, of the Middle East, of Central Asia, 
of India) was rapidly developing, new ancient civilizations were 
turning up, and these greatly interested Cust. He also 
recommended and engaged in regular—several months every 
summer—travel abroad. He writes, 

A good temper, a civil tongue, a pleasant smile, a working 
knowledge of the great Vernaculars of Europe, and of Arabic, 
will always secure to him a welcome and information, and 
leave a friend in every place which be traverses. He will 
thus shake off all chauvinism : to him there will be neither 
Jew nor Gentile: he will find, that a Turk is not a bad 
companion, a Romish Priest, an accomplished fellow 
traveller, an Arab a good fellow, and a Russian one of the 
most obliging of men. Life and reality will be given to his 
books of Travel: Athens, Rome, Jerusalem, Constanti¬ 
nople, Carthage, the Pyramids, Mt. Caucasus, Kief, 
Moscow, the fiords of Norway, will ever rise up before him 
in grateful memories. 

He also recommended that bis retired official engage in local 
politics, in literature, and that he assist the great Christian 
Evangelical enterprise. One advantage he notes,^^ that the 
ICS man has acquired in his professional career is “the ability 
to bring things to an issue and to record a decision.” This 
skill in Cust*s view seems to have been in short supply among 
members of the very numerous committees on which he 
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served, and one imagines the mixed bag of squires, clerics, 
academics, and **female faddists**^ ‘ dithering, ineffectually 
waiting for the clear-thinking and even-handed ex-lCS man to 
pull things together and get something decided.^* In line with 
his love of travel, and with bis active involvement in learned 
societies, Cust was a regular participant in the international 
orientalist congresses, beginning with the second one held in 
London in 1874. When he was too old to attend (the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth congresses) he delivered papers in 
absentia. (These orientalists* congresses were much more 
leisurely and aristocratic affairs than they have since become.) 
Cust was not only continuously active and productive but his 
activities and productions were all remarkably organized and 
systematized,^^ and in the Memoir he is continually presenting 
his reader with lists, outlines and schemata. He not only 
lists all his official posts in the Indian Civil Service, and all 
his numerous publications, but he also lists addresses be has 
given, sermons preached in London, missionary societies of 
which he was a member (more than thirty of these) scientific 
societies of which he was a member (sixteen), poems written, 
“remarkable places I have stood at different times on,** and 
long lists of people met or corresponded with. The latter 
include such very different people as the Empress Marie- 
Louise, Talleyrand, Moody and Sankey, Ismail Khedive of 
Egypt, a Shah of Iran, and U. S. Grant; numerous English and 
European royal personages; Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, 
Matthew Arnold ; whole slews of ecclesiastics, battalions of 
civil servants, shoals of scholars ; Dwarkanath Tagore, Ishwara 
Chandra Vidyasagar and a great number of Indian royal figures 
from the Emperor Bahadur Shah to a host of nawabs and rajas. 
Among the Indological scholars mentioned are, H. H. Wilson, 
Tawney, Cowell, Eggeling, Grierson, Beames, Vinson, Oppert, 
Senart, Darmesteter, Whitney, Weber, Benfey, Roth, Bohtlink, 
Max Muller, Trumpp, Biihler, and many others. 

I have had comparatively little to say in this section and the 
earlier ones about Cust’s linguistic views ; in part this is because 
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I have only been able to read a small fraction of Gust’s 
linguistic publication. But it is also the case that I don’t 
think that his linguistic views are of special interest. Certainly 
he has read—and in some cases reviewed—important new 
treatises (in journals accessible to me) of the time such as 
Muller’s Grundriss der Sprachwissenschift and von Humboldt’s 
linguistic study of Kawi, and he has interesting comments on 
language change and the development of writing systems, but 
his chief concern was to organize and systematize certain basic 
information about all the language of the world. This he did 
because of the considerable intrinsic interest of the linguistic 
materials, but always with an eye to evangelical possibilities, 
and he wanted to present his material in a standard and 
accessible form. In the book on the languages of the East Indies, 
at any rate, he has not much to say nor do his studies exemplify 
anything worth discussion from a theoretical linguistic point 
of view. 

His linguistic judgments—some of them based on scrappy 
evidence—are usually shrewd. He is careful to disclaim 
knowledge where he lacks it and it might seem that he is 
claiming to know more than he does know. His sociolinguistic 
prognoses—usually predictions of the rapid obsolescence of 
some tribal languages—are frequently premature. Most of 
these languages survived—and some still are very much alive- 
longer than Gust expected. Occasionally his gusto and his 
need to bring things to a prompter decision lead him to make 
what seem rather cavalier decisions. For instance, the genetic 
afhllation (as genetic affiliation was then understood by some) 
of Brahui, Gust implies, depends on which German scholar you 
like ; the choices offered then were Iranian or Kolarian ! The 
data do not preclude a better decision. 

Gust’s work on Kolarian was not important enough in his 
own eyes to call for any mention in the Memoir outside the 
listing of his publications. After Gust, Grierson’s associate 
Konow did some work (with an eye to comparison) in the field 
on Mnnda, but no more than the Linguistic Survey of India 
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required ; his interests lay elsewhere. Such missionaries as 
Skrefsrud, Hoffman and Bodding—all with some philological 
(raining and interests, and all with long experience of the 
particular language (Mundari for Hoffman, Santali for the 
other two) they wrote grammars and other linguistic studies 
of—had not the time, the data or the knowledge of compara¬ 
tive method to pursue comparative Munda studies further, 
although the dictionaries of Hoffman and Bodding do give 
cognate forms in other Munda languages where they could find 
them. Thus, no one with the requisite combination of 
interests and professional training, and resources and connec¬ 
tions took Munda studies in the field much further until the 
forties of this century. It was then, when Sudhibhushan 
Bhattacharya began his work, and in the fifties, when Pinnow 
and the present writer entered the Munda scene, that compara¬ 
tive Munda studies once more emerged, and, in a small way, 
begin to flourish. 


FOOTNOTES 

1. The paper on Korku published under Gust’s name which is mentioned 
in the LSI and in Pinnow. Gust attributes to A. Norton, who mysteriously 
left it behind at a scholarly meeting, presumably intending that it be 
published. 

2. R. N. Gust, A Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East Indies, 
Triibner, London, 1878. 

3. Linguistic Survey of India (G. A. Grierson, editor), Volume IV, 
Calcutta, 1906. 

4. H. J. Pinnow, Versuch einer historischen Lautlehre der Kharia- 
Sprache, Wiesbaden. 1959. 

5. N. H. Zide. “Munda and Non-Munda Austroasiatic Languages,” 
in Current Trends in Linguistics, V, Mouton, The Hague, 1969; pp. 411-430. 

6. Perhaps Gust was the sole promoter of the comparative grammar, 
and with his absence from the Indian scene and the redirection of his 
interests the project lapsed, with no regrets anywhere. Gust knew Grierson, 
and one wonders what influence Gust may have had in supporting and 
launching the great Linguistic Survey of India project. 
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7. One might consider the LSI treatment (19061 and Konow’s as a 
minimal and heavily North India (Bengal, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh)«biased 
comparative grammar. 

8. A good indication of the total lack of interest in Munda publications 
can be seen in the collections of (what was formerly) the Royal Asiatic 
Society (Calcutta); their library which is good for standard Indological 
matters has almost nothing whatever on the Munda languages, even though 
much of this material was published in or near Calcutta. 

9. There is a curious passage in a speech of the great enemy of 
“Orientalism”, T. B. Macaulay (“The East>India Company’s Charter Bill”, 
July 10,1833), who seems to be speaking in favor of a primitive language, 
Cherokee. Macaulay writes; “...Whatever be the languages—whatever be 
the sciences, which it is, in any age or country, the fashion to teach, those 
who become the greatest proficients in those languages and those sciences, 
will generally be the flower of the youth—the most ambitious of honourable 
distinctions. ...If, instead of learning Greek, we learned the Cherokee, the 
man who understood the Cherokee best, who made the most correct and 
melodious Cherokee verses—who comprehended most accurately the effect 
of the Cherokee particles—would generally be a superior man to him who 
was destitute of these accomplishments.” But the Cherokee language that 
Macaulay is hypothetically promoting has a cultural role in English 
education suspiciously parallel to that of Greek. Conceiving what would 
have had to have happened before it could be taught at, say, Eton (Cost’s 
old school) makes it clear that this “Cherokee” is denatured of all but 
the most abstract linguistic properties of that language. 

10. I am not well read in the history of the Orientalist movement. 
I have relied on David Kopf’s book {British Orientalism and The Bengal 
Renaissance, Calcutta 1969), and also on Clive’s chapters on Macaulay. 
Anyone interested in pursuing these matters would undoubtedly And much 
more material. One man mentioned by Kopf who was an Orientalist, and 
did a great deal of work in the Himalayan area (on a variety of Tibeto- 
Burman languages) is Brian Hodgson. A closer examination of his views 
would be valuable. 

11. William Carey (1822) quoted in D. Kopf, British Orientalism and 
The Bengal Renaissance, (1969); “Convinced as I am that the Bengalee 
language is superior in point of intrinsic merit to every language spoken in 
India, and in point of real utility yields to none, I can never persuade 
myself to advise a step which would place it in a degraded point of view in 
the College. While therefore as a first and second pundit are retained in 
the Persian and Hindoostanee Departments I must consider them as equally 
necessary in this.’* 

12. I am grateful to Barney Cohn of the University of Chicago for 
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information on Cust and Cust materials, and for the loan of his copy of 
Gust’s Memoir. 

13. One should have Cust on his job—as he saw it—in India, (a sample : 
his dedication to one of his books is TO ALL THOSE WHO HAVE 

An interest in the art of gqverning subject-races, 

WHO HAVE HEARTS TO LOVE THEM, AND SYMPATHIES WIDE 
ENOUGH TO CARE FOR THEIR BEST INTERESTS, MORAL, 
MATERIAL, AND SPIRITUAL...) but it is impossible in a footnote to 
give any sort of representative quotation. I recommend the pages in the 
Memoir beginning on page 86 with “General Remarks at Close of My 
Indian Career.” Two quotations from pages 86-95 to give the flavor of 
Cost’s opinions: “A residence in Great Britain of thirty years after India 
[this section of the Memoir is titled “Exile in India”] clears the intellect, and 
enfranchises the judgment. We think with pity on the philosophy or train 
of thought, engendered in the prolonged silence of the Indian Civil Station, 
and the absence of all exterior intercourse in the solitary Indian Camp ; 
the blank years of hateful routine, with no breath of intellectual air from 
the outside, no germ of new ideas, the result of contact with enlightened 
contemporaries.” Although Cust elsewhere talks of preparing lives of 
eminent Indians, reading more in the Indian classics, etc. these contempora¬ 
ries are of course English or European. A Gnal quotation to give some idea 
of Cust on religion ; this is from a Resolution on page 90. “Spiritually, 
1 must constantly read, mark, and learn : watch the great course of events, 
the customs, and modes of thought, of Nations, the maxims inculcated in 
the Religious Books of all Nations, ponder on the opinions of all, avoid all 
dogmatic assertions, get out of the prison of the stupid conservatism of this 
Century, sweep away all fogs of European medieval and patriotic tradition, 
try to grasp the whole of the Almighty Plan, the story of His dealings with 
the whole of His poor Children for all of whom His Son died on the Cross, 
not for the poor unit alone, the mere cypher, the tiny church, to which we 
happen by the mere change of our parentage to belong, a mere fraction 
of divided Christianity.” 

14. Cust writes, “He has had time to make up his mind and even to 
record practical opinion, in a given space of time, and this is just what his 
contemporary at the public school, the parson, the squire, the gentleman 
at large cannot do ; they argue incoherently and at great length, when down 
comes the Anglo-Indian, who has learned to economize time: he may 
be right or wrong, but he brings matters to an issue, and a decision is 
recorded.” 

15. I don’t know how many of the various ‘faddists’ he complains 
about in several places (e.g., page 86 ‘crude fads of ignorant philanthropists 
in Europe... Anti-Opium, Anti-Liquor Traffic, Anti-Cantonment Arrange¬ 
ments, Anti-Early Marriages of Natives) were women, ue., the extent to 
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which women were in the forefront of e.g., anti-child marriage agitation. 
Gust’s own activities with regard to women (again, I speak only from a 
perusal of his long list of publications) were extensive, although precisely 
what he advocated is not clear from such titles as The Indian Women, 
Polygamy in Christian Church, On the Punishment of Women for Certain 
Offenses, The Female Evangelist, Case of Rukma Bai, Women's Work and 
Church of Rome, etc. Perhaps his activities on behalf of women were an 
extension of his very active work in the anti-slavery movement. 

16. The "muddle” which is so pervasive an element of decision-making 
in India as seen by its English Victorian administrators is of course a 
common topic of complaint among them... ("Muddle”, it seems, was not 
lacking in committee rooms back in England either.) Thus, for instance, 
the very ‘pro-Indian’ Edward Thompson’s remarks quoted in Benita Parry’s 
Delusions and Discoveries (1972, p. 170). She writes, "The way he 
(Edward Thompson) contrasts Indian muddle with British efficiency is just 
as conventional: (she goes on to quote Thompson) ‘There is much to say 
for autocracy in India. It is exasperating to work with committees or 
boards. The one vigorous Englishman can get the job done; served with 
Indian colleagues, he is held up and blocked. It is almost impossible to 
exaggerate the casualness, the lack of interest, the miscellaneous futility, 
that many Indians bring as their sole contribution to any business in which 
they assist.” (From Edward Thompson’s The Reconstruction of India, 1930.) 

17. Gust lists among the sources for the Memoir six Manuscript Note¬ 
books "from 1874 to 1898, in six volumes” Videnda, Agenda, Notanda, 
Quaerenda, Legenda and Visenda. 
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THE CONTROVERSIAL VERSE FROM THE 
PRABODHA-CANDR » ODAYA 
ABHIJIT GHOSH 
Netaji Naoar College, Calcutta 

0.1 The following chart offers an analysis of the controversial 
II.7 of the Prabodha-candr - odaya, a Sanskrit drama by 
Krsnami^ra (ignoring variants, like bhuri-Sre^Jhika or bhuri- 
iraisthika for bhuri-§reslhaka etc., minor for t h i s purpose): 
Whole > Part : Species -Superlative 

1 A1 - 3 [bharate] > gau^am : ra§tram -an-uttamam 

2 A4 - 7 tatr «= api > ra^ha ( - ) purl - nir-upama 

3 BI - 3 (tatra)/0 > bhuri^res{haka-nama 

; dhama - paramam 

4 B4 - 7 tatra > nah pita : [janah] «uttaraah 

|C1 -7 our father - >< -famed sons} 

5 C89D te§am api ca > aham : (putrah) - prajna-iila- 

-viveka-dhairya-vinay -acarair uttamah 

0.2 Non-comprehension of the fact that 1-5 single out the 
best from the rest successively is responsible for various 
misinterpretations from scholars (Bhattacharya 1979), of 
whom the last is Sen 1979-80, writing in reference to the 
former (wrongly, however, substituting bangali for raRher 
santan of its title and prefixing an additional bangiya to the 
name of the journal in which it appears). “Going to rectify 
his earlier mistake", he commits blunders. 

1.0 The mere absence of a tatra immediately after ra^ha-puri 
(one least acquainted with Sanskrit poetic style and possessed 
of a literary sense will normally understand it; here, 
moreover, the next tatra can simultaneously be linked with what 
precedes as well as follows by repeating it: cf. the well-known 
kak-aksi or kak = ak^i-golaka maxim, of which numerous 
instances are found in Sanskrit literature) inspires Sen to equate 
bhuri§re§thaka-nSma dhama paramam with'r^ha-purl, explain¬ 
ing bhuri-Sres$haka literally, adjectival to paramaip dhama, 
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ultimately qualifying rfi^h^-puri. The verdict of the com¬ 
pounded noun -nama ‘name’, deciding the first component of 
the compound to be a nomenclature—which becomes 
superfluous owing to the presence of another place-name 
radha-puri (as also paramam owing to nir-upama and dhama 
owing to -puri)—, negates the possibility of the equation : 
this Sen gets rid of by taking nama as an ornament of speech, 
an indeclinable used in the sense of ‘indeed’ etc. 

1.1 However, the second foot up to paramam must only be 
read either as bhuri^re§thaka-nama dhama paramam, or even 
as bhuri^resthaka-nama-dhama paramam. But as the indecli¬ 
nable does not admit of compounding, in his exposition Sen 
offers a third alternative, bhuri-Sresthaka nama dhama 
paramam. This is an impossibility ; if nama is indeclinable, 
one expects an inflected bhuri-sresthakam—as is the form 
preceding it in the example Sen himself (!) chooses from 
Kalidasa, without exact reference (Kumara-sambhava V. 32)—, 
unless Krsnamisra be accused as ignorant of the basic norm of 
Sanskrit: n “ a-padaqi Sastre pra-yunjita. The resulting 
metrical defect, however, discards the possibility of bhuri- 
sre$thakam being (and it is logically nowhere found as) a 
variant. 

1.2 If the printing mistake in II. 7B1 in Bhattacharya 
(p. 30) is responsible for Sen’s idea of this alternative is not 
known ; and, if it be (it certainly is not!) a misprint for the 
first or second alternative even in Sen, how he forgets the non- 
compoundability of the indeclinable is inexplicable. 

The introducing analysis also discards Sen’s first interpreta¬ 
tion of the adjective uttamah of foot two as a proper noun. 
This is further corroborated by the fourth foot, where, in the 
same condition, it h a s to be taken as an adjective. 

1.3 Not quite sure of the existence of raRuli (village-name 
derived from radha-puri) Sen cannot locate it. There is at least 
one village, if not more, of that nomenclature, at p. o. the 
same—on the river Kapotakshi under p. s. Paikgachha in the 
Sadar subdivision of Khulna district in Bangladesh—, the birth¬ 
place of the Bengalee scientist Prafulla Chandra Ray. This Raruli, 
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however, has, except etymologically—if at all: for an alterna¬ 
tive etymology, vide Mitra (p. 686)—, nothing to do with 
radhapuri, as the latter denies equation with bhuriSre^Jhaka. 

1.4 How Sen, after himself taking bhuri-§resthaka to be an 
adjective, surmises that KysnamiiSra probably knew the name 
BhuriSresthaka (along with Radhapuri)—but vaguely (and 
thus indirectly seeks to disapprove whatBhattacharya has taken 
pains to establish with arguments, viz., Kfsnami^ra’s Bengalee 
origin), is also puzzling. Had bhuri^resthaka been a place- 
name to him, Kr§nami5ra, whether or not his knowledge of its 
location was vague, would surely have added, in conformity 
with Sen’s argument, a tatra after radhSpuri! 

2.0 One really doubts if Sen could find time at all to go 
through the preliminary draft of the paper. Neither does it go 
to the author’s credit to send it for publication, nor does it 
enhance the prestige of a journal to publish the same, though 
from a famed scholar ; and that, too, not as a mere communi¬ 
cation or the like, but as the leading article. 
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RABINDRA NATH TAGORE’S STYLES OF 
PRONUNCIATION 

BHAKTI P. MALLIK 

Any attempt at a discussion of Tagore’s pronunciation is not 
easy. Firstly, the pronunciation of an individual does not 
lend itself so easily to any discussion of it as does that of a 
speech community. What adds to the problem is the fact that 
Tagore is an institution in himself. Secondly, the discussion 
of an individual’s pronunciation presupposes his availability as 
an informant. To be explicit, it is necessary that his voice is 
recorded so far as Tagore is concerned we have been deprived 
of that too. We have neither any disc nor any taped version 
of single Bengali speech or talk or discussion of the great poet. 
All we have are a few songs and recitations in the poet’s own 
voice—thanks to the gramophone discs. 

The general milieu of the Tagore family and Rabindranath’s 
own poetic temperament are responsible for the peculiarities 
of his styles of pronunciation. 

Everything about the Tagore family of Jorasanko was 
distinctive—its culture, customs and manners, education and 
even clothes and costumes. So it is quite in the fitness of things 
that its speech also bore the same mark of distinction. It was 
Tagore’s forefathers who ushered this distinctive trend into the 
culture of Bengal. The poet was one of the most conspicuous 
representatives of that trend. It was through his influence that 
the family culture of the Tagores was transformed into the 
culture of the educated Bengali. A section of the Bengali 
educated class began to imitate the poet’s manner of speech 
and pronunciation. The few discs of Tagore songs of the poet’s 
time bear eloquent testimony to this. There were some whom 
the poet himself taught the art of singing and the purity of 
tune and pronunciation in their songs is remarkable. The 
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poet’s own discs along with those of some artistes who were in 
touch with him may be taken as the yardstick for the Tagorean 
styles of pronunciation. 

The language of the Tagore family, we shall say, was a 
social dialect. The dialect granulated around the two noted 
journals mainly —Bharati and Sabujpatra. It attracted and 
influenced the students and teachers of Santiniketan as well 
as others. Of course, the present style of Santiniketan 
speech is a transformed version of Tagore’s style. We do not 
know of anyone to have influenced the etfbcated Bengali speech 
community with his styles of pronunciation as did Tagore. 

The age of Tagore marks a new era in the development of 
the Bengali language and literature. Raramohan, Vidyasagar 
and Bankim shaped and developed the literary language ; it was 
due to Tagore that the Bengali language achieved a matured 
growth. In the wake of the Tagore era, not only did literary 
Bengali take a great leap forward, but Tagore’s talent also 
enriched the colloquial form a great deal. 

Calcuttans had a dialect of their own popularly known as 
the Calcutta cockney. The Calcutta cockney lost its ground 
to the onslaught of Tagore culture. May be, the cockney now 
exists nowhere except on the lips of some old ladies of the few 
old Calcutta families, and to find them out would require a 
good deal of investigation. Even Suniti Kumar Chatterji has 
not mentioned Calcutta cockney, in his The Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language. Yet only a hundred 
years back, the cockney was a very much living language. It 
was Tagore’s influence that caused its extinction and it was 
replaced by the modern colloquial (calit) Bengali. Whatever 
remained of the cockney vanished at the advent of the migration 
of the Hindu Bengalees from East Pakistan (now Bangladesh). 
Besides, the radio, T. V. and the cinema, both the modern 
Theatre and the Opera and finally the educated youth, 
completed the process of its extermination. 

The cockney is to be found now and again in the letters of 
Vivekananda. But the great bulk of Tagore’s writing does not 
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give us any mor^ than the sparse use of a few coekney words. 
Tagore very carefully avoided the cockney, now extinct but 
once in vogue, very badly needs a quick lexicographical rescue 
work, or else we shall lose track of it once and for all. It has 
gone ; nevertheless, we must give it its due place in the history 
of the Bengali language. Needless to say, the responsibility 
devolves upon us. 

Tagore culture has pervaded all walks of our national 
culture. Just as we now find an ideal man in Tagore, the 
cultured one of the preceding generation found the ideal in 
Tagore culture. Even the way the poet spoke was for him 
an ideal. 

Hence, from the standpoint of sociolinguistic research, the 
need for a critical analysis of the poet’s style of speech. But 
a thorough discussion prevents itself as I have already said that 
the facts at our disposal are scanty. Nevertheless, the present 
attempt, however small, can claim to be based on scientific 
reasoning based on the science of Phonetics. 

The most remarkable trait of Tagore’s pronunciation 
happens to be its clarity. He pronounced every word in every 
sentence without the slightest drawl, with utmost sharpness. 
One does not find it in the least difficult to follow the individual 
syllables in a word pronounced by Tagore, so marked was his 
pauses between every two syllables. Clarity, seasoned with 
sharpness, has made Tagore’s pronunciation so felicitous, lively 
and distinctive, and not for a moment dry and lifeless. Every 
word in his songs and recitations has been pronounced by him 
in such a way that it has been able to maintain its individuality 
without impairing in the least the quality of the whole. Nowhere 
does a word overlap upon another and lose its clarity. And we 
must not forget that the poet’s voice was first recorded when 
he was well over sixty. Old age could hardly tell upon his 
pronunciation. Yet the inert vocalisation of many of the 
present singers of Tagore songs rob the songs of much of their 
beauty and grace. 

The pronunciation of the educated Calcuttan can be taken 
as that of the poet. There is no doubt of that. The Poet’s 
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pronunciation carried many of the pronouncing characteristics 
of his forefathers. The latter spoke in a language that was 
influenced by the dialect of Khulna and Jessore. The poet’s 
wife, Mrinalini Devi, also belonged to Khulna, and it just can¬ 
not be gainsaid that his wife’s pronunciation influenced him 
as did his forefathers’. His style of pronunciation vary accord¬ 
ing to geographical and social factors* it is of interest for 
sociolinguistic studies of Bengali. 

A certain artificiality creeps into a song or a recitation when 
one is keen on maintaining “purity” of pronunciation. We 
have not heard Tagore speaking, and an analysis of the poet’s 
style of speaking would be easier if he were our contemporary. 
Yet though there are intonations more in keeping with the 
songs and recitations, the poet’s gramophone discs give sure 
evidence of his normal, ordinary pronouncing characteristics, 
a few important characteristics only are discussed herewith : It 
seems that phoneme | o | and the nasal phonemes were rather 
mid-low and weak respectively in the poet’s pronunciation. 
This is not normal in the pronunciation of Calcutta Standard 
speech, and in the poet’s time this was even more unusual. In 
standard pronunciation ] o 1 and the nasals are very clear and 
sharp. Again, we find / kada / and / hasa / in the poet’s 
pronunciation, and they are typical of Calcutta. Probably the 
poet’s pronunciations were influenced by Calcutta on the one 
hand, and Khulna-Jessor districts of Bangladesh on the other. 
That is why the sound [o] in the poet’s pronunciation slants 
towards the *bibrta, and it also seems that he was not always 
in thorough command of the nasal sounds. According to the 
poet’s own Shabdatatwa, (1909) \a\ in ‘ban’, ‘dhan’, ‘Jan’, 
‘man’ etc. becomes [o] in pronunciation. Yet in his own 
pronunciation [oj in such words tends towards [a]. Says the 
poet—“The word ‘ghana’ has no fixed pronunciation. Some 
say [ghano]-dudh, some [ghono]-dudh”. However, he himself 
pronounces it [ghano]. 

In standard pronunciation, the aspirates are sharp at the 
beginning of words, weak in the middle and even weaker or 
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almost slurred at the end. In Tagore's pronunciation, the 
aspirates are clear and sharp throughout. Lack of exertion due 
to old age causes people to pronounce aspirates like / kh, gh, 
ch, jh/ etc. as deaspirated / k, g, c, j / etc. But the poet was 
no victim to this shift in pronunciation, even in his old age. 

Tagore pronounced a conjunct consonant formed by a 
consonant, ‘r’ (succeeding) by doubling the consonant preceding 
/ r /. For example : ‘samudra’ > / somud-dra /, ‘pabitra’ 
> / pobit-tra /, ‘dharitri’ / > / dharit-tri /. But / nivfta / to 
him is / ni-bhrita /. Some more such preculiarities of the poet’s 
pronunciation : 

‘hrdayspandan’>/ hridayas-spandan/, ‘a§rujar>/ o§-§rujal/. 
Words with bisarga (S) have been pronounced by him thus by 
doubling the consonant after (: ) du: saha >/ duS-^aho /, du: 
kha > / duk-kha /. 

Juncture within a word or after a group of words is clearly 
marked. If singers of Tagore songs do not care to follow them 
meticulously, the verbal meaning of the songs may not be 
accurately conveyed. Without a correct idea of the treatment 
of suprasegmental and allophonic nature within words or in 
sentences, a song or a recitation must prove rather hard on the 
ear. 

The songs and recitations in the poet’s voice may be taken 
as part of phonetic education. But it is a pity that research on 
the linguistic aspects of Tagore’s works is negligible though 
his poetic talent has attracted researchers in their scores. 

Perhaps it will not be irrelevant here to say that singers of 
Tagore songs will be able to correct the inaccuracies of their 
pronunciation by sincerely following the poet’s own songs and 
recitations in the poet’s voice should be taken as a short guide 
to Tagore’s styles to pronunciation. 

Here I have tried faintly to throw some light on (Tagore’s 
pronunciation accordingly. However, this observation raises 
a variety of interesting questions. Sociolinguistic environments 
in which the poet’s idiolect occur have yet to be satisfactorily 
described. 






